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deavoured to lessen it, by making his master a 
present of a spl^idid pulacej. which he had built 
at Hampton-court, but which he was afraid to ia- 
habit himself, in the present temper of the nation* 
In the mean time, the transactions on the con- 
tinent claimed the constant attention of Henr5r. 
Soon after the defeat of Pavia, Francis had been 
removed to the castle of Madrid ; but the terms 
demanded as the price of his liberty were such, 
that he declared himself determined to die, ra- 
ther than submit to tliem. At last the emperor, 
dreading a general combination against him, was 
willing' to abate somewhat of his rigout; and 
the treaty of Madrid was signed, by wliich it was 
hoped an end would be finally put to the differeo/* 
ces betVsreen these great monarchs. The princi- 
pal cowVrtion was the restoring of Francis's, liber- 
ty, ai>d the delivery of his two ^Idest sons, as 
hostages to the emperor for the cession of Bur- 
gundyr If any difficulty should afterward occur 
\tx the execution of this last article, from the op- 
position of the states, either of France or of that 
province, Francis stipulated, that Tn six weeks 
time he should return to his prison, apd remaia 
there till the full performance of the treaty. There 
were many other articles in this famous conveni^ 
tion, all of them extremely severe upon the cap*- 
tive monarch. 

A. D. Ciiarles's ministers ijoresaw that Fran* 
1524. c*s would never execute a treaty so de* 
structive to himself and his country; and 
they were not mistaken in their judgment. Fran- 
<^9, on entering his own dominions, delivered 
his two, eldest sons as hostages into the hands of 
the ^aniards. He then mounted a. Turkish 
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hofse, and itnthediately plotting httn to tbe gaU 
lop, waved his hand, and cried aloud several 
times^ *^ I am ^et ^ Ung." Hft sooti reached 
Bayonne, wherte he was joyfully received by the 
reg^ent and his whole court* .He immediately 
wrote to Henry, acknowledging, that to his good 
«Sices alone he owed his liberty, and protestinj^ 
that he should be entirely goremed by his cona^ 
aels, in all trahsactioos wkh the emperor. Th^ 
alates ^f Burgundy soon met; and declaring 
against the ebnise which contained ^n engage* 
ment for aliehating their province, they ex^ 
pressed their resolution of opposing, even by 
force of arms^ the execution of so ruinous and 
unjust an anicle. The impei^tal midister then 
re^uii^d that Francis, in conformity to the treaty 
of Madrid, should new return to his prisoti ; but 
the French monarch, instead of complying, made 
public the treaty, which a little before he had 
secretly concluded at Cognac, against the ambi- 
tious schemes and usurpations of the emperor. 

Pope Clettient, who suspected that this prince 
would never execute a treaty so hurtful to his 
interests, and even destructive of his indepen- 
dency, very fVankly ofiered him a dispensation 
from all his oaths and engagements ; and was 
instrumental in forming a confederacy in his fa- 
vour. It was stipulated by Francis, the Pope, 
the Venetians, the Swiss, the Florentines, and 
the duke of Milan, among other articles, that they 
would oblige the empei*or to deliver up tbe two ' 
young princes of France, on receiving a reason- 
al^e sum of money. The king of England was 
invited to accede, not only as a contracting par- 
ty, but as protector of the " holy league," as 
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this, \ra8 called ; and accordingly, he joined it 
with ardour. 

Meanwhile Ilie duke of Bourbon had got pos- 
session of the Milanese; and finding that ex- 
hausted country unable to support his troops, he 
formed the bold design of leaiding them against 
Borne, and was killed' as he was planting a scal- 
ing ladder againt the walls of that city. But 
his soldiers, rather enraged than discouraged by 
his death, mounted to the assault, forced their 
way sword in hand, and subjected, from their 
brutality, the ancient capital of Italy to greater 
calamities than she had ever endured from the 
northern barbarians. The pope, who had trusted 
for protection to the sacredness of his character, 
was taken captive ; and found his dignity in« 
suited by the Spanish soldiers. 
^ J) A few days before the sack of Rome^ 
1527. Henry and Francis had concluded a 
treaty at Westminster, in which, besides 
renewing former alliances, they agi'eed to send 
ambassadors to Charles, requiring him to accept 
of two millions of crowns, as the ransom of the 
French princes, and to repay the money borrowed 
from Henry ; and, in case of refusal, the am- 
bassadors, attended by heralds, were ordered to 
denounce war against him, which was to be car- 
ried on in the Low-Ck}untries. But no soonef 
did the roonarchs receive intelligence of Bour- 
bon's- enterprise, than they changed, by a new 
treaty, the scene of the projected war, from the 
Netherlands to Italy ; and hearing of the pope's 
captivity, they were farther stimulated to attempt 
restoring him to liberty. Wolsey himself crossed 
the sea, in order to have an interview with Fran* 
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CIS, and to concert measures for that purpose; 
displaying on this occasion, all that grandeur and 
magnificence with which he was so much intoxi- 
cated. The French monarch made a journey as 
far as Amiens to meet himy and even advanced 
some miles from the town, the more to honour 
Ills reception; It was here stipulated, that the 
duke of Orleans should espouse the princes? 
Mary ; and as the emperor seemed to be taking 
isome steps towards assembling a general coun- 
cil, the two moaarchs agreed not to acknow*- 
ledge it. 

The more to cement the union between these 
princes, a nevf treaty was some time after con- 
cluded at London ; in which Henry agreed finally 
to renounce all claims to the crown of France ; 
claims which might now indeed be deemed 
chimerical, but which had often been fatal to 
the tranquillity of both countrkes* As a retura 
for this concession, Francis bound himself and 
his successors to pay lor ever, fifty thousand 
crowns a year, to Henry and his successors ; and 
that greater solemnity might be given to this 
compact, it was agreed that the parliaments and 
•great nobility of both kingdoms should ^ye 
their assent to it. Thus, the terror of the em^ 
.peror's greatness had extinguished the anckat 
animosity between the rival m^tons ; and Spatn^, 
4uring more than a century, became the chief 
jobject of jealousy to the English. t 

. This union, however, between France and 
England, was not aWe to bend the emperor^ 
and from the prosecution of the war, Henry's 
attention was in some measure wichdrawn to hid 
domestic situation* His marriage with Gather 
l-juie of Arragon> his brother's widowi hptd lu^ 
B3 
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passed without scruple ; the prejudices of the 
people were in general bent against a conjugal 
union between such near relations ; and the 
doubts. which had arose in the iftind of Henry 
were strengthened by several extrinsic circum- 
stances. 

The queen was older than the king by no less 
than six years ; and the decay of her beauty, 
together with particular infirmities and diseases, 
bad contributed, notwithstanding her blameless 
character and deportment, to render her person 
unacceptable to him. Though she had borne 
him several children, they all died in early in- 
fancy, except one daughter ; and he was the 
more struck with this misfortune, because the 
curse of being childless is the very threatening 
contained in the Mosaical law against those 
who espouse their brother's widow. The suc- 
ces^on too of the crown was a consideration that 
occurred to every one, whenever the lawfulness 
of Henry's makriage was called in question ; and 
it was apprehended, that if doubts of Mary's le* 
gitimacy concurred with the weakness of her 
sex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would ad- 
vance his pretensions, and might throw the 
kingdom into confusion. Thus the king was im- 
pelled, both by his private passions, and by mo- 
tives of public interest, to seek the dissolution of 
his inauspicious, and, as it was esteemed, unlaw- 
ful marriage with Catherine. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, and his breth- 
ren, with the exception of the bishop of Roches- 
ter, pronounced the king's marriage unlawful ; 
Wolsey also fortified the scruples of his master ; 
but passion needed not any other prompter or 
motive than itself* 
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Aiuie BoIejD, who lately appeared at ccmrtf 
in the quality of maid of honour to the queen^ 
had acquired an entire ascendant oyer Henry's 
affections* This young iady^ whose grandeur 
and misfortunes have rendered her so celebrated^ 
ivas daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn, who had 
been employed by the king in several embassies, 
and who was allied to all the principal nobility 
in the kingdom. Henry's scruples or aversion 
had for some time made him break off all con- 
jugal commerce with the queen ; but as he still 
supported an intercourse of civility and fnend* 
ship with her, he had occasion, in the frequent 
visits which he pdd her, to observe the beauty, 
the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Find- 
ing the accomplishments of her mind no wise 
inferior to her exterior graces, and that she was 
not to be won on easier terms, he soon conceived 
the design of raising her to the throne ; and as 
every motive of inclination and policy seemed 
thus to concur in making the king desirous of a 
divorce from Catherine, be resolved to make 
application to pope Clement, to whom he dis« 
jiatched Knight, his secretary, for this express 
purpose. Knight found the pope, who was 
stiH in the hands of the emperor, favour- ^iS' 
ably disposed ; and when Clement recover- 
ed his liberty, he confirmed his professions, and 
granted a commission, to try the validity of the 
marriage, in which cardinal Campeggio was 
joined with Wolsey; but the former was in- 
stiiicted to defer the decision by the most artful 
delays. The harangue of the queen was pathe- 
tic and affecting; she refused to answer the 
citation of the legates ; she observed, she had 
^en the wife of Henry during twenty yearsj 
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and would aptpeal to hiiii3elf, whetber her af- 
fectionate submisftran t» his will had not merited 
better treatment ; and the king, while he urged 
again his scruples, was obliged to confess that 
she had ever been a dutiful and affectionate 
wife. 

The trial had now been spun out for a cotasi^ 
derable period ; and the king was ever^ day in 
expectation of a sentence ia his £ivour; when 
the menaces and promises of Charles proved 
successful; and Clement, in comptiance, as he 
affected, of the queen's appeal, adjourned the 
cause to his own personal judgment at Rome. 

Wolsey had long Ibreseen the failure, as the 
forerunner of his ruin ; for though he bad em- 
ployed himself with assiduity to bring the suit 
to an happy issue, he knew the impatience of 
Henry's temper would not bnoolc disappoint-* 
ment, or protracted delayi Influenced by Anne 
Boleyn and his own passions, the king now 
determined to sink the cardinal with a motion 
almost as precipitate as he had formei-ly em* 
ployed in his elevation. The dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk were sent to require the great seal 
from him, which was delivered to sir Thomas 
More. All his furniture and plate were seized ; 
and he was ordered to retire to Esher, a coun- 
try-seat which he possessed near Hampton-courts 

Henry, however, seemed willing, during some 
time, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed 
him. He granted him his protection, and left 
him in possession of the sees of York and Win*. 
Chester. He even sent him a gracious message, 
accompanied with a ring, as a testimony of his 
affecti^ Wolsey, who was on horseback when 
the messenger met him} immediately a%hied$ 
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and throwing lumself on his knees in the mire, 
received, in that humbte attitade, these marks of 
his majesty's gracious disposition towards him ; 
thus confirming the maxim, ^^ that he who is ar- 
rogant in prosperity will be abject in adversity." 

But the cardinal's enemies, who dreaded his 
return to court, never ceased plying the king 
with accounts of his demerits ; and Henry not 
only ordered him to be indicted in the Star Cham- 
ber, but abandoned him to all the rigour of the 
parliament. He was indicted on an obsolete 
statute for having procured bulls from Rome ; 
and he was pronounced to be out of the king'» 
protection ; his lands and goods forfeited ; and 
that his person might be committed to custody* 
But this prosecution of Wolsey was carried no 
£irther. Henry even granted him a pardon ibr 
all offences ; restored him part of his plate and 
furniture ; and still continued from time to time 
to drop expressions of &vour and compassion to* 
wards him* 

About this time the complaints against ^the- 
usurpations of the ecclesiastics became so pre* 
Talent in England, that the commons passed 
several bills restraining their impositions. The 
difficulties which lay in the way of his divorce 
had often tempted Henry to break off all con- 
nexions with the court of Rome ; but he dread- 
ed the reproach of heresy ; and having once ex- 
erted himself in defence of the Romish commu- 
nion, he was ashamed to retract his former opi* 
Dions. While he was agitated by these contrary 
motives, an expedient was proposed, which, as it 
promised a solution of all difficulties, was em* 
braced by him with the greatest joy and^ satis* 
faction* 
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Dfv ThonwB CrsoukiorffdHowdTleBUS College 
i& Cambrif^e) a man Temarkaiblfe for his tearn-^ 
ingiy aad stiU more for the caniiom* and disfin* 
terestedoess of his te^mper^ fidting one evening 
by accident into compcmy wiili Gardiner, now 
•ecretary of alatc, and Fox, the king's almotier, 
the business of the di?orce became the subject of 
tiie conversalion. Cnoiniep obsew«d chat th« 
Feadiest wayv either to quiet Henry's conscienott 
. CN* extort the pope's conient, would he to conauM 
all the unirersttiei of £arope with regard Co thia 
controverted pmot: if they agreed to appfova 
•f the king's marriage with CathcTriae, his r^ 
Worses would naturally cease ; if they €ondtm« 
ned it, the pbpe would find it difl^^ilt to reaiat 
the Solicitations of so great a monarch, seeotided 
by the opinion of att the katntd men in €hi1»« 
Kendonu When the king was infbimed of th< 
proposal, he was delighted with it ; and swore^ 
withimore alacrity than delicacy, that Cranmef 
had got the right sow by the ear ; he sent for that 
divine; entered into conversation with him; en- 
gaged him to write in defence of the divorce | and 
ilnmediately, in ^ prosectttiot) of Uie scheme pro« 
posed) employed his agents to cc^ct the judg* 
ments of all the universities in £urope* 
A. t>. ^^^^ universities of France^ Of Venice^ 
2530.* Ferrara, Padua, and Bologtia^ as wetl aa 
of Oxford and Cambridge, after some 
hesitation, gave a verdict in the king's &vour« 
The convocations too, both of Canterbaiy and 
York, pronounced the king's marriage invalids 
But Element, still under the influence of the em-i 
peror, continued to summon the. king either by 
himself or proxy, neither of which SlteiiiatWea 
could be complied with. • 
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TH^ estiemi^ea .to wbith! Henry was pmlied 
|)Oth igoiii&t the pope and 'the ecclemstical or- 
deiTs were nfttnirally disagreeable to cardinal 
Wplsey ; and as the king foresaw his oppomtioh, 
it k the most probal>le reason that can be as- 
signed for his renewing the prosecution against 
1ms ancieftt favour^. After Woteey had re- 
n^sMned some tisae at Esher, he was allow^ to 
re^aove to Bichinoiid; but the courtiers^ dread* 
ing still Jhs viciaity to the king, proc«ired an 
order for him to remove to his see of York. 
The cardinal knew it was in vaki to resisjtt be 
t€K>k up his resklence at Cawood in Y6rkshire, 
where he rendeced himself extremely popular in 
the neightmirjbood by his ^fiy^ility and hospita- 
lity; but he was not allowed to remain long 
unmolested in this retreat. The earl of North- 
umberland received orders, without regard to 
Wolsey's ecclesiastical eharacter, to arrest him 
£>r high treason, and to conduct him to London, 
in order to take his trial* The cardinal, partly 
from fatigue, and partly irom agitation, was 
seized with a disorder which turned into a dy- 
i^ntery; and with some difficulty, he reached 
Leicester-abbey. When the abbot and the monks 
advanced to receive him with much respect -and 
revei*ence, he told them that he was come to lay 
bis boa^s among them ; and he immediately took 
to his bed, whence he never rose more. A little 
beTore he expired, among other expressions, he 
used the folloAving, to Sir William Kingston, con- 
stable of the Towery wiho had him in custody : 
^ Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
^ served the king, he would not have given me 
^ over in my grey heirs. But this is the just re- 
*' ward that 1 must receive for my indulgent 
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•< pains and stadf, not regarding my service €» 
" God, but only to my prince. Therefore let 
« me advise you, if you be one of the jH^vy^coun- 
*^ cil, as by your wisdom you are fity take care 
<< what you put into the king's head : for you can 
« never put it out again." 

Thus died this famous cardinal, whose charac« 
ter seems to have contained a singular variety of 
good and bad qualities, but who, with ail his foi- 
bles, was unquestionably a great man^ and an 
able minister. 

A. D. ^ ^^^ session of parliament was held, 
1531.' together with a convocation; and from 
the latter a confession was extorted, that 
the *' king was the protector, and the sepreme 
head of the clergy of England." In the ensu- 
ing parliament, an act was passed against levy- 
ing the annates or first-fruits ; and it was also 
voted, that any censures which should be passed 
by the court of Rome on account of that laWy 
should be entirely disregarded. 

Sir Thomas More the chancellor, anticipating 
a separiition from the church of Rome, with . 
which his principles would not permit him to 
concur, desired leave to resign the great seal ; 
and descended from his high station with more 
joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to it. 
The austerity of this man's virtue, and the 
sanctity of his manners, had no wise encroached 
on the gentleness of his temper, or even dimi- 
nished that frolic and gaiety to which he was 
naturally inclined. While his family discovered 
symptoms of sorrow on laying down the- gran- 
deur and magnificence to which they had been 
accustomed, he drew a subject of mirth from 
their distresses ; and made them ashamed of los- 
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ing even a moments cheerfiilness, on account 
of such trivial misfortunes. The king, who had 
entertained a high opinion of his virtus, received 
his resignation with some diffiGuIty ; and he deli- 
vered the great seal, soon after, to sir Thomas 
Aiidley. 

Hcnrf, having now gone too far to 
recede, privately celehrated his marriage ^'JSs 
with Anne Boleyn; whom he had previ- 
ously created marchioness of Pembroke. Her 
early pregnancy gave the king great satisfac- 
tion ; and an act being passed against all appeals 
to Rome in causes of matrimony and divorces, 
Henry publicly owned his marriage, and com- 
manded Catherine, whom he had hitherto treat- 
ed with respect, to style herself hereafter prin- 
cess dowager of Wales. 

On intelligence of these transactions, Clement 
declared the nullity of Henry 'd second marriage, 
and threatened him with excommunication. 
Soon after, by a precipitate sentence, the mar- 
riage of Henry and Catherine was pronounced 
valid, and Henry actually declared to be ex- 
communicated, if he refused to adhere to it. 
This violent measure effectually shut the door 
of reconciliation ; and the parliament being en- 
tirely at the king's devotion, passed several laws 
which put an end to the exercise of the papal 
jurisdiction in England. 

But the most important law passed this ses- 
sion, was that which regulated the succession 
to the crown. The marriage of the king with 
Catherine was declared unlawful, void, and of 
no effect ; and the marriage with queen Aane 
was established and confirmed. The crown 
was appointed to descend to the issue} of this 
Vol. XX. C 
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tnamage, and failing them, to the king's heirfk 
for ever. An oath likewise was enjoined to be 
taken in farour of this order of succession, under 
the penalty of imprisonment during the king's 
pleasure, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. 

Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sir 
^•„^' Thomas More, were the only persons of 
*^ ' note who scrupled the oath of succession* 
The latter, with his usual wisdom and integrity ^ 
declared he thought the parliament had full 
power to settle the succession ; but he refused 
the oath prescribed by law, because the pream-^ 
ble of that oath asserted the legality of the king's 
marriage with Anne, and thereby implied that 
his former marriage with Catherine was unlaw-^ 
fill and invalid* Granmer the primate, and 
Cromwel, now secretary of state, who highly 
loved and esteemed More, entreated him to lay 
aside his scruples ; and their friendly importu*^ 
nity seemed to weigh more with him than all the 
penalties attending his refusals He persisted^ 
however, in a mild though firm manner, to main- 
tain his resolution ; and the king, irritated against 
him as well as Fisher, ordered both to be in- 
dicted upon the statute, and committed prison- 
el's to the Tower. 

The parliament being again assembled, con- 
ferred on the king the title of the only supreme 
head on earth of the ch\irch of England ; as 
they had already invested him with all the real 
power belonging to it. In .this memorable act 
the parliament acknowledged his inherent power 
*' to visit, and repress, redress, reform, orderi 
correct, restrain, or amend all errors, heresies, 
abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
IvUch fell under any spiritual authority, or j«« 
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lisdiction." They also declared it treason to 
Attempt) imagine^ or speak evil against the kinj^y 
queen, or his heirs, or to endeavour depriving 
.them of their dignities or tithes. They gavs 
him a right to all the annates and tithes of bene- 
fices, which had formerly been paid to the court 
of Rome. They also attainted More and Fisher 
for misprision of treason i and they completed 
the union of England and Wales, by giving to 
that principally all the bene&ts of the English 
laws. 

While Henry proceeded with so much order 
in changing the nadonal religion, he was held in 
some inquietude by the state of afiairs In Ireland. 
The young earl of Kildare, resenting the im- 
prisonment of his father, had taken arms, and 
joined some of the Irish noUes ; but being oblig- 
ed to surrender, he was carried over to Eng- 
land with his five uncles, where all, after a short 
trial, were executed. 

But though Henry had rejected the authority 
of the see of Rome, he was by no means dispos- 
ed to encourage the opinions of the reformers. 
Separate as he stood from the catholic church, 
and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he 
•till valued himself on maintaining the catholic 
doctrine, and on guarding by fire and sword the 
imagined purity of his speculative principles. 

Henry's ministers and courtiers were of as 
inotley a character as his conduct ; and seemed 
to waver, during this whole reign, between the 
ancient and the new religion.^ The queen, en- 
gaged by interest as well as inclination, favoured 
the cause of the reformers. Cromwel, who was 
created secretary of state, and who was daily 
advancing in the king's confidence, had embr2Ke4 
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the samet views; and as b» ira$/& man ofpm* 
deDce and abilities, he was able^ very etFeotu- 
ally, though in a coveJrt manner.) to pnmioCe the 
late iniiQVatiotis>. iCranmer, archbishop o£ Can- 
ierbury, liad seciretiy ado|Hed the- protestant te- 
nets; and he had grained Henry's frieodship by 
his candour and sinoerlty ;. virtues which he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degnse* On the other handy 
rthedtike of Norfolk adhered to the ancient tfaith'; 
md by his, high &*ankt as well as. by his talents 
both for peace and war, he had great auihority 
'»n the king's council ; Gardiner, lately ^created 
ibishop'of Winchester} liad listed, himself in the 
«ftadie party ; and the suppleness of his (character, 
.aiid dexterity of hia conduct, had) rendered Mm 
^«me of its principal supporters* 

The king, meanwhile, who held the •balance 
between the factions, was enabled by tihe odupt* 
jship paid him both by protestanta and catholics, 
to assume an unbounded authority. The anw 
4)iguity of his conduct, though it kept the cour- 
tiers in Awe, sei'ved in the main to enoonmge the 
,protesiant doctcine among his subjects; the 
writings of the Lutherans were privately im- 
ported into England ; and a translation of<th« 
Scripture, by Tindal, an Engiishmasi who tod 
fied from the king's displea«ire to Antwerp, 
increased the number of converts ; <and was 
|ustly deemed one of xhe most ^lital blows to the 
established laith. 

Though several persons were brought to the 
stake for tlieir adherence to :the ^pvotestant doc- 
trines) yet Henry knew ^his ^nost formidable 
eneimies were. the monks, who having their im- 
mediate dependence on the Roman pontiff, ap<* 
pcdiended their own ruin to be the ceitain co&8«« 
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quence of abolishing his authority in England- 
Some of these were detected in a conspiracy that , 
proved fatal to themneives. Elizabeth Bartony 
commonly called the " Holy maid of Kent," had 
been subject to hysterical fits, which threw her 
body into unusual convulsions; and having pro- 
duced an equal disorder in her mind, made her 
titter strange sayings, which, as she was scarcely 
conscious of during the time, had soon after 
entirely escaped her memory. The silly people 
in the neighbourhood were struck with these ap- 
pearances, which they imagined to be superaa- 
tural ; and Richard Masters, vicar of the parish, 
a designing fellow, founded on them a project, 
Iroro which he hoped to acquire both profit and 
consideration. He went to Warhara, archbishop 
of Canterl>ury, then alive ; and having given him 
an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he so far 
wrought on that prudent but superstitious pre- 
late, as to receive orders from him to watch her 
in her trances, and carefully to note down all her 
future sayings. The regard paid her by a per- 
son of so high a rank, soon rendered her still more 
the object of attention to the neighbourhood ; and 
it was easy for Masters to persuade them, as 
well as the maid herselfi that her ravings were 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost. Knavery, as is 
U6ual, soon after succeeding to delusi^, she 
learned to counterfeit trances ; and then uttered 
such speeches as were dictated to her by her spi«. 
ritual director. 

Masters associated with him Dr. Bocking, « 
canon of Canterbury ; and though their design 
at first was only to raise the credit of an image 
of the Virgin, finding their imposture succeeded, 
tbey extended their views, and taught their 
Q2 
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penitent to declaim against the new doctnnes^ 
and to prophesy the death of the king, if he 
persisted in his intended divorce from Cathecine. 
Henry at length bqg;an to think the matter wor- 
thy of his attention ; and having cirdered Clissa- 
beth and her accomplices to be arrested, they 
confessed, and suiTered 'for their guitt. The 
A. D. ^^^^^ ^® undeceive the laultitude, the 
1535. forgery of many of the prophetess's mira- 
oks was detected ; and even the scanda- 
lous prostitution of her manners was laid open to 
the public,. 

The detection of this imposture hurt the credit 
of the monks ; the king, to take vengeance on 
them, suppressed three monasteries;: and finding 
the little clamour excited by this act of power, 
he was more encouraged to lay his rapacious 
hands on the remainder. Meanwhile he exercis*- 
ed punishments on individuals, who were ob- 
noxious to him. The parliament had made it 
•treason to deprive the. king of his dignity or ti- 
tles ; they had lately added to his other titles that 
of supreme head of the church ; and hence it was 
infeiTed, that to deny his supremacy was treason. 
Many priors and ecclesiastics lost their lives for 
this new species of. guilt; and Henry, impelled 
by his violent temper, and desirous bf striking a 
-terror into the whole nation, pi^oceeded to make 
examples o^Fisher and More. 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was a pre- 
late eminent for learning and morals, still more 
than for his ecclesiastical dignities, and for the 
high favour which he had long enjoyed with the 
^ing. When he was thrown^into prison, he had 
not only been deprived o( all his revenues, but 
stripped of his very choth«i| and without con- 
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fttdeartion of his extreme age, or his former rank, 
he was allowed nothing but lags. In this con- 
dition) he lay in prison above a twelvemonth ; 
when the pope» willing to recompense the suffer- 
ings of so faithful an adherent, created him a car* 
diiial, without his privity or concurrence. This 
promotion of a man, merely for his opposition to 
royal authority, roused .the indignation of the 
king ; and Fisher being indicted for denying the 
king's supremacy, was tried, condemned, and 
beheaded. 

The execution of this prelate was intended as 
a warning to More, whose compliance, on ac- 
count of his great authority both abroad and at 
home, and his high ireputatfon for learning and 
virtue, was anxiously desired by the king. That 
prince also bore as great personal affection and 
regard to More, as his imperious mind, the sport 
of passions, was susceptible of towards a man 
who in any particular opposed^ his violent incli- 
nations. But More could never be prevailed on 
to acknowledge any opinion so contrary to his 
principles as that of the king's supremacy ; and 
though Henry exacted that compliance from 
the whole nation, there was aS yet no law oblig- 
ing any one to take an oath to that purpose. 
Rich the solicitor-general, was sent to confer 
with More, then a prisoner, who observed a 
cautious silence with regard to the supremacy s 
he was only inveigled to say, that any question 
with regard to the law which established that 
prerogative, was a two^ged sword; if a per- 
son answer one way, it will confound his soul j 
if another, it will destroy his body. No more 
was wanted to found an indictment of high trea- 
fion against the prisoner* His silence was called 
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malicious, and made a part of his crime ; and 
these words, which had casually dropped from 
him, were interpreted as a denial of the supre- 
macy. Trials now were mere formalities : the 
jury gave sentence against More, who had long 
expected this fate, and who needed no prepara- 
tion to fortify him against the terrors- of death. 
Not only his constancy, but even his cheerful- 
ness, never forsook him ; and be made a sacri« 
fice of his life to his integrity, with the same 
indifference that he maintained in any ordinary 
occurrence. When he was mounting the scaf- 
fold, he said to one, ^' Friend, help me up, and 
when I come down again let me shift for my- 
self." The executioner asking hkn forgivenessy 
he granted the request, but told him, " you will 
never get credit by beheading me, my neck is so 
short." Then laying his head on the block; he 
bade the execuiionar stay till he put aside his 
beard ; " for," said he, " it never committed 
treason." Nothing was wanting to the glory of 
this end, except a cause more worthy of such a 
sacrifice. More was beheaded in the fifty-third 
yea.r of his age. 

When the intelligence of these executions was 
carried to Rome, Paul III. who had succeeded 
Clement in the apostolic chair, : excommunicated 
the king and his adherents, deprived him of his 
crown, and gave his kingdom to any invader ; 
A. D. ^^^ Henry was little alarmed by these 
1536. measures. He knew the emperor, whose 
enmity alone he had reason to apprehend, 
was at that time hard pressed by the 1 urks and 
the protestant princes of Germany ; and an in« 
cident which happened soon after seemed to 
f pen the way for a reconciltulioa between him-' 
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«df aad Charks. "itiieeB Catherine #as seisied 
with a lingering iliness, which at last broaght 
her to her grave.: she died at Kimholton in ttm 
xrounty. of HoiHiBgdon, in t^ fiftieth year of her 
«ge* A little befor^ she expired, she wrote a 
very tender letter to the king ; in whidi she gaiw 
hioi the ap^eilatfon of her most dear ford, king^ 
and husband; and conchided with these wordSf 
^ I make ibis vow, that mine eyes desire yoa 
abo¥e all thia^.'' The king was touched even 
to the shedding of tears, by this last tender 
proof of -Catherine's affection ; but queen Anne 
isiseid to hare esipressed her joy for the dealh 
of a rival, beyond what decency or humanity 
could permu 

The emperor thought that, as the demise of 
his attnt had femjoved idl personal ancmosity 
between him and Henry, it might (not be impos* 
sible to detach him from the alUance'of France ; 
but his advances weiie received with coldness, 
and the iUsuoces that he met with in his invasioa 
of Provence, served to render the king of Eng- 
kind more andiSFerentto his profifered friendship. 

Henry, conscious of the advanta^^s of hi^ 
situation, at last determined to suppress the mo* 
Dasteries, and to put himself in possession of 
their ample revenues* He delegated his supre- 
macy to Cromwel, who was then secretary of 
state; and who emisloyed commissioner to in- 
qxmc into the conduct and deportment of the 
friars. The reports of these were most unfa- 
vourable f and, if we may credit the suspicious 
evidence they collected, monstrous disorders 
{irevaUedin many of the religious houses. 

Some few monastenes, 'terrified with this ri« 
gorous inquisition} surrendered their revenues 
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into the king's hands ; and the monks received 
small pensions as the reward of their obsequi- 
ousness. Orders were then given to dismiss 
such nuns and friars as were below four-aod- 
twenty. The doors of the convents were next 
opened, even to such as were above that age ; 
and every one recovered his liberty who desired 
it. But as all these expedients did not fulljr 
answer the king's puipose, he had recourse to 
his usual instrument of power, the parliament ; 
and in order to prepare men for the innovations 
projected, the report of the visitors was publish* 
cd, and a general horror was endeavoured to ba 
excited in the nation against institutions, which 
had long been the objects of the most profound 
veneration. 

The king, though determined utterly to abo- 
lish the monastic orders, resolved to proceed 
gradually in this great worki and he gave di- 
rections to the parliament to go no further at 
present, than to suppress the lesser monasteries, 
which possessed revenues below two hundred 
pounds a year. By this act, three hundred and 
seventy-six monasteries were suppressed, and 
their revenues, amounting to thirty-tiYO thou- 
sand pounds a year, were granted to the king ; 
besides their goods, chattels, and plate, compu- 
ted at a hundred thousand pounds more. It 
does not appear that any opposition was made 
to this important law : so absolute was Henry's 
authority ! and indeed in several important civil 
regulations, he found the parliament equally 
obsequious. 

After all the wished-for laws were passed, the 
king dissolved the parliament: a parliament 
memors^ble not only for the^great and important 
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intioYattons Mrhich It introduced, but also for the 
long time it had sitten, and the frequent proro- 
gations which it had undergone* The convoca- 
tion also sat during this session ; and a g^reut 
point was gained by the reformers, in a vote 
being passed for publishing a new translation of 
the scriptures. • 

But while the supporters of the new religion 
were eitulting in their prosperity, they met with 
a severe mortification in the fate of their patron« 
ess Anne Boleyn, who lost her life by the rage 
of her ferocious consort. Having been deli- 
vered of a dead son, she had disappointed Henry 
in his extreme fondness for male issue. Though 
she appears to have been really innocent, her 
levity of manners, and her familiarity with per-* 
8on« who were formerly her equals, had offend- 
ed the king's ^gnity. The viscountess Roche- 
ford, a profligate woman, who was married to 
the queen's brother, insinuated the most cruel 
suspicions into Henry's mind; she pretended 
that her own husband was engaged in a criminal 
correspondence with his sister ; and Henry Nor- 
ris, groom of the stole, Weston and Brereton, 
gentlemen of the chamber, together with Mark 
Smeton, being observed <o possess much of the 
queen's friendship, likewise became objects of 
suspicion. The king, whose love was already 
transferred to Jane, daughter of sir John Sey- 
mour, laid hold of the slightest circumstance, 
ivhich his jealousy could fix on, and vented his 
fury on all within his reach. ' In a tilting at 
Greenwich, the queen happened to drop her 
handkerchief; an incident probably casual, but 
interpreted by the king as an instance of gallan- 
try to some of her paramours. On this he imt 
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mcdifttely : arrested Norris, Brewlon, We8tOD» 
and Rocheford ; and ordered the queen nest day 
to be carried to the Tower. 

Anne» conscious of his unrelenting spii^ft,. 
\rhk\e she asserted her innocence, prepared fop 
the melancholy doom wMch awaited her. Frofn 
^e Tower she wrote her husband a letter, foil 
of the most tender expostulations; but this had 
no influence on his obdurate mind. Norrisj* 
Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried ; but 
no legal evidence was produced against them. 
Smeton was prevailed on, by the vain hopes 
of life, to confess a criminal correspondence 
with the queen ; but even her enemies expected 
little advantage from tliis confession; for they 
never dared to confront him with her ; and he 
was immediately executed ; as were also Bi'tfre- 
ton and Weston. Norris had been much in 
the king's favour ; and an offer of life was made 
him,.if he would confess his crime, and accuse 
the queen : but he generously rejected the pro- 
posal ; and said, that in his conscience he be- 
lieved her entirely guiltless. 

The queen and her brotlier were tried by a 
Jury of peers ; the chief evidence amounted to no 
more than that RochefoKl had been seen to lean 
on her bed, before some company. Though 
unassisted by counsel, she defended herself with 
great presence of mind ; and the spectators could 
not forbear pronouncing her entirely innocent* 
Judgment, however, was given against her and ' 
Rocbeford : when the dreadful sentence was 
pronounced, she was not terrified ; but lifting up 
her hands to heaven, said, " O Father ! O Crea- 
tor I thou who art the way, the truth, and the 
life, thou knowest that I have not deserved- this 
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fate I" Resigning aU hopes of life, sbe sent her 
last message to the king, and acknowledged the 
obligations which she owed him, in Urns uni- 
ibrmly continuing his endeavours for her ad- 
vancement: from a private gentlewoman} she 
said> he had first nuule her a marchioness, then 
a queen, and now, since he could raise her no 
higher in^bis world, he was sending her to be a 
saint in heaven. She then renewed the pix>te8- 
tations of her innocence, and recommended her 
daughter Elizabeth to his cai^e. Before the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, and all who appix>ached 
her, she made the like declarations ; and conti«> 
nued to behave herself witli her usual serenity, 
and even with cheerfulness. *' The executioner/' 
she said to the lieutenant, " is, I hear, very ez^ 
pert ; and my neck is veiy slender :" upon which 
she grasped it in her hand, and smiled. After 
suffering decapitation, her body was negligently 
thrown mto a common chest of elm-tree, made to 
hold arrows, and was buried in the Tower. 

The innocence of Anne Boleyn can scarcely be 
called in question : cmd the king made the most 
effectual apok>gy for her, by marrying Jane Sey- 
mour, the very day after the execution. The 
jparliament had the me^nss's to join in gratifying 
his lawless passions^ tin issue of both his former 
marriages were declared illegitimate, and the 
crown was settled on the king's issue by Jane 
Seymour, or any subsequent wife, and in case he 
should die without children, he was empowered 
by his will to dispose of the crown. 

The convocation were not less obsequious: 
.acconSng to the wishes of Henry, they deter* 
mfined the standard of faith to consist in (hfe 
scriptures, and the three creeds, the Apostolic, 
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Nicene, and Athanasian; auricular confession 
and penance were admitted ; but no mention 
■was made of marriage, extreme unction, confir* 
mation, or holy oixlers, as sacraments : and in 
this omission the influence of the protestar.ts 
appeared. The real presence, however, was 
asserted, conformably to the ancient doctrine; 
while the terms of acceptance were established 
to be the merits of Christ, and the mercy and 
good pleasure of God, suitably to the new prin- 
ciples* 

These articles were formed by the convoca* 
tion, corrected by the king, whose faith was to 
be the standard of his subjects* belief, and sub- 
scribed by every member of that assembly. The 
multitude, however, were less tractable. The- 
expelled monks, wandering about, excited both 
the piety and compassion of men ; and as the 
ancient religion took hold of the populace by 
powerful motives, suited to vulgar minds, it wa9 
able, now it was brought in apparent hazard, to 
raise the strongest zeal in its favour* The first 
rising was in Lincolnshire, and consisted of 
twenty thousand men ; but on the appearance of 
the duke of Suffolk, at the head of some regular 
forces, and secret assurances of pardon, they dis- 
persed, and only a few of the ringleadears suffered. 

But in the north, the revolt assumed a more 
serious appearance. The insurgents were led 
by Aske, a gentleman who possessed the art of 
governing the populace. Their enterprise they 
called the Pilgrimage of Grace : they took an oath 
that their only motives were the love of God ; 
their care of the king's person and issue ; their 
dssire of purifying the nobility, of restoring the 
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church) and of suppressing heresy, j^ jy 
AUared by these pretences, forty thou- 1537.' 
sand hardy enthusiasts marched beneath 
a banner which represented the five wounds of 
Christ ; and the countenance of the archbishop 
of York, and lord Darcy, at once sanctioned and 
supported the rebejlion. 

The duke of Norfolk was appointed general 
against the rebels, and -after an ineffectual at- 
tempt at' accommodation, the latter determined 
to pass a river in their front, and iittack with 
superior numbers the royal army. They were 
twice disappointed in this design by violent falls 
of rain, which swelled the ford. Their mindSy 
prone to superstition, were deeply affected by 
these occurrences ; many of them dispersed ; 
and the remainder were soon after routed by 
Norfolk. Aske^ and lord Darcy, with many of 
the chiefs, were put to death ; and an amnesty 
was granted to the common people. 

Soon after this prosperous success, Henry's 
joy was crowned by the birth of a son, who was 
baptized by the name of Edward. Yet was not 
his happiness without alloy : the queen died two 
days after. But a son had so long been ardently 
wished for by Henry, and was now become so 
aecessary, in order to prevent disputes with re- 
gard to the succession, that the king's affliction 
was drowned in his joy. The prince, not six 
days old, was created prince of Wales, duke 
of Cornwall, and earl of Chester ; sir Edward 
Seymour, the queen's brother, was raised to the 
dignity ' of eart of Hertford ; sir William Fitz- 
Williams, high admiral, was created earl of 
Southampton ; sir William Paulet, lord St. John ; 
and sir John Bussel, lord Russel. 
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^^ D Domestic quiet comb'mkig: wkh Henrf '• 
1538! rapacity produced the entire destruction of 
the monasteries ; a new visitation of tbeat 
was appointed ; and the abbots and monies were 
induced, in expectation of better treatncii^) to 
vaake a voluntary resignatioo oftbeir houses. At 
different times the king: suppressed nx hundred 
and forty-five monasteries; of whidi twenty- 
eight had abbots that enjoyed a seat in fMrltt^ 
snent. Ninety colleges were demotished in se* 
vera! counties; two thousand three hundred 
and se9renty-£[Mir chantries and free chapels s 
and an hundred and ten hospitals. The wh<^ 
i«venue o( these establishments amounted to ono 
hundred and ^xty-one thousand one huodMd 
pounds* 

These violent measures, however, did no€ 
pass without mumuirs and commotions; but 
Henry took an effectual method of Interesting* 
the nobility and gentry in the success of his 
plans : he either made a gift of the revenues 
of convents to his favourites and courtiers^ pp 
sold them at law prices, or exchanged them Ibr 
other lands on veiy disadvantageous terms. 
He wad so profuse in these liberaUties, that )i« 
is said to have given a woman the wliole re- 
venue of a convent, as a reward for m^akinf^ a 
pudding, which happened to gratify his palate. 
He also settled pensions on the abbots and 
priors, proportioned to their former revenues op 
to their merjts ; and gave each monk a yearly* 
pension of eight marks. At this time, six new 
bishoprics were erected, Westminster, Oxford^ 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester ; 
of which all but the first subsist at this day. 
Beside the lands possessed by the monasteriesi 
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wliich were seized without reserve) the regular 
clergy enjoyed a considerable part of the bene* 
£ce8 of England) and of the tithes annexed to 
them : and these were also at this time trans- 
ferred to the crown) and by those means passed 
into the hands of laymen : an abuse which has 
left the church of England poor, and entailed 
^nisery on many of her ablest ministers. 

The court of Rome saw this sacniegious 
|)Iunder with . extreme indignation ; and Henry 
was frequently reproached with his resemblance 
to the emperor Julian. Amongst those who dis- 
tinguished tnemselves in the defence of the 
church, was Reginald Pole, descended from the 
royal family, being fourth son of tlie countess 
of Salisbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence* 
He gave in early youth, indications of a fine 
genius ; and Henry, who intended to raise him 
to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, conferred 
on him the deanery of Exeter, and permitted 
him to retire to Padua to finish his studies^ 
The king even desired his opinion relative to 
the measures he had taken for abolishing the 
papal authority. Pole replied by writing a 
treatise on the unity of the ckitrch^ in which he in? 
veighed against the king's supremacy, his di- 
vorce,! his second marriage ; and exhorted the 
emperor to revenge on him the injury done to 
the imperial family, and to the catholic cause* 
Henry, though provoked beyond measure at 
this outrage, dissembled his resentment ; and he 
sent a message to Pole, desiring him to i^lurn to 
En^and, in order to explain certain passag;e9 
in his book, which he found somewhat obscure 
and .difficult. Pole was on his guard against 
jtiiiA. insidious invitation ; and determined to rpy 
P ? 
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roaiB in Italy, where he was uaivm*sallr be- 
loved. 

Soon after he wae raised l^ the pope to the 
dignily of a cardinal ; and conscitlUs of Henry's 
enmity, and on principle hostife to the inno« 
yations that had taken pte e, engaged in every 
intrigue against him. Coirttney, marquis ef 
Exeter; sir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord 
Abergavenny; sir Nichdas Cai'ew, master of 
horse and knight of the garter; Henry de la 
Pole, lord Montacute; and sir GeoflTrey de la 
Pole, brothers to the cardinal, ent<ered into a 
conspiracy with the cardinal against Henry, 
which being detected, all of them suffiered, ex* 
cept sir Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned 5 
and he owed this grace to his having first car- 
ried to the king secret hHelligence of the pk>t. 
We know little concerning the justke or ini* 
quity of the sentence pronounced against these 
tnen ; we only know, that the condemnation 
of a man who was at that time prosecuted by the 
court, forms no presumption of his guilt. 

Henry was so much goveitiedr by passion, 
that nothing could have stopped his oppositiou 
against Rome^ but ^me other object of animosity* 
Though he had gradually been changing the 
tenets of that theological system, in which he 
had been educated, he was no less dogmatical 
in the few articles which remained to him, than 
if the whole fabric had been unshaken. The 
point en which he chieDy rested his orthodoxy 
happened to be real presence ; and all departure 
Ibom this principle he hekl to be heretical and 
detestable. 

Lambert, a schoolmaster of London, had pre-^ 
sumed to draw up his objections to the corpoFQiA 
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pyesence> utider ten several heads; and when 
cited before Cranmcr and Latimefy instead of 
recanting, he appealed to the king* 

Henry was not displeased at an opportunity 
o€ exerting his supremacy, and displaying his 
learning. Public notice was given, that he in* 
t^ided to enter the lists with the schoolmasters 
scafiblds were erected in Westminster-hall for 
the accommodation of the audience ; and Henry 
appeared on his throne, accompanied with all 
the ensigns of majesty, and with all his bishops, 
peerS) and courtiers around him ; while in the 
nndst 'of tliis splendid assembly was produced 
the unhappy lAmbert, who was required to 
defend his opinkHis against his royal antago- 
nist* 

The conference being opened by the bishop 
of Chichesters the king asiked Lambert, with a 
stem countenance, what his opinion was of 
Christ's corporeal presence in the sacrament of 
the al^r; and when Lambert began his reply 
with some compliment to his majesty, he rejected 
the praise with disdain and indignation. He 
afterwards pressed Lambert with arguments 
dmwn from scvipture and the schoolmen. The 
audience applauded the force of his reasoning 
and the extent of his erudition ; Cranmer se- 
conded his proofs by some new topics ; Gardiner 
entei^ the lists as a support to Cranmer ; Ton- 
stal took up the argument after Gardiner; 
Stokesley brought ft-esh aid to Tonstal ; six bi« 
shops more appeared successively in the iieki 
after Stokesley ; and the disputation, if it de- 
serves the name, was prolonged for five houi-s ; 
till Lambert, fatigued, confounded, browbeaten, 
and abashed) was at last reduced to silence* Tlie 
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king then returning to . the charge^ asked hina 
whether he were convinced ? and he proposed as 
a concluding argument, this interesting questioat 
Whether he were resolved to live or to die? 
Lambert replied, that he cai<tt himself wholly on 
his majesty's clemency ; the king told him that 
he woiUd be no protector of heretics ; and there- 
fore if that were his final answer, he must expect 
to be committed to the flames. Cromwel^ as 
vicegerent, pronounced the sentence against 
him. 

Lambeit was not daunted by the terrors of 
the punishment to which he was condemned. 
His executioners took care to make the suffer- 
ings of a man who had personally opposed the. 
king, as cruel as possible : he was burned at a 
slow fire ; and when, there appeared no end of 
his torments,, some of the guards, moi« merciful 
than the i^st, lifted him on their halberts, and 
threw him into the flames, where he was con- 
sumed. While they were employed in this 
friendly oflice, he cried aloud several times, 
JVbne but QhrUt^ Twne but Christ ; and with these 
words he expii^d. 

Socb after this a parliament was sum- 

\^g moned: and after a short prorogation, 

' the bill of the six articlesy or the bloody 

bill ass the protestants justly termed it, was in- 

troducect, and having passed the two houses, 

received the royal assent. ' 

In this law the docUnne of the real presence 
was established, the communion in one kind, 
the perpetual obligation of vows of chastity, the 
utility of private masses, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the necessity of auricular confession. 
The denial of the first article with regard to Xh9. 
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Bre, and to the uant forfeiture as hi cases of 
treasoo ; and admitted not the privilege of ab- 
juring; a degree of seT^rity imknown to the 
M^^MtMtifHt itself. The doiiai •£ any of the 
ether five articles, t^ten though recanted, was 
poms hah te l^ the forlistture ^ goods and chae- 
tels, «id Iflnprisottmcnt during the kiQg% ple»- 
flure ; and an obsdaate adherence to error, or a 
iida[ise, was adjudged to be felonf, and punish*- 
aeble with death. The marriage of priests was 
cobjected to the same punishasent. Their com- 
SBCvce wkh women was, on the first offence, fn^ 
fdiure and knpriaomnent ; on the second, death. 
The s6ctaining from confession, and from r&- 
oemng the euchaiiet at the accustomed times, 
•ubj^cted tlie person to fine and imprisonment 
duHag the king's pleascire ; and if the criminal 
persevered after conrictton, he was punishable 
Of death and forfeiture, as in cases of felony. 
The pariiament having thus resigned all thehr 
retigtous liberties, proceeded to an entire sur- 
render of their civil : by one act they gave to 
the king's proclamation, the same force as to a 
stMute enacted by parliament. Henry, who 
seems to have thought that the woi-d marriagej 
was sufficient to cover the blackest enormities, 
being for once innocently set free, by the death 
of Jane Seymour, began to think of entering into 
a new contract. His friendship for Francis in- 
duced him to think of a French princess ; and 
he proposed to that monarch to have a confer- 
ence at Calais, on pretence of business ; and 
that he should bring along with him the two 
princesses of Guise, together with the fin^^st 
ladies of quality in France, in order to select one 
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for a queen* But the gallant spirit of Francis 
*wu3 shocked with the indelicacy of the proposal; 
and notwithstanding his desire to oblige the king 
of England, he rejected his advances. 

Henry then began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards a German alliance ; and Cromwci joy- 
fully seconded this intention, by proposing 
to him Anne of Cleves, whose father, the duke 
of that name, had great interest among the Lu- 
theran princes, and whose sister, Sibylla, wb» 
married to the elector of Saxony- A flattering 
picture of -the princess by Hans Holbein deter^? 
mined Henry to apply to her father ; and after 
some negociation, the marriage was at last con- 
cluded ; and Anne was sent over to England* 
The king, impatient to be satisfied with regarcjl 
to the person of his bride, came privately to 
Rochester, and had a sight of her. He found 
her one of the massive figures he admired ; but 
utterly destitute both of beauty and grace, an4 
very unlike the pictures and representations 
which he had received. He swore she was a 
great Elanders mare ; and declared that he 
never could possibly bear her any affection. 
The matter was worse when he found that she < 
could speak no language but Dutch, of which 
he was entirely ignorant ; and that the charms 
of'her conversation were not likely to compen«» 
sate for the homeliness of her person. He re» 
turned to Greenwich very melancholy ; and la- 
mented his hard fate to Cromwel, as well as to 
lord Russel, sir Anthony Brown, and sir An-f 
thony Dehny. This last gentleman, in order 
to give him comfort, tokl him, that his misfor- 
tune was common to him with all kings, who 
f:ould not, like private persons, choose for them? 
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selves ; but must receive their wives from the 

judgment and fancy of others. 

Henry therefore reserved out of policy, not- 
"withstanding his aversion to' her, to complete the 
marriage; and he told CromweJ, that since 
matters bad gone so far, he must put his neck' 
into the yoke* Cromwel, who knew how ^ p 
ipuch his own interests were concerned 1540. 
in this affair, was very anxious to learn 
from the king, next morning after the marriage, 
whether he now liked his spouse any better.. 
The king told him that he hated her worse than 
ever, and even suspected her not to be a true 
maid ; a point- about which he entertained an 
extreme delicacy. He continued, however, to 
be civil to Anne; and even seemed to repose 
his usual confidence in Cromwel, on whom he 
conferred new honours. But these were de- 
ceitful appearances : his aversion to the queen 
secretly increased every day ; and having at last 
broken all restraint, it prompted him at once to 
seek the dissolution of a mamage so odious to 
him, and to involve his minister in ruin, who 
had been the innocent author of it. The fall 
of Cromwel was hastened by other causes. All 
the nobility hated a man who, being of low ex- 
traction, had engrossed many of the most con- 
siderable offices of the crown. The people were 
averse to him, as the supposed author of the 
vidience on the monasteries. The catholics re- 
gaixled him as the concealed enemy of their re- 
ligion ; the protestants, observing his exterior 
concurrence with all the persecutions exercised 
against them, were inclined to bear him as little 
favour; while the king, who found that great 
clamours had on all hands arisen against the ad« 
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jninislnitibii) IMS not dia|>leased to IfaMvoa h» 
minister the load of puUic hatred, hoping by sa 
easy a saciifice,. to regain the afiections of his 
subjects. 

Another more powerfiil motive^ however,^ 
brought about an luiesspected revolution in the 
court. The king had fixed his affTecdon on Ca.^ 
Uterine Howard, niece to tlie duke of Norfolk ; 
and beii^ determined to gratify this new pas^ 
sion, he could find no expedient but by procur- 
ing a divorce fix>m his present consort, to raise 
Gatheriiie to his bed and throne. The duke^ 
who had long been engaged in dimity witli 
Gromwel, made the same use of her insinua* 
tions to ruin this minister, tliat he had formerly 
done of Anne Boleyn's against Wolsey: and' 
when all engines were prepared, be obtained a- 
oommisston from the king, to arrest Cromwel- 
at the council-table, on an accusation of higk* 
treason, and to commit him to the tower. Im* 
mediately after, a bill of attainder was framed 
aigainst him ; and the House of peers thought 
proper, without trial, examination, or evidence, 
to condemn to death, on the most frivoloiis pre* 
tences, a man, whom a few days before they had 
declared worthy to he vicar-general of the 
universe. The house of commons, likewise, 
passed the bill, though not without some oppo- 
sition. 

Cromwel endeavoured to soften the king, by. 
the most humble supplications ; but though the 
unhappy prisoner once wrote to him, in so mov*^ 
ing a strain, as even to draw tears from his eyes, 
he hanlened himself against air movements of 
pity, and refused his pardon. When brought ta 
the place of execution, Cromwel avoided all 
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calmest ptotestbttons of hk% iunoeenct, and all 
. complamta against the sentence pvonouQced upon 
him* He knew that Henry would resent on his 
son, those symptoms of opposition to his will, 
and that his death alone woirid not terminate that 
monarch's vengeance. He was a man ofpru* 
dence, industry^ and abilities ; worthy of a belter 
master, and of a better fkte« Thouf^h raised to 
the sttiUmit of power from a low origin^ he be- 
trayed no insolence or ccHitempt towards his in- 
&mrs ; and was careful to remember all the obli- 
gations, which, during his more humble fortune, 
he had owed to any bne ; a circumstance that re- 
flects the highest lustre on hts name* 

ITie measures for divorcing Henry from Anne 
of Clever, were earned oh al*;the same time with 
the bill of attainder against Crbmwel* Anne 
bad formerly been contracted by her fiithcr to 
the duke of Lorraine ; and Henry pleaded this 
pre-contract as a ground of divorce. The corn- 
vocation was satisfied with the reason ; the par- 
liament ratified the decision of the clergy ; and 
Anne, who was blessed with an happy insensibi* 
lity of temper, willingly hearkened to an accom- 
modation with Henry ; and when he offered to 
make a settlement of three thousand pounds a 
year upon her, she a|:cepted of the conditions, 
and gave her consent to the divorce* The only 
instance of a generous pride which she betrayed^ 
was, that she refused to return to her own country, 
after the affront which she had received : and she 
lived and died in England. 

The alliance which Henr)*^ soon after con- 
tracted with the emperor, and his marriage with 
Catherine Howard, were regarded by the ca- 

VoL. XX. E 
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thoUc^AS &¥oursble incidents to their partf ; an4* 
t)ie lvii>g'» councils beini^ now directed by Norfelk 
and GaniiDer) a fiH»ious pefseGution was commetic- 
ed against the protestants ; and the law of the six 
articles, which had nearly lain dormant, was now 
execuUd with »rigour. 

A. D. Though the spint of the English seem* 
1341. ed to be totally sunk under the despotic 
•power of Henry, there apipeared s^me- 
symptoms of discontent. An inconsidei*able re- 
bellion brc^e out in Yorkshire, headed :by Sir 
John Nevil; but it was soon suppressed, and 
Nevii, witli other rrnglieaders, were executed^ 
The rebels were supposed' to be instigated by the 
intrigues of cardinal Pole, and the king w'as in- 
stantly determined to make the countess of Safis- 
hury,. who already lay under sentence of death, 
sulfbr ft* her son's offences- He ordered hep to 
he catrted to execution ; and this venerable ma« 
tron still maintained the spirit of t-hat long race 
of monarchs, from whom she was descended* She 
refused to lay her head on the block, to submit to 
aiientence where she had received no trial. She 
toW the executioner, that if he would have her 
head, he must win it tlie best way he could ; and 
thus, shaking her venerable grey locks, she ran 
about the scaffold ; and the executioner followed: 
her with his ax, aiming many fruitless blows at 
her neck, before he was able to give the fatal 
stroke. Thus perished the last of the line of 
Flantagenet, which with great glory, but still 
greater crimes and mbfortunes, had governed 
i^gland for the space of three hundred years. 

The spirit of religious innovation, which had 
seized other pwts of Europe, had made iis way 
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uftto Scotland ; the nobility also, from theexam* 

pie of EnglamU had cast a wiahful eye on the 

church revenue ; and Henry had never ceased exi- 

Inonittg his nephew James to imitate his conduct. 

He had solicited him to meet him at York ; and 

-had evea obtained a promise for that purpose. 

But the ecclesiastics, alarmed at the consequei>- 

ces of the intei^ieiv, united their influence with 

that of the queeUy to delay him; and James was 

prevailed on to send excuses to his uncle, who 

4mk1 already come to York. 

Henry, vexed with the disappointment, and 
nenraged at the affropt, vowed vengeance against 
his nephew ; and ht began, by penaittini^ pira- 
cies^ at sea, and incuTsioiis at land, to put Ids 
threats in execution* But he received soon after, 
m tds own fiuniiy, an affront to which he was 
much more sensible, and which touched him^ina 
point, where hie ahvays showed an extreme de- 
^cacy« He had thought himself very happy in 
Jiis new marriage: the agreeable person and 
-disposition of Catherine, had entirely captivated 
-his affections; and he made no secret of his de*- 
voted attachment to h^r. But the queen's cpnr 
duct very little meiited this tenderness « un- 
doubted information was soon conveyed to Hen- 
ry, of her anti-nuptial incontinence with some of 
her father^s servants; which at first aflected 
him so much, that he burst into teara ; ami other 
circumstances were discl6sed, which rendered 
her duty as a wife also very questionable*- The 
queen, however, denied her guilt ; but when inr 
formed that a full discovery was made, she con- 
fessed that she had been criminal before marri- 
age ; and only insisted she had-never been false 
to the king's bed* But as there was evidence 
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that one Colepepper had passed the night with her 
alone since her mamage ; and as it appeared that 
she had taken a person named Derham, her olcT 
paramour, into her service) she seemed to deserve 
little credit in this asseireration ; and the king, 
besides, was not dF^a humour to make anjr differ- 
ence between these degrees of guilt* 

Henr}r, infuiiate and ashamed, immediatdf 
convoked a parliament, the usual instrument of 
his tyranny. The' two houses having t^eceived 
the queen's confession, made a consolatory ad- 
dress to the king* They desired leave to pass a 
bill of attainder against the queen and her accom- 
plices ; and, as th^re was a law in force, making 
it treason to speak ill of the queen, as well as dt 
the king, they craved his royal pardon, if any of 
them should, on the present occasion, have trans- 
gressed any part of the statute* 

Having obtained a gracious answer to tliese 
requests, the parliament proceeded to vote a bill 
of attainder fok* treason, against the' queen, and 
the viscountess of Rocheford, wlio had con- 
ducted her secret amours ; and, in this bill, C^e- 
pepper and Derhana wei*e also comprehended. 
At the same time, they passed a bill of attainder 
for misprision of treason, against the old duch- 
ess of Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother, her 
uncle lord William Howard, and his lady, toge- 
ther with the countess of Bridgews^ter, and nine 
persons more ; because they knew the queen's 
vicious course of life before her marriage, and 
had concealed it. This was an effect of Henry's 
usual extravagance, to expect that parents should 
so far forget the ties of natural affection, and the 
sentiments of shame and decency, as to reveal 
to him the most secret disorders of their family* 
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He himself seems to have heen sensiUe of the 
cruelty of this proceeding : for he pardoned the 
duchess of Norfislki and roost of the others con- 
demned for mispriston of treason. 

Hovirevery to secure himself for the future^ as 
Well as his successors, from this fatal accident, 
he engaged the parliament to pass a law some- 
what extraordinary* Among otiier clauses, it 
Was enacted, that if tlie king married any wo- 
man who had beeti incontinent) taking her for a 
true maid, she shouki be guilty of treason, if she 
did not previously reveal her guilt to him. The 
people made merry with this singular clause, and 
said, that the king must henceforth look out for 
a widow ; for no reputed maid would' ever bb 
persuaded to incur the penalty of the statute. 
After this, the queen was beheaded on Tower- 
kill, together with lady RbcheCbtxi. They be- 
haved in a manner suitable to their disboiute 
life; and as lady Rocheford was known to be 
the chief instrument in bringing Anne Boleyn to 
an untimely end, she died unpitied. 

The king, armed by the authority of 
pariiament, employed his commissioners '^L^* 
to select a ^system pf tenets ; and a small - 

volume was soon after published, palled the 
** Institution of a Christian Man," which ^va^ 
received by the convocation, and voted to be the 
standard of orthodoxy ; yet it' was not long be- 
fore Henry ordered a new book to be composed, 
under the title of the " Erudition of a Christian 
Man ;" and witliout asking the consent of the 
convocation, he published it by his own autho- 
nty, and that of parliament. Though this dif- 
fered from the insciiution^ he was no less positive 
M> bis new creed, than he had been in* his old, 
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and he required the belief of the nation to v«er 
with his own. 

A monarch) so imperious, was not likely to 
pass over the conduct of the king of Scots, in 
slighting; the advances which he had made him ; 
«nd a manifesto soon paved the way to hosdlt^ 
•ties. He employed the duke of Norfolk, whom 
he called the scourge of the Scots, to command 
in the war; and that nobleman, with twenty 
thousand men, passed the Tweed at Berwtcki 
and marched along the hanks of the river, as far 
as Kelso ; but, on the approach of James at the 
head of thirty thousand men, the English repassed 
the river, and retreated into their own counu-y. 
The king of Scots, inflamed with a desire of mi- 
litary glory, and of revenge on h;s invaders, gave 
the signal for pursuing them, and carrying the 
war into England ; but his nobility, in general, 
opposed this resolution, and refused to proceed. 
Enraged at this mutiny, he reproached them 
tf itli cowai^ice, and threatened vengeance ; but 
still resolved, with the forces which adhered to 
him, to make an impression on the enemy. He' 
sent ten thousand men to the western borders, 
who entered England at Solway Frith ^ and he 
himself followed them at a small distance. In- 
dignant, however, at the refractory disposition of 
his nobles, he sent a message to the armyj de- 
priving lord Maxwell, their general, of his com- 
mission, and conferring the command on Oliver 
Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his fa- 
vourite. The army, extremely disgusted with 
this alteration, was ready to disband, when a 
small body of English appeared, not excseeding 
five hundred men, under the command of Da- 
cres and Mulgrave. A panic seized the Scots> 
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who immediately took to flight, «id were pur- 
cued by the enemy* Few were killed in this 
rout) but a great many were taken prisoneis, and 
among them, some of the i»iocipal nobility, who 
were all sent to London. 

James, being naturally of a melancholy diV 
position, as well as endowed with a high spirit, 
lost all command of his temper on this dismal 
occasion* Rage against his nobility, who he 
believed had betrayed him ; ^ame for a defeat 
by sQch unequal numiiers ; regret for the past, 
fear oi the fiitim* ; all these passions so wrought 
upob him, that he would admit of no consola- 
tion, but abandoned himself wholly to despair. 
His body was wasted by sympathy with his anxi- 
ous jtnind ; and even his life began to be thought 
in danger* He had no issue living ; and hear- 
ing thatf hfls queen was safely delivered, he asked, 
whether she bad brought him a male or a female 
child ? bein^ told the latter, he turned himself 
in his bed: " The crown came with ^ j^jy^ 
woman," said he, ^' and it will go with 1543. 
one : many miseries await th'^ poor king- 
dom : Henry will make it his own, either by 
force of arms, or by marriage." A few days 
after, he expired, in the flower of his age. 

Henry was no sooner informed of this victory, 
and of the death of his nephew, than he projected 
the scheme of uniting Scotland to his own do- 
minions, by marrying his son Edward to the 
heiress of that kingdom* The Scottish nobles; 
who w^ his prisoners, readily assented to tho 
proposal ; and to forwai^ this, they were permit- 
ted, on delivering hostages, to return to Scotland, 
where they found affairs in much confusion. 

To check the new opinions which were spread- 
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lag in Scotland, the pope, bad bestowed oA Bea/^ 
ton the primatei who acted as minister to Jatne», 
the dignity of cardinal. Upon the death of his 
master^ this man forged, it is said, a will for the 
king, appointing himself and three more regents 
of the kingdom. During., the minority of the 
infant princess, by virtue of this will, he excluded 
the pretensions of James earl of Arran, of the 
name of Hamilton, who by hi* grandmother^ 
daughter to James the third, was next heir to 
the crown. A new revolution was favoumble 
to Arran g the suspicion of Beaton's forgery, 
with the accession of the noblemen fit>m £ng^ 
land, turned the balance in his favour ; and he 
was declared governor. The cardinal was 
committed to custody under the care of lord Se- 
ton ; and a negociation was commenced with 
^ir Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador, fop 
the marriage of the infant queen with the prince 
of Wales. The following conditions were quickly 
agreed on ; ^ that the queen should remain in 
Scotland, till she should be ten years of age ; 
that she should then be sent to England to be 
educated; that six Scottish noblemen should 
immediately be delivered as hostages to Henr}' ; 
and that the kingdom, notwithstanding its union 
with England, should still retain, its laws and 
privileges. By means of these equitable cour 
ditions, the war between the nations, which had 
threatened Scotland with such dismal calamities, 
seemed to be changed into perpetual concoixl and 
amity. 

But the cardinal primate having prevailed on 
Seton to restore him to his* liberty, was able, by 
the assistance of the church, to confound all these 
measures. He represented the unioi) with.Eng- 
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land« as the certain ruin of the ancient religion ; 
and, as soon as he found a war with that kingdom 
unavoidable} he determined to apply to France. 
JMatthew Stuart, e«*l of I^enoX) a young noble*^ 
tti^ of a great family y was at that time in the 
French court ; and Francis, being informed that 
be was engaged in ancient and hereditary en* 
mity with the Hamiltons, who had murdered 
his father, sent him over to his native countryy 
^ui a support to the cardinal and the queen-mo- 
ther; promising that a supply of money, and, if 
necessary* military succours, should soon be dis- 
patched after him. Arran, the governor, seeing 
all these preparations against him, assembled 
^is fiiends, and made an attempt to get the per- 
son of the infant queen into his custody ; but) 
being repulsed, he was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with his enemies, and to intrust 
•diat precious charge to the heads of four potent 
families, the Grahams, Areskines, IJndseys, and 
Levingstones, who were neutral in the contest* 

The French intngues in Scotlahd induced 
Henry to form a close league with Hie emperor, 
who earnestly courted his alliance. That they 
might have a pretence for enforcing their as- 
sumed claims, they sent a message to Francis, 
Inquiring him to renounce his alliance with Sul« 
tan Solyman, and to make reparation for all the 
prejudice which Christendom had sustained from 
that unnatural confederacy ; and upon the 
French king's i^fosal, war was declared against 
him by the adlies. 

For carrying pn the war with France, parlia- 
ment granted Henry a subsidy ; and about the 
same time, he again entered into marriage with 
4i^i#[fF|^.jpar, widow of Nevil, lord Latimer, a 
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woman of virtue, and somewhat inclined to th^ 
reformed doctrines. The king's league with 
the emperor seemed, on the other hand, no less 
favourable to the catholic party ; and thus mat- 
ters remained still nearly babmced between th« 
factions. 

The confederacy between Henry and Char}e$ 
was productive of no considerable immediate ad^ 
vantage; Francis even wrested Landrecy frot^ 
the emperor; and from the continent, the at* 
tention of the king of England was directed to 
the affairs of Scotland. The tnyBtcrate.^eamtty 
which had Uken place between the families :«f 
Lenox and Arran, made the interests of thqs© 
two noblemen incompatible ; the former, disap^ 
pointed in the hopes he had formed of marrymg 
the queen-dowager, retiring to Dumbaiton) h«4 
entemd into a correspondtaice with the English 
court ; and having collected an army of t«n thou* 
sand men, threatened his enemies with imme« 
diate destruction. The cardinal had no equal forc^ 
to oppose to him ; but, by his artiBces, s^UCed 
Jiis followers ; prevailed on U\e ;Doiigiiisses tO 
change paity ; and represented to the whole na* 
lion the danger of civil wars and commotions. 
Lenox, observing the unequal contest in which he 
was engaged, was at last obliged to lay down hf« 
arms, and to accept of an accommodation with 
the governor and the cardinal ; but no confidence 
took place between the parties. Lenox, fortifying 
his castles, and putting himself in a posture of 
defence, waited the arrival of the English sue* 
cours, froCTi whose assistance alone, he expected 
to obtain the superiority over his enemies. 

While the winter restrained Henry from milU 
tary operations, he summoned a new padii^ni^^ 
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Whicli)' after declanng the prince of Wslest or 
uny of the king'ft male issae« first htm to the 
erpwn« restr>r€d the two princesses, Mary and 
Eliaabetb, to their right of succession ; but such 
was Henry's caprice, that while he opened the 
way for these princesses to ascend the throne, 
be would not alfow the acts to be reversed which 
had desclared them illegitimate. 

Tame as parliament was -to the imperious 
mandates of Henry v it had always granted sub- 
sidies' with reluctance. To fill his exchequer, 
therefore* without its intervendon, he raised the 
value of gold and silver ; coined base money ; 
named commissioners £br levying a benevo- 
lence ; and, by these expedients, extorted about 
seventy thousand pounds. Read, alderman of 
Londoo, a man somewhat advanced in years, 
having refused to contribute, or not coming up 
to the expectation! of the commissioners, was 
entY>lled as a fbot-soldier in the Scottish wars, 
and was there taken prisoner. Roach, who 
had beoi equally refractory, was thrown into 
prison, and obtained not his Hberty, but by pay- 
ing a large compositi(Hi. 

These extortions enabled Henry to invade 
Scotland with a fleet and army. The troops 
Were disembarked near Leilh ; and, after dis- 
persing a small body which opposed them, they 
took, that town without resisiance, and then 
marched to Edinburgh, the gates of which were 
soon beaten down ; and the English first pil* 
Ihged, and then set fire to the city. The regent 
and cardinal were not prepared to oppose so 
great a force, and they fled to Stirling. The 
English marched eastward ; laid waste the whole 
country ; burned and destroyed Haddington and 
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Danbar, then retreated ' into England ; having 
lost only forty men in the virhole expedition* 
The earl of Arran collected some fordes; but 
finding that the English were already departed^ 
he turned them against Lenox, who was justly 
suspected of a correspondence with the enemy. 
That nobleman, after making some resistance^ 
was obliged to fly into England, Where Henry 
settled a pension on him, and gave him hisnleeey 
lady Margaret Douglass, in marriage. 

This incursion inflamed, without subduing 
the spirits of the Scots ; but the reason of Henry 
recalling his troops so soon, was his league with 
the emperor» in which those two princes had 
personally engaged to invade France with above 
one hundred thousand men* To these formi- 
dable preparations, Francis could not oppose 
much above forty thousand men. ^ 

.The emperor having taken Commcrcy and 
Ligny, invested St. Disier on the Maine ; and 
Henry, having divided his forces, formed him- 
self the siege of Boulogne, while that of Mon* 
U^uil was carried on by the duke of Norfolk. 
Vervin was governor of Boulogne, and under 
him Philip Corse, a brave old soldier, who encou- 
raged the garrison to defend themselves to the 
last extremity; but being killed during the 
course of the siege, the town was immediately 
surrendered to Henry by the cowardice of Ver- 
vin, who was afterwards beheaded for this 
dishonoui^le capitulation. 

Meanwhile, Charles had taken St. Disier ; and 
finding the season much advanced, he began to 
hearken to a treaty of peace with France, sinige 
all his schemes for subduing that kingdom were 
Ukeiy to prove abortive. In order to. have a 
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pretence fb»' deserting his ally,. he sent a mes- 
seiiger to the English camp, requiring Henrf 
immediately to meet him with his army before] 
Paris, as had been previously agreed on. Hen- 
ry replied, that he was too far engaged in the 
siege of Boulogne to raise it with honour, and. 
that the emperor himself had first broken the 
concert by besieging St. Disier. This »Q§wet 
served Charles as a sufficient rieason'for conclud* 
ing a peace with Francis, at Crespy, .wher^ no* 
mendon was made of England. Soon after, 
Henry returned into England ; and though this 
eampsdgn served to the populace as raattcfr of 
great triumph, all inen of^ sense concluded that 
the king had, as in airHis former military enter- 
prises, obtained, at a great expense, ah uninl- 
pdrtaht acquisition.' 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, / p* 
was conducted feebly and with various' 1545. 
success ; nor was the war against Prance . ,. 
fnaihtained with more vigour. ., Henry, to.. de- 
fend his possessions there, had levied fourteen, 
thousand Germans ; but the emperor would not 
allow them a passage through his dominions* 
Want of occupation and of p>ay, . soon produced. 
a' mutiny among them ; and having seized the 
English commissaries' as a, security for arrears, 
tney retreated into their own country. 

The great expense of these two wars main- 
tatfied by Henryi* obliged' him to summon a 
new parliament. The commons granted him a. 
subsidy, payable in' two' years,* of t^o shilfino^s 
St pound on land : the spirituality* voted him six 
shillings a pound. But the parliament, appre- 
hensiye lest n>ore demands should be inade jupon' 
them, endeavoufecf to ' savetheniselvei *by* a Very 
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extraordinary liberaiity of other people's pro* 
perty. By one vote they bestowed on the king 
all the revenues of the universities, as well as of 
the chauntries, free chapels, and hospitals. 
Henry was pleased with this concession, as it 
ilKreased his power ; but he had no intention to 
i*6b learning of all her endowments ; and he 
toon took care to inform the universities, that he 
meant not to touch their revenues. Thus these 
ancient and celebrated establishments owe their 
existence to the generosity of the king. 
j^D^ Henry employed in militai'y prepara- 
XS4e. tions the money granted by parliament ; 
and sent over the carl of Hertford and 
lord Lisle, the admiral, to Calais, with a body 
of nine thousand men, two-thirds of which con- 
sisted of foreigners. Some skirmishes of small 
moment ensued with the French ; but as no 
hopes of any Considerable progress could be en- 
tertained by either party, both came to an ac- 
c6mmodation. Commissioners having met at 
Campe, a small place between Andres and Guis- 
lies, articles were soon agreed on, and the peace 
signed. The chief conditions were, that Henry 
should retain Boulogne during eight years, or 
till the former debt due by Francis should be 
paid. This debt was settled at two millions of 
livres, besides a claim of five hundred thousand 
livres, which was afterwards to be adjusted. 
Francis took care to comprehend Scotland in the 
treaty. Thus all that Henry obtained by a war 
which cost him above one million three hun* 
dVed and forty thousand pounds sterling, was a 
bad and a chargeable security for a debt which 
Svas not a third of the value. 

Domestic affairs now engaged the whole of 
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Henry's attention. He was'previuled on tp 
permit the Litany to be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongue ; and Cranmer taking advantage of Gai> 
diner's absence on an embassy to the emperor^ 
attempted lo draw him into forther innovations ; 
but Gardiner frustrated his aims by political ad- 
dress. Cramner lost this year the most sincere 
and powerful friend be possessed at court, Charles 
Brandony duke of Suffolk* This noSleman 
^eems to have been worthy of the fiivour which, 
from his earliest youth, he had enjoyed with his 
tpaster. The king was sitting in council when 
informed of Suffolk's death; and he took the 
opportunity both to express his own sorrow for 
the loss, and to deliver an eulogium on the de- 
creased. He declared, that during the whole 
course of their friendship, his brother-in-law 
had never made one attempt to injure an adver* 
sary, and had never whispered a word to the dis- 
advantage of any person. *^ Is there any of you,, 
my lords, whp can say as much ?" Witli these 
words, he looked round in all their faces, and 
saw that confusioq which the consciousness of se- 
cret gi^ijt paturally produced. 

Cranmer himself, when bereaved of this sup- 
port, was the mp;^ exposed to those cabals of 
the courtiers, which the opposition in party and 
religion rendered sp ft*equent among Henry's 
uninisters and counsellors. The catholics took 
told of the king by his passion for orthodoxy j 
and they represented to him, that if his laudable 
zeal for enforcing the truth met with no better 
success, it was altogether owing to the primate, 
whose example and encouragement were^ in 
reality, the secret supports of heresy. Henry, 
seeing the point at which they aimed, feigned a 
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compKuice, tmd desired the cquncil to make bfr 
^iiiryimo Cfanmer'i' conduct. ' t^vtrf b6dy npjr 
ebnsldcre'd thi^ primite hs lost ; and Ms old 
frieiidis, from fntei^esttid vieVjrs," as well as' Ae op- v 
pdsite party' from animosity', .b^gan to show hihi 
marks of neglect and: disregard. H^ Was obligf- 
ed th stand several liocirs among the' lacqueys 's^t 
the door'bf the toUncil-chartiber,* beforfe he could 
Be adnfittW V'tind^ien'^e' ^a^ at last called i^, 
Ke was told, tl&t they h'a'd dfetermthfed to send 



as ajfledjgeof lavburandpiitection^ Jhe'couiif- 
fcil w^re 6(^nM^ded;*"and 'When 'they cafti^' 't|'6. 
i3re the king, he 'reprblfed ihehi in the severi^st 
terms ; «iil tol3 tjiem tliat he Was well acquamt- 
ifd With Cferitniers fnertt, as wbll'^^s with' their 
fiiafighitv ''^nd'^erfyyV'-^^orfclk*, Wh(C|* was Craii- 
inieKs^a{)ita1'(5nefe'y,'apoibgiz^^ 
knd said^ ''that their only' inte'ntioh W^i to ''set (he^ 
priTnat^'s ihnocehc'e fti' a full iight'^ b"y brihg;ing 
teni t6 an open trial r artd Henry obliged ttii^m . 
all' to eiAbrace hiiti asd sign'of iheii^ cordialre- 
conciliation. The ni$ld temper of Crahmer' ren- 
dered thik agreement more sincere On his part, 
than is tibial in suCh forced compliances. ' ' ' ' 
^- But though Henry's partfal favduf for Cran- 
TneV*Tehdared all accusation against him vairi, 
iltfi detrfWit)^ heiilth atttl rncreadhj^ peeVishn^s^, 
Jntliiced him to pimisli Svith severity ever^ other 
person who differed from him in opinion. Atme 
Ascue, a yourig lady of meirit as well as beauty, 
anid who was connected with the" queen herself, 
^ks accused of dogmatizing on the real presence. 
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Henry 9 instead of showing indulgence to her 
sex and age, threw her into prison. The chan- 
cellor WriotheseIy» who had succeeded Audleyi 
^d who was much attached to the catholic {lar- 
tfj was sent to examine bei* with regard to her 
patrons at court ; but she maintained a laudable 
fidelity; and though put to the torture, her 
constancy on the rack bafEed the barbarity of 
her persecutors. She was sentenced to pe bum* 
ed alive, with four others condemned for the 
same crime : such was their zeal, that they 
refused at the stake the pardon that was oiferedi 
on condition of recantation ; and they saw with 
tranquillity, the. executioner kindle the flames 
that were to consume them. 

Though the secrecy and fidelity of Anne As- 
cue saved the queen from this peril, that prin* 
cess soon after fell into a new danger, from 
which she narrowly escaped. An ulcer had 
broken out in the king's leg, which, added to 
his extit;me corpulency^ and his bad habit of 
body, began both to threaten his life, and to 
render him even more than ju^aHy ptrevish and 
passionate. The queen attended him with the 
most tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured 
by every soothing art and compliance to allay 
those gusts of humour to which he was become 
so subject. His favourite topic of conversation 
was theology ; and Catherine, whose good sense 
enabled her to discourse on any subject, was fre- 
quently engaged in the argument ; and being 
spcretiy inclined to the principles of the reform^ 
ers, she unwarily betrayed too much of her mind 
oh these occasions* Henry, highly provoked 
that she should presume to differ from him, 
complained of her obstinacy to Gardiner, who 
F2 
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gladly laid hold of the opportunitjr to inflame 
the quarrel* He praised the king'a anxious con- 
cern for preserving the orthodbxy" of his subjects, 
and represented, that the more elevated the 
person was who wafe chastised, the gfeSiter t^t* 
rbr would the example strike into every one, and 
the more glorious would the sacrifice appear tb 
posterity. The dhancellbr being cdnsultfed, was 
efhgaged by refigidus zeal lo second these topics ; 
and Hehiy, hiit-ried oh by his own impetuous 
temper, and encourtiged b^ his bigoted couti- 
atblldrs^ went so fai* ais to order aiift^Ies of im- 
peachment to be drawn up against his consort. 
By soitie means thii important pfaper fell into 
the hands of one of the iqueen's friends, who 
immediately carried ' the mtelligence to her* 
Sensible bf the extreme danger tb which she was 
exposed, she exerted ill her prudence ' and ad- 
dress, still to eliide the' efforts/ of h^r enemies. 
She paid her usual visl^ to the king, and found 
hini in a more serene* dfeposhidn than she hiii 
reason to expect: H6 entered on the subject 
^hich was so ■familiar to him'; atid he seemed 
id challeiige her tb''kn' argumeni* in divinity.' 
She geiilly declined the . Convefsation,' and re- 
iharked that stich profound speculktioils ^ere ill 
stiited to the natural Imbecility of her sfcx. Wo- 
ihenj she said, i>y their first ci'eatioh, uvefe made 
subject lb menJ " It belonged to the husband t6 
choose principles for his wife ; th6 wife's duty 
\fa8. In all casfesV to adb'pt ihiplicitly the senti- 
ments of her husband J' arid as to' herself, it was 
doubly her duty, being blest with a^hlisbiind who 
^£ls qualified, by his judgnient and teaming, 
ni)t only" to choose principles for his own famil/, 
but for the most Wise and knowing of every na- 
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^91). ** Not sol by St, Mary," repM the 
Wng ; '.' you ar? now become a doctor, Kate ; 
and better fitted to give than njccivc instruction.'' 
Sb^ We^l^iy replied, that she va^i deeply sen- 
sible how lit tie she was entitled to these 
praises ; tliat tbough she usually de^iinpd not any 
c6nvei*satton, however sublime, wb^u proposed 
by his majesty, she well ^oew, that her concep* 
Uons could serve no other purpose than to 
give'hirh a littfe moinentary amusement; that 
^he foupd the conversation apt to languish, when 
not revived by some opposjtipr), and she had 
ventured sometinjgs to feign £^ qontrariety o£ 
^entiments,' in or4er to give him thci pleasure of 
refuting her, and that she also purposed, by 
this innocent artifice, to engage bim on topics 
w;hence she had observed by frequent experience^ 
tbat she reaped both profit apd instruction* 
"And if it so, sweetheart?" replied the king; 
" then are we perfect friends, again*" He em* 
braced her with great afTi^qtion, and sent her. 
away with assuiiuices of his protection and kind- 
ness. 

Her enemies, who knew nothing of this sud«. 
den change, prepared next d,ay to convey her 
to the tower, pursuant to the king's warrant. 
Henry and Catherine were conversing amicably 
' in the garden when the chancellor appeared with 
forty of the pursuivants. The king spoke to 
him at some distance from h^r ; ajtid seemed to 
expostulate with him in the severest; manner; 
she even overheard the appellations of knave, 
fool, and beast, which he liberally bestowed upon 
that majgistrate ; arid then ordered him to depart 
his presence.* Afterwards interpo^iog^ to miti* 
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gate his anger : he observed, " Poor soul ! you 
know not how ill entitled this man is to your 
good offices.*' Thenceforth, the queen was 
careful not to offend Henry's humour by any 
contradiction ; and Gardiner, whose malice had 
endeavoured to widen the breach, never after- 
wards regained his favour. 

But the duke of Norfolk was not so fortunate. 
His high rank, the reputation he had acquired 
in war, with his attachments to the catholic reli* 
gion, combined to render him obnoxious to 
Henry, who foresaw danger during his son's 
minority, from the attempts of so potent a sub- 
ject. His son Surrey had distinguished himself 
by every accomplishment which became a scho- 
lar, a courtier, and a soldier; but when left 
governor of Boulogne he had been unsuccessful 
iu st3tme rencounters with the French ; and his 
having declined the hand of the daughter of the 
earl of Hertford, had raised a suspicion that he 
carried his ambition to the espousing of the 
princess Mary. 

Actuated by these motives, Henry gave prt- 
vate orders to arrest Norfolk and Surrey, and 
they were on the same day confined in the tower. 
Surrey was accused of entertaining in his family 
some Italians who were suspected to be spies, 
of corresponding with cardinal Pole, and of 
quartering on his scutcheon the arms of Edward 
the Confessor, a practice which had been 
^54? j"^*^*^^^ ^y the authority of the heralds. 
These were the crimes for which a venal 
jury, notwithstanding his eloquent defence, con- 
demned the earl of Surrey for high treason ; and 
their sentence was soon after executed upon hinu 

The innocence of Norfolk was^ if possible} 
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Still more apparpnt than thji^t of his fpn ; ret thp 
house oT peers, ^ithoiit evidence, passed a biQ 
of attainder against him, ao^d sent it down to the 
commons* The king wjab now approaching fa^t 
towards his end, and fearing lest IsTorirolk should 
Escape him, he sent a message to the commons^ 
to expedite the business. The obsequious co^- 
xnpns obejed his directiops ; and the king i^v- 
ing affixed the royal assent to the bill by commipr 
sioners, issued bmersTor the execution of Nor- 
Iblk on the 'morning of (he twenty-ninth of Janu- 
ary. ' Bvit news beings earned to the Tower thf^J 
the king l\imself had expired this preceding nighU 
the lieutenant deferred' obMring the warrajH ; 'ani| 
It was not thought advisable by the council to bner 
^iii a new reign by the death of ihe greatest no- 
bleman in the kingdoipi and who had been coo,: 
dcmiied oy a sentence so unjijs^ and tyrannical. 

The king's" health had' long* been mpdeciii]<- 
in^ state'; but for several daysi all those ne'aV 
him'plainly 's^w his end approaching, wilhqUjt 
Venturing to apprise him of ^is danger. "Ai 
last Sir Anthony pepny disclosed to him t^ie 
fatal secret, and exhorted him to prepare for th^ 
eventl ' ite expressed' his resignation ; and de- 
sired that *C'ranrner niiigfit be sent for: but bc- 
fcre the prelate arrivecT he wa^ sjpeechkss, thouglj 
he* sCiil seemed to retain his Senses. Craniheir 
l^sifed hfm to give some sign of his dying in the 
feithoT Christ: he squeezed the prelati^'s hand, 
and immediately expired, after a reign ot 
ihirty-seven years and nine months ; and in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. 
'* The king had made Tiis will near a month be- 
fore his'demise, in which he confirmed the desti* 
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nation of parliament«by leaving the crown firstly 
prince Edward, then to tlie lady Mary, next to 
the lady Elizabeth. The two princesses he oblig- 
ed, under the penalty of forfeiting their title to 
the crown, not to marry without the consent of the 
council, which he appoined for the government of 
his minor son. 

To delineate this prince's character, would be 
to mix the most discordant shades in the same 
picture. He was sincere, open, gallant, liberal, 
fuid capable, at least, of a temporary attachment 
and friendship ; yet a catalogue of his crimes 
)¥ould embrace many of the worst qualities inci- 
dent to human nature ; cruelty, profusion, rapa- 
city, injustice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, and 
presumption. Notwithstanding his tyranny and 
extortion, he seems to have possessed, to the 
kst, some share of his people's love and afiPection. 
In fact, his exterior qualities were advantageous^ 
and fit to captivate the multitude ; and his mag- 
pificence and personal bravery rendered him illus- 
trious in vulgar eyes. 

It was not till the end of this reign, that any 
pallads, carrots, turnips, or other esculent roots, 
were produced in England. -The little of these 
vegetables that was used, was formerly imported 
from Holland and Flanders. Queen Catherine, 
when she wanted a sallad, was^obliged to dispatch 
a messenger thither on purpose. The use of 
hops, and their cultivation, was introduced from 
Flanders about the beginning of this reign, or 
the end of the preceding. 

So little was commerce understood, that it 
Vas attempted to fix the price of different article^ 
find to restrain the luxury of dress. A statute 
was even passed, but afterwards repealed, to de- 
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tetmiAe the price of beef, pork, mutton, and veaF. 
beef and pork were ordered to be sold at a half- 
penny a pound ; mutton and veal at a half-penny 
half a farthing, money of that age* In the year 
1544, it appears that an acre of good land in 
Cambridgeshire, was let at a shilling, or about fif- 
teen-pence of our present money ; a proof of the 
Idw ebb at which agriculture was in that age. 

In 1546, a law was made for fixing the inte- 
i^st of money at 10 per cent, the first legal inte- 
rest known in England. Formerly all loans of 
that nature were regarded as usurious. The pre- 
amble of this very law treats the interests of mo- 
ney as illegal and criminal ; and the prejudices 
still remained so strong, that the law permitting 
interest was repealed in the following reign. 

In this reign also, some laws were made rela- 
tive to beggars and vagrants. To provide for the 
poor is an object that powerfiilly recommends it- 
self to a benevolent legislator, and appears at a 
first view, the most easy thing to be adjusted ; 
but nothing, as long and painfiil experience has 
shown, is moredifiicult to fix on such a basis, as 
may answer the purpose, without destroying in- 
dustry. The convents were formerly a support 
to the poor ; but they tended to encourage idle- 
ness and beggary ; and the laws which were pas- 
sed in the subsequent reign, in favour of the aged 
and infirm, by weakening the pride of independ-. 
ence, and lessening the demands of industry, 
have in a great measure been perverted from 
^heir original design. 
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The Itdgni ^ Edward Vt and Mary^ 

A; D. TCpI^WATlD, at his accession, waslit^^ 
1547.' J^^ tie more thah nine years of age, and' 
as his majority, was fixed at eighteen 
complete, his . father had appointed sixteen en* 
ecutbrs; to whom, during- the minority, he in*] 
trusted the government of th^ kingdom* Among' 
diese were, Cratmier, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
lord Wriothesely, chancellor; lord St. John., 
great master; lord Russel, privy seal; the eaii 
of Hertford, chamberlain ; viscount Lisle, admi-' 
ral ; Tonstal, bishop of Durham ; Sir Anthony 
BroWn, master of horse; and other officers of 
state, with two or three private persons. To 
these executors, with whom was intrusted tlie 
whole i^gal authoritjF^ were associated twelve 
counsellors, who possessed no immediate power, 
and could only assist with their advice when any 
affair was laid before them* The council was 
composed of the earls of Ai;undel and £!ssex; 
Sir Tliomas Cheyney, treasurer of the house*^ 
hold ; Sir John Cage, compti^fler ; Sir Anthon^ 
Wingfii^ld, vice chamberl4n ; Sir Williain Petre, 
secretary of state ;,Sir Richaixl Rich, Sir John 
Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, SJr Thomas Seymour, 
Sir Richard Southwel, and Sir Edmund Peck-] 
ham. The usual caprice of Henry is visible in' 
this nomination, by giving only the place of coun- 
sellors to persons of such high rank as the earl of 
Anmdel and Sir Thooias Seymour, the king's 
uncle. 
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fepfesentod gOFemaftent would lose its dignitf 
ibr want of some bead to repouent the royid 
anajest^. Though this alteration from the 
king's will v^s /oppoaed bf chancellor Wrio* 
tbeseiy, it was nevepthekss carried; and the 
ehoioe fell of ^course on ihe earl of Hertford* 
theiung's maternal uncle. 

Henry haul intended before his death to make 
a n^w Creadon -of nobility, and as in his will he 
had ekarged his executors to make gopd all his 
pronaisQS) Hertford was created duke of Somer<* 
aet, fn^veachal, and lord treasurer ; Wriotheselyt 
«arl<ff Southampton ; the earl of Essex, marquis 
of 'Northampton ; discount Lisle, earl of War- 
wick; sit* ThoHoas Seymour, kffd Seymour of 
-Sudi^, and admiral ; whiie -Rich, Willought^, 
and Sh<?ffiekl> were raised to the dignity of 
baioHs* 

(It The earl of Southampton had always been 
engaged in - an opposite par^tp Somerset; and 
ft was not likely that factions, winch had ^ecpetly 
prevailed even during the arbitrary reign of 
•Henry, ^faottkl be -suppressed in the weak admi- 
nistration that usually attends a minority. The 
libraier' nobleman, that he might have the greater 
leiisure for Mtending tto public business, had) pf 
JiifBsc^ and Ivom his own authority, put the 
great ^sfal in commission, and 4iad empowered 
'ibur 'kwyers, two of whom* were canonists, to 
execute in his •absence the -ofike of -chancellor. 
iCo«(iplafBts 4Prore ^iirade of thift' irregularity to 
4he -eounGil, wli0, istfiuenced by -the • protector, 
^kuily laid hold of * the opportunity to depreas 
•Soutliampton* They 'C^onsulted the judges ^w^ 
-pegatd.]k>'So 4iMis«al >a case, and^receiYC^ for an- 
Vol. XX. G 
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Bwer, that the commission was illegal^ and that 
the chancellor, by bis presumption in granting 
It, had justly forfeited the great seal, and was 
even liable to punishment. The council sum* 
moned him to appear before them ; and notwith* 
standing his able defence, declared that he had 
forfeited the great seal; that a fine should be 
imposed upon him ; and that he should be con-^ 
fined to his own house, during pleasure. 

The removal of South^impton, however, did 
not satisfy the ambition of Somerset. He pro- 
cured a patent from the young king by which 
Ae entirely overturned the will of Harry VHL 
find produced a total revolution in the govern- 
ment. He named himself protector with full 
regal power, and appointed a council, consisting 
of all the former counsellors, and all the execu- 
tors, except Southampton, reserving a power of 
naming any other counsellor at plcasui'e, and 
of consulting with such only as he thought 
proper. The protector and his council were 
likewise empowered to act at discretion, and to 
execute whatever they deemed for the public 
service, without incurring any penalty or for- 
feiture whatsoever. 

Somerset had long been regarded as a secret 
partisan of the reformers ; and he took care that 
«11 persons intrusted with the king's education, 
should be attached to the same principles. In 
. his schemes for advancing the reformation, he 
had recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, who, 
being a man of moderation, was averse to all 
violent changes. By his advice» a visitation was 
.made of all the dioceses of England, by a mixture 
of clergy and laity ( and the chief purport of 
4ieir instructions was^ bcside9 correcting immo- 
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lalittes and irregularities in the clergy, to abolish 
the ancient superstitions, and to bring the disci- 
pline and worship somewhat nearer the practice 
of the reformed churches. 

In these measures the protector met with no 
inconsiderable opposition from Gardiner, bt- 
«i»*P^x^ ^UTmc^tcTiter, who, though he had not ob« 
tained a place in the council of regency, on ac- 
count of late disgusts which he had given to 
Henry, was entitled, by his i^e and capacity) 
to the highest confidence of his party ; he re- 
presented the perils of perpetual innovadonsi 
and the necessity of adhering to some system* 
For this freedom he was sent to the Fleet prison^ 
and treated with some severity* 

In Scotland the partisans of the ancient and, 
the reformed religion had daily become more 
violent; and the cardinal primate Beaton soon 
brought matters to a decision. One Wishartj 
a gentleman by birth, and celebrated for the 
purity of his morals and his extensive leamingf 
had employed himself with great success in 
preaching against the ancient superstitions. By 
the punishment of so distinguished an inno- 
vator, the cardinal hoped to strike terror into 
all others. He was arrested, and, after a short 
trial, condemned to the flames for heresy. 
Wishart suffered with the usual patience; but 
could not forbear remarking the triumph of 
his insulting enemy. He foretold, that, in a few 
days, he should in the very same place lie as low 
as now he was exalted aloft in opposition to 
true piety and religion. 

This prophecy was probably the immediate 
cause of the event which it foretold. The dis- 
ciples of this martyr, enraged at the cruel exe- 
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eutioa, formed a codspirtfcy against Uie cwdi- 
nal; and havmg associated to tiiem Nerman 
Leslyy \vho was disgusted on aceeuiit oi some 
private quarrel, they found imstMr i& siitMr hia 
l^alacey whkh had beea strongly fortified, and 
hstfviqg excluded his servanto and dapM^dao^y 
they shut the galeae The r.iwyi>na.t )Jad becR 
alarmed wkh thd noise which ho heu^ m the 
aas^ley and had barrieadoed the door of hia 
chamber; but finding that they had broyght 
fire in order to foree their way^ and having oh* 
tained^ as is betievedi a promise of lifo, he opefiad 
the deor« Two of the assassins rushed upon 
him with drawn swords; but a third) JFanMfC 
Melvil, more calm and more considerata in vi&» 
lainyf stopped their career, and bade them re- 
flect that this work was the work uid judgment 
of God, and ought to be executed with becoming 
delibeTation and gravity. Then turning th6 
point of his sword toward Beaton, he caUed to 
himy " Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all 
thy sins and iniquities, e^cially of the murder 
of Wishait, that instrument of God for the con* 
version of these lands ; it is his death which now 
cries vengeance upon thee : we are sent by Cod 
tu inflict the deserved punishments For herei 
before the Almighty, I protest, that it is neither 
hatred of thy person^ nor love of thy riches, nof 
fear of thy power, which moves me to seek thy 
death ; but only because thou hast been, and still 
remainest, an obstinate enemy to Christ Jesus, 
and his holy gospel." Having spoken these 
words, without giving Beaton time to reply, he 
thrust him through the body ; and the cardinal 
fell dead at his feet. The assassins, being rein« 
forced by their friends, to the number of oat 
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hundred and forty persons, prepared themselves 
the defence of the castle, and sent a messenger 
to London, craving assistance from Henry, who 
was then alive. That prince, though Scotland 
was comprehended in his peace with France^ 
would not forego the opportunity of disturbing 
the government of a rival kingdom ; and he * 
promised to take them under his protection. 

To fulfil this promise, and to execute the pro« 
ject which the lale king had recommended with 
his dying breath, the protector invaded Scotland 
with an army of eighteen thousand men. He 
passed the borders at Berwick, and advanced 
towards Edinburgh ; where about four miles 
fronci that city, on the banks of the Eske, he be- 
held the Scots, amounting to double the num« 
ber of his own army, advantageously posted* 
Having reconnoitered their camp, he found it 
difficult to make an attempt upon it with any 
probability of success ; he wrote therefore to 
Arran, and offered to evacuate the kingdom 9 
provided the Scots would stipulate not to con- 
tract the queen to any foreign prince, but to de- 
tain her at home till she reached the agpe of 
choosing a husband for heraelf. This demand 
was rejected by the Scots, who, inflamed by their 
priests, quitted their camp, passed • the river, and 
advanced into the plain, in hopes of cutting off 
the retreat pf the English. 

Somerset, pleased to beholdvthis movement of 
the Scottish army, immediately formed his own la 
order of battle. The Scots were broken on every 
side, and pursued to Edinburgh, with the loss of 
about ten thousand slain, and fifteen hundred 
prisoners ; while on the side of the English, not 
morie than two hundred fell. This action was 
G9 ' ' 
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66 mm&L^^smu , 

«ttiH$d live bitttfe of Pif^7, fi^m ^'tMhmmfl^ 
«»ftt of that naffie In the ^Hdg4ibo«rhM^^ 

The <fOtt^n^wwg€t and Atttm €ed %o StiK 
Hfi|^) and Wett scai^cety able to 6tA\ect %fich ^ 
body of forces tis could check theiiticiii<sions df 
small Jps^it^ of f he English. Ahout nhe nume 
time die earl of Lenox and la«^ Whi<mh ^eTitlSN 
cd the irest ^ai^ohdlb tit fhfe head of fi^«ihOtt- 
sand hien, afi^ ^^^t Ukmg aifd fHHMdisring 
A'nnan, th^ ^^i^read jlevastaiion Over M 4fhe 
ItcTtghboui^ig 'itotili^». H%Ki Soviil^et fyroae- 
coted this adv^tages, ^e ildght haVe impaoeil 
What tei*ina he ^piteafeed on tht* ^Cottteh nalkm*; 
hot he tms fffti>atieht to 'i«K!Mi >to Efiig^d) 
^beve he hesffd Miiiie coutls^lloi's, e»)d«ven^hh| 
own brother ^he aditfiral, Were earff !ng on ca- 
bals agalmt hts ^chonty. Ai*r8rn h6w desiMd 
leave to send ^eOftimi^siOners iD 'Ol^r to ti^^ (^f 
a ipea(5e ; and'Sbmcdit^t, hating appdYited Ber- 
wick for the pfekfe of confiafente, left Warwhftc 
•wWi «M1 poWcfs to negbciate. But ho 'Wm- 
itlfbsionef^ fi^dtn Scotland ever appeared ; ^i^ 
it wtti evideht chat Hie overture of the S«ots was 
an ardfiee to^gnhi'time, till suceoors shotild'i^- 
/ive from France. 

r^ The protector on hls^Wwsfl in -Ertgia^jd siftti- 
ifiwmed-apa'rHaftt^t, ih J^ich 'all'laws iwsre're- 
'A. D. 'P^W€d Whkh * extended the et4me «f 

I54fi! treason beyond 4he sratirfe of the twertty* 
^fifCh of Edwafd ^III. 'all laws ^enatteid 
durittg'fhe late reign extending ftie eritne ^f 
felOhy-; ^and all the'^fi>mier laws-agalnit Lol- 
ifcdy or herc^, togAh^r With the titatiite'of the 
%ix articles. 'By tf^e and Other repeah oflitlie 
less ' cbttsequt^nce, ' some tlawn y both of el vil slid 
teligtoos 'liberty, began 'to appear'^ the peo^« 
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Heanesf, Iwvperer) «rms.«liil Acapitd crime bj tto 
common law, and wa» saWfealed to thefM»alty .of 
bunm^. iMf there iTiwittyil no praciie vtuidt 
afd'iMr «rfaidi tliaet crime «oiiW i»e defined w d»* 
teriMlneii : « rnqmnstance wbidi migbt idtiierte 
8tfv«togeoiis<«r imrtfnl to poUic mooritf^ «c» 
0Bi4nig:«^tlie dkpBmtBOQ ef-the jadgee. 

Ite €«irmcatiOB met at tbe mme time with 
tbepi^ament^ jand.Hie lower home ap^ied to 
happethe :libepty of sitting with the commonai 
This ^deaiand ms however v^cted: and the 
pmtectar, thimgh te had assented to the repeal 
ef that kMr, which gave 'to the king's proch^ 
motions the authority of ^tiites) did not bcsi* 
tale to issue pFochmutions in some .particuJaio 
w^lch weie «onsideMd as momentous. An 
order 4>f eouncil ^was promulgated for the re- 
moval of images from the churches ; and^ an 
pmate masses were -abolished by law, .it becjiime 
noee8saey^to«ompQ^^a'4)^¥ communion«servic«t 
which'was accordingly produced, and sanctioned 
hy.authmrity. 

The gtieater the pnygreas that was made to- 

i^Cidsa reformation in Bngluid, the farther did 

theipi9Q«ector lind^himself from all prospect of 

eoieq^^i*^ ^^ union mth Scotland; and tbe 

^ueen<dowager, 'as well as the- oler^, became 

.themoPB averse to all alliance with a nation, 

yMdk had so 4ar- departed from ancient priiici- 

jples* Somerset, having taken tbe town of Had- 

^dtagtont had ordered it to be strongly gamsoned 

and fortified by lord G««y ; he^also erected some 

ibrttfioatiofis at Lauder: and he hoped that 

these two |>laces, together with Broughtyv which 

w«Fe4n< ChO' hands 'of the English, would servo 
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as a curb on Scotland, and giVe him access into 
the heart of the country. 

Arran being disa^xiinted in some attempts 
on Brought* relied chiefly on the succours ex-, 
pected from France for the recovery of these 
places; and these at last arrived in the Frith to 
the number of six thousand men, commandec) by. 
Dess^* The Scots were at that time so sunt by 
their misfortunes, that Bve hundred English 
horse were able to ravage the whole country 
without resistance; but on the appearance of 
the French 6UCCours> they assumed more cout- 
rage ; and having joined Dessc with a consider- 
able reinforcement, they laid siege to Hadding- 
ton* After some vain attempts to take the place 
by a regular siege, the blockade was formed ; but 
at last they were compell<cd to retire from before 
the place. 

The hostile attempts which the late king and 
the protector had m^de against Scotland, had 
inspired the nation with the utmost aversion to an 
union. The queen-dowager finding these sen- 
timents prevail, had proposed that the young 
queen should be sent to France ; the earl of Ar- 
ran was persuaded to second her intentions by 
the title of duke of Chatelrault, and a pension of 
twelve thousand livres ; and Mary embarking on 
board some French vessels, arrived at Brest, 
whence she was conducted to Paris, and betroth- 
ed to the dauphin. 

After the relief of Haddington, Shrewsbury^ 
the English commander, returned ; and the 
mortification which Somerset felt from the af^ 
fdira of Scotland, was increased by the intrigues 
^ his own family. His brother, lord Seymour^ 
A man pf insatiable ambition, by his flattery an4 
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iwr«MMl i^ffiidmce and decency jiie imrrM 
lMii«o ioKBciKateif wfm the doHBe •£ the kto 
Ui^y tiMft tall iltt iaa» fanvM inesBftnt^ it aM(^ 
tave bem d <di diii to whkfc tarfianrt rie cWd 
M oi^g wl * Tlicci«ditaMlnehtt«fiy»«liince 



iimBwMBg^ the OTtetkn of the iiiwiwl ; but g««e 

easy that the youngcr^/tteSf'^iJii^^? ^^!!SVIj!^ 
tlie precedency) employed all her cfedit w&vGS 
faitftband, first to create^ then ta widen ihe breach 
between the two brothers* 

The first attempt of the admiral to wcatoi the 
authority of Somerset, was in procuring a letter 
horn the young king, desiring that Seymour 
tttight be appointed his governor; but finding 
Jums^firmlf opposed in thb project by pariia* 
inenty be dropped the design, and was in appeal^ 
ance reconciled to his brother* 

He soon, however, resumed his turbvlent ma- 
chinations. His spouse the queen-mother had 
died in child-bed; yet far firom regarding this 
event as a check to his aspiring views, be made 
Jits addresses to the tady Elizabeth ; but as 
Henry had excluded his daugiiters from all hopes 
of succession, If they married without the ccm* 
sent of his executors, which Sefmour could not 
hope to obtain, he is supposed to have aimed at 
efiecting hs« purpose by the most criminal 
means. He brought over to his party manf of 
the principal nobility ; and it was supposed that 
he could; on occasion, muster an array of ten 
thousand men, iiomposed of his servants, tenants, 
and retainers. He had farther provided arras 
for their use; and having engaged Sir John 
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Sharingtoii} a corrupt man^ master of the mint 
at BristoU he flattered himaeif that money woald 
not be wanting. Somerset was well apprised 
of all these alarming circumstances, and endea* 
Toured, by the most friendly expedienU, by en« 
treaty, reason, and even by heaping new fiaivours 
upon the admiral, to make him desist from bis 
dangerous counsels^^buM^ 

the jRnlicious design, by inflaming the quarrel^ 
to raise his own fortune on the ruins of both, en- 
couraged this design ; and the admiral was soon 
after committed to the Tower. 

Some of his accomplices were also taken into 
custody ; and three privy-counsellors being sent 
to examine them, made a report that they had 
met with very full and important discovenes. 
Yet still the protector suspended the blow, and 
showed a reluctance to ruin his brother. He 
ofleredto desist from the prosecution, if Sey- 
mour would promise him a cordial reconcilia^ 
lion; and, renouncing all ambitious hopes, 1)0 
contented with a private life, and retire into the 
country. But as Seymour made no other an- 
swer to these friendly oflers than menaces and 
defiances, he ordered a charge to be drawn up 
against him, consisting of thirty- three articles; 
and the whole to be laid before the privy-coun- 
cil. It is pretended, that every particular was 
so incontestibly proved, both by witnesses and 
his own hand-writing, that there was no room 
for doubt; yet did the council think proper to 
go in a body to the tower in order more fully 
Ip examine the prisoner. Undaunted by the 
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tppe^rance^ he boldly demanded a &ir trial ; 
lequired to be confroDted with the witnesses; 
desired that the charge might be left with him» 
in order to be considered ; and refused to an* 
swer any interrogatories by which he might ac* 
cuse himself. 

It is apparent that, notwithstanding what is 
pretended, there must have been some de6ci* 
ency in the evidence against Seymour, when 
such demands, founded on the plainest princi- 
ples of law and equity, were absolutely rejected. 
We shall indeed conclude, if we carefully ex- 
amine the charge, that many of the articles 
were general, and scarcely capable of any proof ; 
many of them if true, susceptible of a more fa- 
vourable interpretation ; and thai though on the 
whole Seymour appears to have been a danger- 
ous subject, he had not advanced far in those 
treasonable projects imputed to him. 

But the administration had at that time an 
easy instrument of vengeance in the parliament ; 
and a session being held, Seymour was proceed^ 
ed against by bill of attainder. The bill readily 
passed ; the sentence was soon after executed, 
and the prisoner was beheaded on Tower- ^^ |^^ 
hill. The warrant was Signed by So- 
merset himself, who met with much ob- ^^^• 
loquy on this account. 

Dunng this session, not only^ the translation 
of the liturgy and the scriptut^s into the vul- 
gar tongue was encouraged, but an act passed, 
permitting the marriage of priests, who had 
hitherto been enjoined celibacy. 

The protestant divines having renounced opi- 
nions deemed certain during many ages, re- 
garded in their turn the new system, as infalU^ 
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ble, and they mnne tteady to coosigii t»iibtmt9m 
SMmch ifrom which thcf tfaemaelvos had ao na»» 
nmly tmoBifedyfafctj one that iiad the aBsttnmoe 
lo differ i&Qm them* Tfasae was <a woman ao* 
dwed of ^heretical prMrii^ naxaed Joan Boobcc, 
or Joan of Kent, who was so pertinacious ihat 
the commiasfoneffs could make no impBesaion 
upon her ; and -she was condemned to the flames* 
But the young iking) though in such tender 
)*ears, bad more seme than all bis eounseUoca 
and preceptors ; and he long refused to sign the 
warrant fior her execution. Cianmer was em- 
ployed to persuade him 'to compfiauce ; ^nd £d» 
wurd, overcome by importunity, at last sul>> 
mitted, though with tears, in bisteyes ; and told 
Cranmer, tfaat if any wrong were done, the guik 
should lie entirely on his head* The primate^ 
after making a new effort to reclaim the woman 
from her errors, and finding her obstinate agsunst 
all his arguments, at last committed her to the 
flames. Some time after, a Dutchman, named 
Van Paris, accused of the heresy » which has re- 
ceived the name of A nanism, was condemned 
to tiie same punishment ; and suffered .with so 
much satisfaction that he hugged and caressed 
the faggots that were consuming him. 

Though scarcely any institution can be less 
favourable to mankind than that of monks and 
frtars, yet the convents, fram theakns they dis* 
tributed, were a sure resource to the idle and the 
indigent, and by these the suppression of them 
was regretted. The grievances of the multi« 
tude were also at this tinte heightened by various 
other causes. The arts of manufactiiire were 
much more advanced in either European coim^ 
tries than in fin^huid j and even in :£aglaa49 
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tb^se aits had made greater progress, than the 
knowledge of agricoltave* A great deralmd 

^arose for wool both abroad and at home ; pas* 
turage was found more profitable than unskilful 
ullage ; whole estales were laid w^te by enclo* 
sures ; and jn decay of people, as well as a dimi- 
nution of the formef plenty, was remarked in the 
krogdom. This grieTance was now of an old 
date ; and Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, ob- 
serves in his Utopia, that a slieep had become in 
England a more ravenous animal than a lion or 
wolf, and devoured whole villages, cities, and 
provinces. 

i The general increase also of gold and silver, 
in Europe, after the discovery of the West- 
Indies, had a tendency to inilamc tliese com- 
plaints. The growing demand in the moi^ com- 
mercial countries, had heightened every where 
Uie price of commodities, which could easily be 
transported thither ; but in England, the labour 
of men who could not so easily change their 
habitation, still remained nearly at the ancient 
rates ; and the poor complained, that they could 
no longer gain a subsistence by their industry ; 
which, having been long habituated to indo- 
lence, they were, in fact, very reluctant to 
employ« 

These murmurs were succeeded by acts of 
open violence ; and numerous insurrections took 
place throughout England : that in Norfolk 

[ was the most formidable, consisting of twenty 
thousand meii, headed by one Ket, a tanner. 
The prvUector aflfecting popularity, cared not to 
appear in person against the rebels ; and there- 
fore sent the earl of Warwick at the head of six 
thousand men, levied for the wars against Scot- 
. Vol. XX. H 
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land) hy which mecins he afforded hui nuprCat 
enemy an opportunity; of increasing his reputa* 
tion andcharacter. Warwick haviog tried some^ 
durmishes with the rebels, at last made a gene-* 
pal attack u|kin them> and put them to flight*. 
Two thousand fell in the action and pursuit.;. 
«nd Ket himself was hanged at Norwich* 

But though insuirections were thus quicklf 
jkibdued in England, they wei*e attended witii 
serkms consequences to the foreign interests of 
the nation. The Scots compelled the EnglisI^ 
to evaluate Haddington ; and the kin^ of Fi-ance 
seized the opportunity of recovering, with the. 
exception of Boulogne^ all the conquests which 
Henry had made on the continent* 

Somerset, embarrassed on every side, was in^ 
clined to conclude a peace with France and Scot* 
land ; b»t he found he no longer possessed his 
wonted influence in the council. Warwick had 
jdned himself to the malcontent counsellor : Lmo. 
the conduct of the protector was severely can^ 
tassed. The attainder of his brother, which bore 
an odious aspect; tlie Introduction of foreign, 
troops into the kingdonl ; the great estate which 
he had suddenly acquired ; and. the magnificent 
palace which he was building in tlie. Strand, were 
all urged against him. His enemies, lord St« 
John, president of the council, the earls of War- 
wick, Southampton, and Arundel> with five 
members mdre, met at EJy-housey and assuming 
to themselves the whole power of the cotmcilf. 
began to act independently of the protector, . 
whom they represented aa the author of every 
public grievance and mbfortune. They wrote 
letters to the chief nobility and gentry in Eng^ 
land, informing them. of the. present measures, 
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find Kiquirii^ their assistance ; they sent for the 

mayor and aldermen of London> and enjoined 

tliem to obey their orders, without regard to any 

which they might neccive from the duke of So^ 

merset ; and thev laid the same injunctions on 

the lieut^ant of the tower, who expressed his 

iresdtftion to comj^y witfif them. Next day Ridii 

lord chancellor, the niarqats of NorthamptoSi 

the earl oT Shrewsbury, sir Thomas Cheney^ sir 

John OagCy sir Ralph Sadkr, and chief justice 

Montague, joined the malcontent counsellors* 

Secretary Petei^ whom he had sent to treai widi 

4he council, rather chose to remain whh thenu 

The commen council of the city, likewise, beia^ 

itpfjlied to, declared with one voice, their appro* 

tetion of the new meas^ires, and their resolution 

jof supporting them. 

As soon as the protector heard of this defec- 
lion, he remoyed the king to Hampton-court; 
but finduig no person df rank, except Cranmer> 
adhered to him^ he k>st aM hopes of auccessi and 
applied: to his enemies lor forgiveness* He 
^pitulated only for gentle usage, which was 
promised him. He was, however, sent to the 
low«T with some of his partisans. Articles of 
imlktment were preferrad aeainst hin|; and 
Warwick) Who had got possession of the young 
tog's person, prepared to acquire an ascendency 
orer hh mind, by acquiescing in all bis wislies, in 
regard to the reformation . 

A session of parlianitelit was heldi, and as it was 
the usU2d maxim of that assemUy, to acquiesce 
with every administration, the new council, which 
Warwick had formed, di^aded n^ opposition 
imm that quiarter. Somerset had been prevailed 
im to Gonfesd on his kness^ befori^ tlve council, 
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all the articles of charge against him ; and he 
imputed these misdemeanors to his own rash- 
ness, folly^ and indiscretion, not to any malignity 
of intention. He even subscribed this confession ; 
and the paper was given in to parliament, who, 
after sending a commjtteee to examine him, and 
hear him acknowledge itto be gcnnine, passed 
a vote, by ifhich they deprived him of all his 
^fHces, and fined him two thousand pounds a 
year in land. Lord St. John was created trea« 
surer in his place,' and Warwick earl marshal. 
The prosecation against him was carried no far- 
ther : his fine was remitted by the king ; and 
Warwick, thinking that he was now sufi&ieotly 
humbledf re-admitted him into the council, and 
even agreed to an alliance between their fami- 
lies, by the marriage of his own son, lord Dud- 
ley, with the lady Jane Seynoour, daughter of 
A^omerset* : 

A, D. When Warwick, and the council of 
1550. i^gency, began to exercise their power, 
, they found themselves embarrassed by 
the wars with France and Scotland ; and there- 
fore, they agreed to listen to terms of accommo- 
dation. It was stipulated, that the king of France 
should pay four hundred thousand crowns for 
ihe restitution of Boulogne ; but that all former 
demands should be cancelled* Scotland was 
comprehended in the treaty f and the English 
agreed to restore Lauder and Douglass, and to de* 
molish the fortresses of Roxburgh and Eymouth* 
No sooner was peace concluded with France^ 
than a project was entertained of a close alliance 
with that kingdom; and Henry willingly em- 
braced a pioposal, so suitable both to his inlek- 
retts and his inclinations. An agreement, somft 
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dine ftftefi \vsMi fbrnied) foir a nfftifiage between 
Edwftvd and £liaab^9 a daugbter of Fraiice« 
and all the articles were fully settled ; but this 
j^jeist never to€k eSeeU 

NotVithfitandiBg the intention of mar- ^ ^ 
rying: the king to a daughter bt Henrf , 1551.' 
a viaient i^erseQUtor of the pnitestantSf the 
GOCHicil was steady in eVeiy other test>ect, in pro- 
B^aijmg the reford^^ioa. Of the prelates, who 
were attached to the ancient communion, noc 
onlf Gardiner^ bishop of Winchester) but Day, 
of Chichester) Heathei of Worcester, and Vol* 
aey, of E^ceter, were deprived of their sees, on 
pretence of disobedience- But no arguments 
n;ould prevail mi ^eprincessi Mary to relinquish 
^e anoint fiith } and £dwiad% who was a zea^ 
Ws protestant) bewailed his hard fate, in seeing 
^is sister so obstinate in adhering to a betief hie 
disclaimed; bat nevertheless, was prevailed on 
to allow her liberty of conscience* 

The theological seal of the council, however, 
^l^ot not so far as to make them neglect the pub* 
lie interests. The trade of England had anci* 
Mtly been carried on wholly by foreigners, chief- 
ly the inhabitants of the Hans-towns ; but the 
patent which exempted these latter from the du*^ 
tiea paid by other aliens, was annulled ; and the 
£nglish, who, by their situation, had advantages 
above foreigners in the purchase of cloth, wool) 
and other commodities, were encouraged to en- 
Jter into commerce. 

A treaity was also made with Gustavus £ric« 
aoh, king of Sweden, by which it was stipulated, 
that if he sent bullion into England, he might 
hnport English commodities without paying cus- 
tom: tfae bull ton qentover from Sweden was 
H 3 
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coined into good spctoie, and much of that vrhicft 
had been adulterated in the late reign was re* 
called, r 

But all these schemes for promoting indastrf 
were likely to prove abortive^ by the ambition of 
Warwick. The last earl of Northumberland had 
died without issue ; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, 
his brother, had been attainted in the late reign, 
Warwick procnred a grant of the estate, with th# 
title of duke of Northumberland. 

The popularity which Somerset still enjoyed, 
jnade him appear a formidable rival to Northum-* ^ 
berland, who was not deterred by the alliance of 
the two families from projecting his ruin. He 
secretly gained many of the friends and servants 
of that unhappy nobleman ; who, provoked by ill 
usage, often broke out into menacing expi^ssions) 
which his treacherous confidants carried to hit 
enemy. They even revealed the schemes which 
they themselves had first suggested ; and Norths 
umberland, thinking that the proper season was 
now come, began to act in an open mannef 
against him* 

In one night, the duke of Somerset, lord Grty^ 
David and John Seymour, Hammond and Neu» 
digate, two of the dnke*s sei'vants, Sir Ralph 
Vane, and Sir Thomas Palmer, were arrested, 
and committed to custody. Next day, the duch* 
68S of Somerset, with some others, were thrown 
into prison. Sir Thomas Palmer, who had all 
along acted as a spy upon Somerset, accused 
him of various ti^easonable and sanguinary de- 
signs; and he was accordingly brought to his 
trial before the marquis of Winchester, crei^ted 
high steward. Twenty-seven peers composed 
tlie jury, among whom were Northumberlah<^ 
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]leinbroke» and Nortbrnrnptoiit wfaom de* 
cency ^Bfaoold have hindered fixun acting ^'^B' 
as judges, in the trial of a man that ap* 
poared to be their capital eDemy. Somerset was 
accused of high treason, on account of the pro- 
jected insurrections, and of felony. In laying a 
design to murder some privy-eounaeUors* 

The proof seems to have been lame, in regard 
to the treasonable part of the charge; but the 
prisoner himself confessed, that he had expressed 
his intention of murdenng Northumberland, and 
he was accordingly condemned to death. Care 
bad been taken to prepossess the young king 
i^inst him ; and, lest he should relent^ no ac* 
cess was given to any of Somerset's friends. The 
prisoner was brought tp the scaffold on Tower-hill, 
^midst crowds of spectators, who bore him such 
aincere kindness, that they entertained to the last 
moment the f<MKl hopes of his pardon. Many of 
them rushed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his 
klood> which they long preserved as a precious re- 
lic; and some of them soon after,- when North- 
umberland met with a like doom, upbraided him 
with this cruelty, and sarcastically displayed to 
him these symbols of his crime* 

The day a&er the execution of Somerset, a sesr 
sipn of parliament was held, in which farther ad- 
vances were made towards the establishment of 
the reformation. The new liturgy was authoriz- 
ed ; and penalties were enacted against all those 
who absented themselves from public worship. 
The use of the mass was also prohibited. 

Tonstal, bishop of Durham, less eminent for 
his dignity, ihm for his personal merit, had <^ 
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posed by hid tf»t mkl rathdi^jr, -all iimtofitfaMll 
of relig^ ; bttt, fi6 «OMi t» iimf irtre en»cied| 
from a s^se of diMy, lie had iahrays submitted^ 
und hud <ion^rnied to *every thm^ogical system 
Yrhich had been establiBhed. The general regat4 
paid tt> hii <}baract€r, liad {irotected him ^m 
any severe ti«At«»«nt, daring the odminibtratioft 
of Sometset ) but when K<»riliumbettaid gamed 
the ascehdant, he wad thft»wii into prt^h ; and« 
as that rapackHM tioblef&aa had fortned a deaign 
of semng the tWemiea <tf the see of Durhaitit 
iind of acquimg to himself a prihdipality in the 
northern counties^ he was resolved to deprfte 
Tonsbd of his bishopHc. A bill of 4ittatnder^ 
therefore, on pretentie of misprision of treason^ 
iras intfodueed into the hdiite of peers, against 
the prelate, and it passed With little oppbsltitini 
but, when it was sent do>4rn to the comftMn^ 
they required that witnesses should be examined, 
that Tonstal should be aMowed to defend himself^ 
and that he should be affronted with his ac-* 
cusers. These deminda being it:[li&ed> they re^ 
jected the bill* 

As this equitf, so unubtia], whs ascribed bf 
Northumberland to the prevalence of Somer- 
set's fection, he resolved to dissolve the parlia* 
ment, and to summon a new one, that would be 
more devoted to his will, and this expedient anf 
swered bis expectation* As Tonstal had, in the 
Interval, been deprived of hi» Insliopnc in an 
arbitrary manner, by the sentence of lay com*, 
missioners appointed to try him, the see of Dur- 
ham wasi by act of parliament, divided into two 
bishoprics, "which had certain portions of the 
revenue assigned them ; and the regalities of t^^ 
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8^69 whicb iueVuded. the jurisdictioii of a count 
paUkiitie, were given by the king to Northumber- 
land* 

The commons showed the ministry another 
mark of attachmeait, which was at that time the 
most sincere of any, the most cordial^ and the 
most difficult to be obtained : they granted a 6U{i- 
ply of two subsidies and two fifteenths. But 
though the young king showed a disposition to 
frugality, such had been the rapacity of his cour- 
Uers, that the crown owed above three hundred 
thousand pounds ; and, as Edward's health was 
declining fast, the emptiness of the exchequer 
was an obstacle to the ambitious projects wlilch 
Northumbeiiand cherished* 

That noblemtfi represented to the prince, that 
his two sisters had been declared illegitimate ; 
and} though restored by Henry's will, the nation 
would never submit to see tiie throne of England 
filled by a bastard. That the queen of Scots 
stood excluded by will; and that the certain, con- 
sequence- c^ her succession, or that of his sister 
Mary, was the abolition of the protestant reli- 
gion; that th9 succession next devolved on the 
imarchioness of Dorset, elder daughter of the 
French queen, and the duke o^ Sufibik ; that the 
next heir of the marchioness, was lady Jane 
Grey^ a lady of the most amiat^e character^ acr 
-compJished by the best education, both in litera- 
jture and religion, and every way wanhy of a 
,crown ; and that even if her title by blood wene 
doubtful, which there was no just. vetLSon to pre* 
t^Kl, the king was possessed of the same poM^er 
.that his .lather enjoyed, and might leave her the 
crown by letters patent* l«bese reasonings made 
impression on the young prince ; and above all, 
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his zeakfoi attachment to tht protestaait tdk^kn, 
made him apprehend the Gonsequenees^tf tso bi« 
gotted a catholic as his sister Mary should "suo- 
ceed to the thix)ne. And* though he bore a 
tender affection to the princess £liasabeth| wh# 
was liable to no tuch objecttooy meaiM wert 
Ibund to persuade hioh that be could not e» 
elude the one sister on account of iiiegitimacyv 
without the other. 

Northumberland) fincUiig that hts argumenlB 
were likely to operate on the king) began to pre- 
pare the other parts of hb scheme. Two vona 
of the duke of Su£R>lk9 by a second marria^ei 
having died this season) of tbe sweating 8ickne89» 
that title was extinct ; and Northumberland en- 
gaged tlie king to beatow it on the marquis (^ 
DorseU By means of this &vouis he persuaded 
the new duke of Suffolk and the duchess, to ' 
give their daughter the lady JanC) in marrlagib 
to his fourth soO) the lord Guilfovd Dudleys 
and) ro order to fortify himself by &vtbtr oUw 
ances) he negociated a marriage between the 
lady Catherine Grey^ second diaughter of Sii{» 
folk) and lord Herbert, eldest son of tbe eaii of 
Pembroke* He ais^ married his own daughter 
|o lord tiastingfa). eldest son to the earl of Hun* 
tingdon^ Those marwges were aolemmosed widi 
great pomp^ and festivity i and the poopiC) wbb 
bated Northuinberlai:^, could not forbear ese* 
pressing their indignation^ at seeing such pofolic 
demonstralioi^s of joy, dunag the fonguishhig 
state of the young prince's heaith* . 

Northumbei'laod) finding tbe king was hasten- 
ing to a dissolution) premaled on hiai to giva 
his final consent ta the aetdement profected. 
Sir Edward Mootagnc) efaief Juadca of the €#m* 
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mtxk |^«^ ^ Jbbn Batoir, «i4' sir Thomas 
&K>inlcyy two judgest wkh die aUomey and sd- 
Itcitor-generaU were accor^ngly summoned u> 
the cpuficS) wherei after the Hiintttes of the iih* 
timd^d deed were read totbeoifthe king required 
tbem to draw them up io the form of Tetters pa- 
tent* They hesitated; and the more thef re« 
Seeled^ the greater diuiger they found in com* 
jdiance* The settlement of the crown, by Hen- 
ly the eighth* had been made in eon&er;uence o£ 
aut act of pasliameiit ; and by another act, passed 
in the begianing of thia reign, it waa declared. 
traaaoQ in any of the heirs, their aiders or abet* 
tors, to change the order of auccesstcMi* At last» 
Ntpntague propoaed an expedient; he desired 
that a apecial commission should be passed by 
the king and. cooneily requiring the judges to 
draw a palent for the new settlement of the 
crown;. and that a paadon should be imniedi« 
ately after granted them; for sny offence they 
aoiglit ha^re incurred. 

After all, when the patent was brought to the 
QbanceUor, to a&x the great seal, he requir- 
ed, that ail the pn^y counsellors^ should set 
their hands to it ; and the intrigues of North- 
Hn)berland>.of the lears of his violence, were sa 
prevalentt that the counaellbrs complied with 
^his demand. Cranmer alone hesitated duting 
some time,, but at last yielded to the earnest and 
palhetic eptreaties of the king. 

After this settlement was niade, wjth so many 
inau^tcious circumstances, Sdward vistbly de-> 
dined every day ;. and to make matters worse^ 
hit physiciana were dismissed by Northumbei^- 
If^'s advice, and by an order of council, and 
Kawasput tnf» the hands of an. fgboitint woman; 
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who undertook in a little tiine to restore him t« 
his former state of healths After the use of 
lier medicines, all his bad symptoms increased 
to the most violent degree ; and he expired at 
Greenwich, in the sixteenth year of his age, and. 
the seventh of his reign^ 

The English historians dwell with pleasure on 
the excellent qualities of this young prince ; 
whom the flattering promises. of hope, joined to 
many real virtues, had made an object of tender 
affection to the public. He possessed mildness 
of disposition, with application to study and bu- 
siness, and a capacity to learn and judge, with- 
an attachment to equity and jusCice. 

During the life of Edward, the princess Mary 
had been considered as his lawful successor: and 
though the^protestants dreaded the effects of her 
prejudices, the extreme hatred universally enter^ 
tained against the Dudleys, who, it was fore>- 
seen, would reign under the name of Jane, more 
than counterbalanced, even with that party, the 
attachment to religion. 

Northumberland, sensible of the opposition* 
that he must expect, had concealed the destina- 
tion made by the king; and, in order to bring 
the two princesses into his power, he haid artfully^ 
engaged the council, before Edward's death, to 
write to them in that prince's name, desiring 
thtir company. Edward, however, expired be- 
fore their arrival ; but Northumberland, in order 
to make the princesses fall into the snare, kept 
the king's death still secret ; and Mary had al- 
ready reached Hoddesden, within half a day'a 
journey of the court. HKppily, the carl of Arun- 
del sent her |)rivate intelligence, both of her 
bit>thev*s d^ath, and of the conspiracy formed 
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i%ainst her ; on which, she immediateljr made 
haste to retire to Pramlingham in Suffolk, pur* 
posing to embark and escape to Flanders, in case 
she shonld find k impossible to defend her right 
of succession. She wrote letters, howerer, to the 
nobility and most considerable gentry in every 
county in England ; commanding them to assisfe 
her in the defence of her crown and person ; and, 
dispatching a message to the council, required 
them immediately to give orders for proclaiming 
her in London. 

Norlhumbei4and, finding further dissimula- 
tion fruitless, approached lady Jane, who was 
in a great measure ignorant of these transac- 
tions, with the respect due to a sovereign. I'his 
amiable, but unfortunate lady, with a heart full 
of passion for literature and tenderness towaixls 
her husband, had no room for ambition. She 
even refused to accept the crown ; and at last 
yielded rather to the entreaties than the reasons 
of her father and her husbaud. 

While Jane was proclaimed in London, the 
people of Suffolk paid their attendance on Mary, 
On her assurance that she never meant to change 
the laws of Edward, they enlisted with zeal in 
her cause. The nobility and gentry daily flocked 

. to her, and brought her reinforcements ; and a 
fleet which had been sent by Northumberland to 
Ue off the coast of Suffolk, being forced into Yar- 
mouth by a storm, was engaged to declare in her 
favour. 

Northumberland, hitherto blinded by ambi- 
tion, saw at last the danger gather round him, 
and knew not which way to turn. He had le- 
vied forces which were assembled at London ; 
but dreading the cabals of the courtiers and 
Vol. XX. i 
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counsellors, he was resolved to keep near the 
person of the lady Jane, and send Sufifolk to 
command the army. But the counsellors who 
wished to remove him, working on the filial ten- 
derness of Jane, magnified to her the danger to 
which her father would be exposed ; and repre- 
sented that Northumberland was more proper 
to command in that enterprise. The. duke him- 
self, who knew the slender capacity of Suffolk, 
at last began to be of the same opinion, and the 
counsellors parted with him with the highest 
protestations of attachment, and none more than 
Arundel, his mortal enemy. As he went along, 
however, he remarked the disaffection of the peo- 
ple, which foreboded a fatal issue to his ambitious 
hopes. *' Many," said he to lord Gray, " come 
out to look at us, but I find not one who cries 
God speed you !" 

The duke had no sooner reached St. Ed- 
mundVbury, than he found his army, which did 
not exceed six thousand men, too weak to en-, 
counter the queen's. He also received intelli- 
gence that the council had proclaimed Mary with 
the approbation o£ the capital ; that even Suffolk 
had surrendered up the tower ; and that Jane, 
after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown dur^ 
ing ten days, had returned to a private life with 
more satisfaction than ghe felt when the royalty 
Was tendered to her. Meanwhile, Mary ap- 
proaching towards London, was every where re- 
ceived with expressions of loyalty and attach- 
ment I and was soon joined by her sister Eliza- 
beth, at the head of a thousand horse. 

The duke of Northumberland, deserted by 
his followers, was immediately arrested, and 
nbjectly begged his life. At the same time were 
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committed the earl of Warwick^ his eldest son ; 
lord Ambrose and lord Heniy* Dudle3rf two of 
his yonger sons ; sir Andrew Dudley, his bro- 
ther ; the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Huntingdon, sir Thomas Palmer, and sir John 
Oates. The queen afterwards confined the duke 
of Suffolk, lady Jane Grey, and lord Guilford 
Dudley; but anxiuos to commence her reijn 
with the appearance of clehiency, she did not at 
once proceed against thent. Suffolk owed his 
liberty to the contempt of his incapacity j but 
Northumberland was t6o formidable to be par* 
doned; he pleaded guilty, and was executed. 
Sentence was also pronounced against die lady 
Jane and lord Guilford ; but the execution of it 
was deferred. 

The joy arising from the succession of the 
iawfiil heir, was soon damped by the zeal of 
Mary for the ancient religion. Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, and Tonstal, were reinstated in their sees ; 
^d Cranmer, whose merits to the queen during 
the reign of Henry had been considerable, being 
^ried, on pretence of having concurred with lady 
Jane, was pronounced guilty of high treason. 
The execution of the sentence, however, did not 
follow, and he was resenxd for a more cruel 
punishment. 

Several English protestants, foreseeing the 
storm, took shelter in foreign parts ; and the ob- 
sequiousness of the parliament that was sum- 
moned sufficiently justified their caution. In 
opening that assembly, the court showed a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating before the two 
houses a mass of the Holy Ghost in the Latin 
tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and 
©ereraonies, though abolished by act of paiija- 
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ment Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, having refiis- 
cd to kneel at this service, was severely handled* 
and was violently thrust out of the house. The 
queen, however, still retained the title of su- 
preme head of the church of England ; and it 
vas generally pretended, that the yitention of the 
court was only to restore religion to the same con* 
dition in which it had been left by Henry ; though 
events soon proved the contrary. 

Somd of the first bills passed by the parlia- 
ment were of a popular nature ; but the pi inci- 
ples of the new sovereign soon began to be de*. 
veloped. All the statutes of king Edward, with 
regard to religion, were repealed by one sweep- 
ing vote. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk 
was reversed ; and this act of justice was more - 
reasonable than the declaring of that attainder ine- 
valid, without farther authority. 

But obsequious as the two houses appeared^* 
they were determined not to submit tamely to 
the queen's pleasure in the choice of a husband.^ 
Three matches had been named for . her. The 
first was with the eari of Devonshire, whose 
person and addfess had visibly gained on the 
queen's affections ; but that nobleman neglected 
this advantage, to attach himself to the lady 
Elizabeth : the second was cardinal Pole, who 
had never taken priests orders ; but it was insi- 
niwted to Mai'y that he had contracted habits of 
5hidy and retirement, unsuitable to the bustle of 
a court : the tWrd was with Philip, son of the em- 
peror Charles V. and this alliance was not only 
strenuously recommended by Gardiner, who had 
become prime minister, but was readily embrac- 
ed by Mary herself. 

Tte commons were, however, far from regard'* 
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ibg this measure in the same favourable light, 
and the remonstrance they presented against it 
produced their dissolution. After the parlia- 
ment was dismissed, the new laws respecting 
religion were openly put in execution. The 
mass was every where re-established ; and mar- 
i^iage was declared to be incompatible with any 
spintual office. 

This sudden change of religion iuspir- ^^ jy^ 
cd the protestants with great discontent: 1333^ 
but the Spanish match was a point of 
more general concern. To obviate all clamour, 
the articles of marriage were drawn as favourably 
as possible for the interest and security, and c\cn 
grandeur of England. It was agreed^ that the 
administration should be entirely in the queen ; 
that no foreigner should be capable of enjoying 
any office in the -kingdom ; that no innovation 
Should be made in the English lawii, customs, 
and privileges ; that the male issue of this mar- 
riage should inherit, together with England, 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries ; and that 
if Don Carlos, Philip^s son by his former mar- 
riage, should die and his line be extinct, t!ic 
queen's issue, whether male or female, should 
inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other 
dominbns of Philip. ^ 

The apprehension, ho\7ever, that England 
would lose her independence by this alliance, 
was very general ; and some persons, more tur- 
bulent than the rest, formed a conspiracy to rise 
in arms, and declare against the queen's marri- 
age with Philip. Sir Thomas Wiat purposed to 
raise Kent ; Sir Peter Carew, Devonshire ; ami 
they engaged the duke of Sufiblk, by the hopes 
of recovering the crown for the lady Jane, to 
J3 
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attempt raising the midland counties. Carew% 
i^ebellion was soon suppressed, and he was obli* 
ged to Ry into France. SuflR>lk was still more 
unfortunate i he was taken, and carried prisoner 
to London. Wiat was at first more successful 
in his attempt ; and having published a decla* 
ration at Maidstone in Kent, against the queen's^ 
evil counsellors, and against the Spanish matcbf 
the people bej^an to flock to his standard. The 
duke of Norfolk, with sir Henry Jernegan, was 
sent against him, at tlie head of the guards and 
some other troops, reinforced with five hundred 
Londoners commanded by Bret. The Londoners,' 
however, soon deserted to Wiat, and. declared 
that they would not contribute to enslave their 
native countr)' ; and Norfolk, dreading the con- 
tagion of the example, immediately retreated 
with his troops, and took shelter in the city. 

After this proof of the dispositions of the peo- 
ple, especially of the Londoners, who were most- 
iy protestants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed : 
he led his forces to Southwark, but finding that 
the bridge was secured against him, and that the 
city was overawed, he marched up to Kingston, 
where he passed the river with four thousand 
men ; and retumimg towards London, hoped tQ 
encourage his partisans, who had engaged to 
declare for him. He had, however, imprudently 
wasted so much time, that the critical season^ 
on which all popular commotions depend, was 
entirely lost; and his followers falling off, he 
was taken prisoner and executed with about four 
hundred of his adherents. 

The princess Eliscabeth had been during some^ 
time, treated with great harshness by her sister ; 
iut no crime could be imputed to her, that could 
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was, however) oonfined at Woodstock; and 

^watched with the ntnoost jealousy. 

This i^ebellion proved fatal to the lady Jane 
Grey and her huabandi She was warned to pre* 
pare for death -, a doom which she bad long ex- 
pected, and which the innocence of her lifcf as 
ivell as the misfortunes to which she had been 
exposed) rendered nowise unwelcome to her* 
The queen's zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
%b the piiaoner's soul, induced her to send di« 
vines, who harassed her with perpetual dispu- 
tation ; but lady Jane had presence of mind, in 
those melancholy circumstances, not only tQ 
de&nd her religion by all the topics then in use^ 
but aWto write a letter to her sister iq the Greek 
language ; in which, she exhorted her to main* 
tain, in every fortune, a-itke<^eady perseverance. 
On the day of bef execution, her husband lord 
Guilfonl desired permission to see her : but she 
refused her consent, and informed him by a mes- 
sage, that the tenderness of their parting would 
overcome the fortitude of both, and wouid too 
much unbend their minds from that constancy 
which tlieir approaching end required : their se- 
paration, she said, would be only for a mo« 
ment ; and they would soon i*ejoin each other in 
a scene where their affections would t>e for ever 
united, and where death, disappointment, and 
misfortunes, could no longer have access to 
them, or disturb their eternal felicity. With 
unshaken fortitude, she saw her husband led to 
execution, and his headless body conveyed back 
in a cart; and being brought herself on the scaf- 
fold, she made a most pathetic speech, and then 
with a steady and serene countenance submittjed 
to the stroke of death* 
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The duke of Suffolk was condemned, and ex- 
ecuted soon after ; the tower and prisons were 
filled with nobility and gentry on the slightest 
suspicion. The queen, finding that she was 
universally hated, determined to prevent resist- 
ance, by ordering general musters, and directing 
the commissioners to seize all the arms they 
could find. 

A new parliament had been summoned ; and 
to render it compliant, the emperor is reported 
to have distributed above four hundred thousand 
crowns in bribes and i tensions among the mem- 
bers ; yet when Gardiner opened the session, by 
observing, that in order to obviate the inconve- 
niences which might arise from different pre- 
tenders, it was necessary to invest, the queen, by^ 
law, with a power of disposing of the crown, 
and of appointing her successor ; the parliament, 
who knew her extreme hatred to Elizabeth, and 
the probability of her making a will in her hus- 
band's favour; and thereby rendering England 
for ever a province to the Spanish monarchy, to 
cut off Philip's hopes, passed a law, " that her 
majesty, as their only queen, should solely, and 
. us a sole queen, enjoy the crown and sovereignty 
of her realms, with all the pre-eminences, dig- 
nities, and rights thereto belonging, in as large 
and ample a manner after her marriage as be- 
fore, without any title or claim accruing to the 
prince of Spain, either as tenant by courtesy of 
the realm, or by any other means.*' 

The queen, finding the parliament less sub- 
servient than she wished, finished the session by 
dissolving them ; and bent all her thoughts on 
receiving Don Philip, whose arrival she hourly 
expected. Slie waited with the utmost impa- 
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'^ence for the compieiton of the marriage ; and 
every obstacle was to her a soui-ce of anxiety am^ 
discontent. She complained of Philip's delays 
as siCTected ; and she could not conceal her vex« 
ation, that though she brought him a kingdom 
SLS her dowry) he treated her with such neglect, 
that he had never yet favoured her with a single 
letter* Her health, and even her understand- 
ing, were visibly hurt by this extreme impati- 
ence ; and she was struck with a new apprehen- 
sion lest her person, impaired by time, and blast- 
ed by sickness, should prove disagreeable to 
her nature consort. Her glass discovered to he|r 
how h^gard she was become ; and when she re- 
marked the decay of her beauty, she knew not 
whether she ought more to desire or appreliend 
the moment of their first interview* 

At last, news was brought the queen of 
Philip's arrival at Southampton. A few days 
after they were married at Westminster, and 
having made a pompous entry into LondoOf 
she carried him to Windsor, the palace in which 
they afterwards resided* The prince's behav- 
iour was ill calculated to remove the prejudices 
which the English nation had entertained against 
him. He was distant and reserved in his ad- 
dress; and so intrenched himself in form and 
ceremony, that he was in a manner inaccessible. 
But this circumstance rendered him the more 
acceptable to the queen, wh6 desired to have 
no company but her husband's, and who was 
impatient when she met with any interruption to 
her fondness. 

Mary soon fopnd that Philip's ruling passion 
was ambition ; and in order to gratify it, she 
summoned a new parliament, in hopes to find i) 
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more compliant than the former : yet such was 
the hatred to the Spaniards, that the queen failed 
in her endeavour to g^et her husband declared 
presumptive heir to the crown. That assembly, 
however, was more obsequious in matters of re- 
ligion : it had reversed the attainder of cardinal 
Pole, who, on his arrival in England, being in- 
troduced as legate to the king and queen, invited 
the parliament to reconcile themselves and the 
kingdom to the apostolic see. This message 
was taken in good part ; and both houses voted 
an address to Philip and Mary, acknowledging 
that they had been guilty of a most horrible de- 
fection from the true church ; and praying their ' 
majesties to intercede with the holy father for 
the absolution and forgiveness of their penitent 
subjects. The request was easily granted. The 
legate, in the name of his holiness, gladly gave 
the parliament and kingdom absolution, heti 
them from all censures, and received them again 
into the bosom of the chorch. 

Sen^ble of the prejudices of the naticm against 
him, Philip had aimed at acquiring popularity 
by an appearance of generosity. He had ob- 
tained the release of several persons of mnk who 
had been confined on suspicion ; but his setting 
at liberty the princess Elizabeth was ascribed to 
a refined policy, which made him foresee that if 
she was put to death, the next lawful heir was 
the queen of Scots, whose succession would for 
ever annex England to the crown of France. 

Anxious to produce a pledge to Philip of 
her love, she fondly gave credit to every appear- 
ance of pregnancy ; and when the legate wajs 
introduced, she fancied that she felt the embryo 
atir in her womb. Great rejoicings were made 
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on this occasion ; but the nation still remained 
somewhat incredulous ; though the belief of her 
pregnancy was upheld with all possible care^ 
and was one artifice by which Philip endeavour- 
ed to support his authority in the kingdom. 
The parliament passed a law, which, in case of 
the queen's demise, appointed him protector 
during the minority ; and the king and queen, 
finding they could obtain no fuither concessions, 
came unexpectedly to Westminster and dissolved 
them« 

An incident happened this session which must 
not be passed over in silence. Several members 
of the lower house, dissatisfied with the measures 
of the majority, made a secession, in oixler to 
show their disapprobation. For this instance of 
contumacy they were indicted in the king's bench 
after the dissolution of parliament : six of them 
submitted to the mercy of the court, and paid 
their fines : the rest traversed ; and the queen 
died before the affair was brought to an issue. 

The success of Gardiner in governing the parli»*> 
Taent, had raised his chamcter above that of Pole, 
who was rather regarded as a good man than a 
great minister. The former had always made 
his religion subservient to his schemes of safety 
or advancement ; the latter had thought that no 
consideration of human policy ought ever to come 
in competition with the catholic doctrines. Yet 
the benevolent ^spdsition of Pole led him to ad- 
vise a toleration of the heretical tenets, which he 
highly blamed ; while the unfeeling hypocrisy of 
Gardiner inclined him to support, by persecu- 
tion, that religion which in reality he regarded 
lirith the utmost indifference. 

The arguments and views of Gardiner were 
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more agreeable to the cruel bigotry of Mary and 
Philip ; and it was delernuned to let loose th« 
laws in their full vigour against the reformed re- 
ligion, which soon filled England with scenes of 
horror, that raust ever render the catholic religion 
the object of deserved detestation. 

Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, a man emi- 
nent i^i his party for virtue as well as for learning, 
was the first victim to Gardiner's intolerance. 
This man, besides the care of his own preserva^ 
tion, lay under other powerful temptations to re- 
cant : he had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children ; yet such was his serenity after 
his condemnation, that the jailors, it is said, 
waked him from a sound sleep, when the hour of 
his execution approached. He had desired to 
see his wife before he was brought to the stake ; 
but Gardiner told him, that he was a priest, and 
could not possibly have a wife ; thus adding in- 
sult to cruelty. . 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, had been tried 
at the same time with Rogers ; but was sent to 
his own diocese to be executed. This circum- 
stance was contrived to strike the greater terror 
into his flock ; but it was a source of consolation 
to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving testimony by 
his death to that doctrine which he had preached 
among them. When he was tied to the stake, a 
stool was set before him, and the queen's pardon 
laid upon it, which it was still in his power to 
merit by a recantation : but he ordered it to be 
removed; and cheerfully prepared himself for 
that dreadful punishment to which he was sen- 
tenced. He suffered it in its full severity, and 
with inflexible constajicy : the wind, whidh wa« 
violent, blew* the flame of the reeds from lib 
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lK>dy ; the faggots were green, and did not kin- 
dle easily ; all bis lower parts were consumed 
before his Titals were attacked ; but he was 
beard to pray, and to exhort the people) till his 
tongue, swoln with the violence of his agony, 
could no longer permit him utterance* Several 
others of less note suffered the same horrible 
death, and did equal credit to their principles, 
and the constancy of their resolution. The im« 
puted crime for which almost all the protes- 
tants were condemned, was their refusal to 
acknowledge the popish doctrine of tlie real 
presence* 

Gardiner, who had vainly expected that a 
few examplies would strike a terror into the re- 
formers, finding the work daily multiply upon 
him, devolved the invidious office on otherSf 
chiefly on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, 
and of a brutal character, who seemed to rejoice 
in the torments he witnessed. He sometimes 
whipped the prisoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired with the violence of the exercise : he 
tore out the beard of a weaver who refused to 
relinquish his religion ; and that he might give 
him a specimen of burning, he held his hand to 
the candle, till his sinews and veins shrunk and 
burst. 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David's, was burned in 
his own diocese. Ridley, bishop of London, 
and Latimer, formerly bishop of Worcester, 
two p^'elates celebrated for learning and virtue, 
perished together in the same flames at Oxford, 
and supported each other's constancy by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the 
stake, called to his companion, " Be of good 
cheer, brother ; we shall this day kindle such a 
Vol. XX. K 
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. torch in England, as, I trust in God, shall never 
be exting^iished*." 

The tender sex itself^ as it has commonly great- 
er propensity to religion, pixKiuced many ex- 
amples of the most inflexible courage, in sup* 
porting its profession against all the fury of the 
persecutors^ One execution in particular was 
attended with circumstances, which, even at that 
time, excited astonishment, by reason of their 

.anusual barbarity. A woman in Guernsey, 
being near the time of her labour when brought 
to the stake, was thrown into' such agitation by 
the torture, that her belly burst, and she was 
delivered in the midst of the flames. One of the 
guards immediately snatched the infant from the 
fire, and attempted to save it ; but a magistrate 
who stood by, ordered it to be thrown back, be- 
ing determined, he said, that nothing should 
survive which sprang from so obstinate and 
heretical a parent. 

These barbarities, under the mask of a reli- 
gion that abjures them, excited horror, and 
rendered the bpanish government still more odi- 
ous. It was in vain Philip ordered his confessor 
to deliver in his presence a sermon on toleration : 
this feeble artifice was soon forgotten in an at- 
tempt to introduce the inquisition Into England ; 
and the court soon after devised a more expedi- 
tious and summary method of supporting ortho- 
doxy than even the inquisition itself. They 
issued a proclamation against books of heresy, 
treason, and sedition, declaring, " that whoso- 
ever had any of these books, and did not presently 

• For more particulars of the venerable Latimeri see the 

Sritish Nepos. 
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bum them, on showing them to any other person, 
shoald be esteemed rebels ; and without any &i> 
ther delay be executed by mardal law." 

In the space of three yean, it is computed) 
that two hundred and seventy-seven persons were 
brought to the stake ; besides those who were 
punished by imprisonment, fines, and confisca* 
tions. Among those who suffered by fire were 
five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, tight lay 
gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred 
husbandmen, servants, and labourers, fifty-five 
women, and four children. 

The burning of heretics was. a very natural 
method of reconciling the king<lom to the Ro- 
man communion; and little consideration was 
requisite to persuade the pojie to receive the 
strayed fiock. Yet Paul IV. insisted that the 
possessions of the church should be restored to 
the uttermost farthing. Though his demand 
had little infiuence on the English in general, i( 
operated powerfully on the queen, wJio was de- 
termined, in order to ease her conscience, to re- 
store all the church lands which were still in the 
possession of the crown ; and the more to dis- 
play her zeal, she erected anew some convents 
and monasteries, notwithstanding the low ^coq« 
dition of the- exchequer* When this measure 
was debated in coundl, some members objected, 
that if such a considerable part of the revenue 
were dismembered, the dignity of the crown 
would fall to decay ; but the queen replied, that 
she preferred the salvation of her soul to ten sucl|^ 
kingdoms as England. 

piersecution had novr become Extremely odi- 
ous to the nation ; and the effects of the public 
discontent appeared in the ^new parliament sum- 
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moned to meet at Westminster. A bill was pas- 
sed, restoring to the church the teiiths and first- 
fruits, and all the appropriations which remain- 
ed in the hands of the crown ; but though this 
matter directly concerned none but the queen her- 
self, great opposition was made to the bill in the 
house of commons. An application being made 
for a su^jsidy during two years, and for two fif- 
teenths, the latter was refused by the commons ; 
and mahy members observed, that while the 
crown was thus desporling itself of its revenuef, it 
was in vain to bestow riches upgri it. The queen 
fitidtng the intractable humour of the commons, 
thought proper to dissolve them. 

This spirit of opposition in the parliament, 
was the more vexatious to Mary, as Philip, tire4 
of her importunate love and jealousy, and finding 
his authority limited in England, had gone over 
to Flanders. His indifference, added to the dis- 
appointment in her imagined pregnancy, threw 
her into deep melancholy ; and she gave vent to' 
her spleen, by daily enforcing the persecutions 
against the protestants, and even by expressions 
of rage against all her subjects, by whom she 
knew herself to be hated, and whose opposition, 
in refusing an entire compliance with PhiHp, 
was the cause, she believed, why he had alienat- 
ed his affections from her, and afforded her so 
little of his company. The less return her love 
met with, the more it increased ; and she passed 
most of her time in solitude, where she gave 
.y^ to her passion, either in tears, or in writing 
fon5~^trt§Ues Jo Philip, who seldom deigned to 
return her any aTiKWeTv^The chief part of go- 
vernment to which she attended was the extort- 
ing money from her people, in order to satisfy 
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hm demands ; and at the pariiament had granted 
lier but a scanty supply, she had recourse to ex- 
pedients the most violent and irregular. By her 
own authority^ she levied loans or extorted con* 
tributions with unexampled rapacity ; and this 
at a time when she was at peace with all the 
world, and had no other occasion for money, but 
to supply the demands of a husband who detest- 
ed her. 

2y the Toluntai7 resignadon of Charles V. 
Philip was now become master of tlie wealth of 
the new world, and of the richest dominions in 
Europe ; but finding himself threatened ^ jy^ 
with a war with France, he was desirous 1556. 
ef embartLing England in the quarrel; 
and Mary, though extremely averse to the mea- 
sure, was incapable of resisting her husband^ 
importunity. But she had little weight with her 
council, and still less with her people ; and a new 
act of barbarity tended to increase the unpopulari- 
ty of her government. 

Cranmer had long been detained prisoner; 
but the queen now determined to bring him to 
punishment ; and in oi*der the more fully to sa- 
tiate her vengeance, she resolved to punish him 
for heresy, rather than for treason. He %vas 
cited by the pope to stand his trial at Rome ; 
and though he was known to be kept in close 
custody at Oxford, he was, upon his not ap« 
pearing, condemned as contumacious. Bonner 
bishop of London, and Thirleby of Ely, were 
sent to deg:rade him ; and the former executed 
the melancholy ceremony with all the joy and 
exultation of a savag^e. The implacable spirit 
of the queen, not satisfied with the execution of 
that dreadful sentence to which he was condemnt 
K 2 
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ed, sought the rum of his honoar, and the m- 
iamy of his name. Persons were employed to 
attack him, by flattery, insinuation, and address ; 
by representing the dignities to which his cha- 
racter still entitled him, if he would merit them 
by a recantation ; and t^ giving hopes of Tong 
enjoying those powerful friends, whom his bene- 
ficent disposition had attached to him during 
the course of his prosperity. Overcome by the 
fond love of life, and terrified by the prospect 
<^ those tortures which awaited him, he allowed^ 
in an unguarded hour, the sentiments of nature 
to prevail over his resolution, and agreed to 
subscribe the doctrines of the papal supremacy, 
and of the real presence. The court, equally 
perfidious and cruel, were determined that this 
recantation should avail him nothing ; and they 
sent him orders that he should be required to 
acknowledge his errors in church, before the 
whole people, and that he should thence be im- 
mediately carried to execution. Cranmer, how- 
ever, surprised the audience by contrary decla- 
ration. He said, that he was well apprised of 
the obedience which he owed to his sovereign 
and the laws ; but this duty extended no farther 
than to submit patiently to their commands, and 
to bear, without resistance, whatever hardships 
they should impose upon him ; that a superior 
duty, the duty which he owed to his Maker, 
obliged him to speak truth on all occasions, and 
not to relinquish, by a base denial, the holy 
doctrine which the Supreme Being had revealed 
to mankind : that there was one miscarriage in 
his life, of which, above all others, he severely 
repented, the insincere declaration of faith to 
which he had the weakness 'to consent, and 
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^rhich the fear of death alone had extorted from 
liim : that he took this opportunity of atoning for 
lits error) by a sincere and open recantation ; 
axid was willing to seal, with his blood, that 
doctrine which he firmly believed to be com* 
xnunicated from heaven ; and that, as his hand 
liad erred, by betraying his heart, it should first 
l>e punished by a severe but jost doom, and 
should first pay the forfeit of its ofTences. He 
was thence led to the stake, amidst the insults 
of the catholics ; and bore their scorn, as well 
as the torture of his punishment, with singular 
fortitude* He stretched out his hand; and, 
without betraying, either by his countenance or 
motions, the least sign of weakness, or even of 
feeling, he held it in the flames till it was en- 
tirely consumed, several times exclaiming, ** this 
hand has offended." Satisfied with that atone- 
ment, he then discovered a serenity in his coun- 
tenance ; and when the fire attacked his body, 
he seemed to be quite insensible of his outward 
sufierings, and, by the force of hope and resolu- 
tion, to have collected his mind altogether within 
itself, and to repel the fury of the Barnes. It is 
even pretended, that after his body was consum- 
ed, his heart was found entire and untouched 
amidst the ashes ; an event which, as it was the 
emblem of his constancy, was fondly believed 
by the zealous protestants. Cranmer .was 
adorned with candour, sincerity, and benefi- 
cence, and all those virtues which were fitted to 
render him useful and amiable in society. His 
moral qualities procured him universal respect ; 
and his learning and capacity Teflected a lustre 
on the^age in which he lived. 
Pole, wlio was now installed in the see of Can- 
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terbury^ oeither countenanced theee iiiiou» mea- 
sureSf nor approved the intention of the queen 
to engage England in the war whic^ was kin- 
dled between Frapce and Spain- But Pbilipty tQ 
enforce his demand^ ^raixie to London 9 and de- 
clared to Mary, if he was not gratified in thia 
requestf he would never more set foot in Eng^ 
A. D. ^*^' ^^^ *^ ^^ '^^ without emplofing 
XSSr\ ^^^ menaces and artifices that Mary pre- 
vaiied) and that the council consented to 
a declaration of war. 

The revenue of England at that time little 
exceeded three hundred thousand pouadS) and 
to support the war, the queen had recourse to 
the most arbitrary methods. She obliged the 
city of London to supply her with sixty thousand 
pounds on her husband's entry ; she levied before 
the legal time the second year's subsidy voted 
by parliament ; she issued anew many priyy 
seals, by which she procured loans from her 
people ; and having equipped a fieet^ which she 
could not victual by reason of the deamess of 
provisions, she seized all the corn she could find 
in Sufiblk and Norfolk, without making any 
compensation to the owners. By all these infa* 
mous expedients, assisted by the power of pres- 
sing, she levied an army of ten thousand men^ 
which she sent over to the Low-Countries, under 
the command of the earl of Pembroke. Mean« 
while, in order to prevent any disturbance at 
home, many of the most considerable gentry 
were thrown into the Tower; and lest they 
should be known, they either were carried thi- 
ther in the night time, or were hoodwinked and 
muffled by the guards who conducted them. 
After this junction of the English, the king 
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of Spain'is army amounted to above sixty thou- 
sand men ; and the duke of Savoy^ who com« 
manded it, suddenly invested St* Quintin. The 
constable Montmorency, who had advanced im* 
pradentiy to its relief, was totally defeated and 
made prisoner by the besiegers. The whole king- 
dom of France was thrown into consternation ;. 
but the cautious delays of Philip allowed the 
French to recover their spirits ; and he reaped 
few fn^t4 from thi» decisive victory. 

The English had soon sufficient reason ^ j^^ 
to repeftt of having entered into the war. 1553. 
The town of Calais, the only possession 
they retained in France, being unexpectedly 
invested and attacked by the duke of Guise, 
after a siege of eight days, was obliged to capi- 
tulate ; though it had held out against Edward 
III. for eleven months, at the head of a nume« 
foos army, which had that very year been victo- 
riotis in the battle of Cressy. 

But it was not only the loss of Calais that em^ 
barrassed the English. The Scots, excited by 
the French, began to infest the borders. The 
enterprise^ of the Scots proceeded little farther ^ 
yet in order to connect Scotland more closely 
with France, and to increase the influence of the 
latter kingdom, it was thought proper by Hen- 
ry to celebrate the marriage between the young 
queen and the dauphin ; and a deputation was 
sent by the Scottish parliament to assist at the 
ceremony, and to settle the terms of the con- 
tract. 

This close alliance between France and Scot- 
land threatened very nearly the repose and se- 
curity of England; and it was foreseen, that 
though the factions and disorders which mighft 
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naturally be expected in the Scottish govem- 
ixient, duriag the absence of the sovereign, 
would make its power less formidable, that king^ 
dom would at least afford to the French a means 
of invading England, The queen, therefore, 
found it necessary to summon a parliament, and 
to demand of them some supplies to recruit her 
exhausted exchequer. Sensible of the cmerr 

gency, the commons, without making any re- 
ections on the past exactions and extortions, 
voted, besides a fifteenth, a subsidy of four shil- 
lings in the pound on land, and two shillings and 
eight pence on goods. The parliament alsa 
passed an act confirming all the sales and grants 
of crown lands, which either were already made 
by the queen, or should be made during the 
seven ensuing years- 

During this whole reign, the nation were unt 
der great apprehensions with regard not qnly to 
the succession, biit the life of the lady Eliasabethf 
It required all the prudence of that princess to 
elude the effects of the violent jealousy, whicb 
the queen entertguned against her. When ques- 
tioned respecting the real presence, the net for 
catching the pn)testants, she replied: 

Chriit was the sr6r& that spake it, 
He took the bread and bralTf- \^r 
And what the word did make it. 
That I believe and take it. 

The money granted by parliament enabled 
the queen to fit but a fleet of a hundred and 
forty sail, for the assistance of Spain ; and the 
principal armies approaching each other on the 
frontiers of Picardy, each headed by their re- 
spective king, a general expectation was excited 
el some important event. But neither Philip 
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^or Henry were inriUlng to stake ihcir ^ten« 
^ions on the success of a battle. Negocia^oft 
Ibr peace were therefor© entered into, and the 
armies retired into winter quarters, till the prin- 
ces could come to some agreement. Among 
other conditions, Henry demanded the restitu* 
tion of Navarre to its lawful owner; and Philipy 
that of Calais and its territory to England ; but 
in the midst of these negociations, news arrived 
of Mary's death. The loss of Calms, and the 
absence of her husband, had pressed on ^ p 
her declining health, and had brought 1558^ 
<sti a lingering fever of which she died, 
after a short and inglorious reign of five years 
and a few months. 

Few qualities, either estimable or amiable, 
attach to the character of Mary ; and her per- 
son was as little engaging as her behaviour and 
address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, and revenge, the fruits of a bad tem- 
per, and a narrow undei-standing, are with jus- 
tice ascribed to her ; and this odious catalogue 
of vices is only broken by the single virtue of 
sincerity. 

Under her reign, the naval power of Eng- 
land, which is now its glory and its defence, 
was so inconsiderable, that fourteen thousand 
pounds being ordered to be applied to the repair- 
ing and victualling of the fleet, it was computed 
that ten thousand pounds a year, afterwards, 
would answer all necessary charges. 

A notion of the little progress made in refine- 
ment about this time, may be formed from the 
subsequent circumstances. Erasmus, describing, 
the slovenly habits of the people of England, 
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says, ^^ the floors are commonly of clay, strewed 
with i^shes, under which lies unmolested an 
ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, 
bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and 
every thing that is nasty." And according to 
Hollingshed there was scarcely a chimney to the 
houses, even in the most considerable towns* 
The fire was kindled by the wall, and the smoke 
sought its way out of the roof, or door, or win- 
dows. The houses were nothing but Ratling 
plaistered over with clay; the people slept on 
straw pallets^ and had a good round log under 
their head for a pillow, while the furniture and 
utensils were generally of woocL 



CHAP.'XII. 

ITie Reign of Elizabeth* 

THE prudence which Elizabeth had dis- 
played during the reign of her sanguinary 
and bigotted sister, rendered her accession the 
A. D. s^i^^^^ ^^ general joy and congratu- 
1558! lalion ; and the magnanimity she showed 
in burying past offences in oblivion con- 
firmed the favourable opinion which her sub- 
jects had entertained of her. When the bishops, 
however, came to make obeisance to her, she 
turned away from Bonner as from a man pol- 
luted with blood ; and this sufficiently declared 
the religious principles which she meant to 
adopt. 
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In notifying her accession to Philip, she ex- 
pressed herself gratefully for the protection he 
had afforded her; and that monarch, availing 
himself of the incidents returned her proposals 
of mannage, which she prudently waved, without 
absolutely refusing him. 

By education and conviction she was a pro* 
testant, and it was her first object to restore tliat 
religion ; but, by the advice of sir William Cecil, 
she proceeded with cautious steps. She re- 
called those who had fled, she set at liberty those 
who had been confined on account of religion, 
and ordered the service to be read in English* 
By her affability and address ^he accomplished 
these changes without any commotion; and 
before she proceeded farther, she called a parlia* 
ment to sanction and confirm her designs. 

The election of members was entirely in fa- 
vour of the protestant interest, and both houses 
met in the best disposition to gratify the queen. 
By an unanimous vote, they declared, '^ that 
Elizabeth was and ought to be, as well by the 
word of God as the common and statute laws 
of the realm, the lawful, undoubted, and ti'ue 
heir to the crdwn, lawfully descended from the 
blood royal, according to the order of succes- 
sion settled in the 35th of Henry VIII/' This 
act of recognition, as it embraced every object, 
put an end to every dispute, and the queen 
seems to have had no wish to move the subject 
of the validity of her mother*s marriage. 

The first bill brought into parliament was for 
suppressing the newly erected monasteries, and 
for restoring the tenths and first fruits to the 
queen ; and this point gained, a bill was next 
passed for annexing the supremacy to the crown, 

Vol. XX. L 
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under several pains and penalties tb recusants 
and gdinsayers. 

After this, a solemn and public disputation 
ivas held between the champions of the old and 
the reformed religions, in which, it may easity 
be supposed, the adherents of the latter were 
triumphant. Emboldened by this victory, the 
protestants ventured on bringing a bill into par- 
liament for abolishing mass, and for re-establish- 
ing the liturgy of king Edward. Thus, in one 
session, without violence or tumult, the whole 
system of religion was changed, and placed on a 
permanent foundation. 

The commons also voted the queen a liberdl 
subsidy ; but when, in a respectful address, they 
invited her to fix on a husband, she declined the 
proposal, alleging that England was her hus- 
band, and its natives her children; adding, 
that she had no ambition to have any other 
monumental inscription, than, ** Here lies Eliza- 
beth; who lived and cfied a maiden queen." 

After the prorogation of parliament, the bath 
of supremacy was tendered to the clergy, when 
all the bishops, except Landaff, refused com- 
pliance; but of the inferior clergy only eighty 
Sectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen 
heads of .colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as 
many deans, sacrificed their livings to their re- 
ligious principles. 

Meanwhile negociations for peace were caN 
ried on between the ministers of France, Spain, 
.and England. As 'long as Philip entertained 
'hopes of espousing the queen, he employed his 
utmost efforts to procure her the restitution of 
Calais ; but as she was rather inclined tb come 
to an accbmmbdatibn with France, which in* 
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4duded Scotland, Calais was abandoned on cer- 
tain future conditions, and these protMibly wcr« 
never expected to be complied with. 

But, though peace was concluded between 
France and England, there soon appeared serious 

f rounds for misunderstanding. The king of 
ranee ordered his son and daughter-in-law, the 
young queen of Scots, to quarter the arms of 
England ; and, as she was the next heir to that 
throne, acknowledged by the see of Rorpe, Uiis 
gave Elizabeth just reason to suppose that it was 
int/eqded to dispute her legitimacy and her title^ 
whenever a &vourable opportunity occurrecl. 
Soon after, Francis IL succeeded to the crown 
of France, and still contiiming to assume with- 
out reserve the title of king of England, Elizabeth 
l^egan to consider him and hi3 queen Mary of 
l^qtland as her mortal enemies, and the jealousy 
^hus excited did not die but with the life of Mary* 
Elizabeth, however, finding the affairs of 
Scotland in great confusion, was determined to 
take present revenge, and to provide against 
future danger* Though popery was still the 
religion of the state in that couptry, the prin- 
ciples of the reformation had made considerable 
progress, and the arm of power had be^n stretch- 
ed to suppress them, which, in fact, had onl^* 
ipiven them new strength. 

About this critical period, when the queep 
regent had been proceeding with rigour against 
the protestants, John Knox arrived from Ge* 
peva ; where in his commerce with Calvin, he 
had imbibed the highest fanaticism of his sect, 
augmented by the native ferocity of T)is own 
pbar^t^r* This man^ who soon became the 
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apostle of Scotland, having united the formei? 
friends of reformation, and made many new 
converts by his inflammatory harangues, in- 
cited them to violence against the adherents of 
the church of Rome. The fury of a religious 
mob soon spread desolation through that king- 
dom, and the fairest monuments of religious 
zeal fell beneath the despoiling hand of fiuiati- 
cism. 

For a time the queen regent was obliged to 
retire from the storm, and, at last, was glad to 
come to terms with the reformers, who had as- 
sumed the title of the congregation; but as forcet 
not inclination, had dictated her compliance, she 
only waited till she recifeived reinforcements from 
Prance, to violate her engagements. 

Conscious that their safety depended on the 
decision of their measures, the congregation 
passed an act depriving the queendo wager of 
the regency ; and, to enable them to make effec- 
tual resistance,^ they dispatched two of their lead- 
ers to solicit the assistance of Elizabeth. 

The opportunity was too favourable to be ncg*' 
lected by that politic princess. She dispatched 
a small fleet, and sent an army of eight thour 
sand men to support the congregation. The 
court of France, alarmed at her interposition, 
now offered* the immediate restitution of Calais^ 
on condition of her withdrawing her forces and 
countenance from the insurgents ; but she de- 
clared that she would never put an inconsiderable 
fishing town in competition with the safety of 
her dominions. Accordingly she concluded a 
treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, 
and receiving six hostages from the Scots fop 
the peiformance of articles, immediately gavp 
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orders to her troops to commencie their opera- 
tions. 

The appearance of the English soon j^ p 
turned the tide of the war ; and a treaty is^' 
was speedily concluded, in which it was 
stipulated that the French should evacuate Scot- 
land, and an amnesty should be granted for all 
past offences. Soon after the parliament abolish- 
ed the papal jurisdiction in Scotland, and esta- 
blished the presbyterian form of discipline, regard- 
less of the refbsal of Mary to sanction their acts* 

Francis I V\ of France died not long after, and 
Mary, finding her residence in that country no 
longer agreeable, applied to Elizabeth for a safe 
conduct, in case she should be obliged to pass 
throu^ England, in her way to her native 
country. Answer was made, that she must ex- 
pect no favour, unless she ratified the treaty that 
Elizabeth had concluded with her subjects ; on 
which Mary, with indignation, replied, " Tell 
Elizabeth, I cajn return to Scotland without her 
leave'* Accordingly, though she knew an En- 
glish fleet was waiting to intercept her, she em- 
barked at^Calais, and landed safely at Leith. 
Though a widow, she was then only nineteen 
^cars of age, and by her beauty and the ele- 
gance of her manners, was well qualified to win 
the affections of her 'people; but, unfortunately, 
she was a zealous papist, and, on this iaccouHt, 
^ohn Knox^ whose power was now paramount to 
royalty itself, took a brutal pleasure in treating 
her with insult and contumely. 

The queen of Scots, destitute of the means of 
jesistance, and pressed by a turbulent nobility 
and a bigotted people, was gl^ to pome, t^ 
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terms with Elizabeth ; and, for a time, all the 
exterior appearances of a cordial reconciliation 
and friendship subsisted between them. 

Elizabeth, finding that she had nothing further 
to dread from the machinations of the Scots, 
employed herself in regulating the affairs of her 
own kingdom* She furnished the arsenals with 
arms, fortified the frontiers, promoted trade and 
navigation, and by building vessels of force her* 
self, suggested the same idea to the merchants. 
In a word, by uniting economy with vigour in 
all her undertakings, she was able to give a new 
character and direction to the nation, and jttstly 
acquired for herself the titles of the restorer of 
naval glory, and the queen of the northern seas. 

Though the queen did not choose that her 
subjects should dictate to her in regard to mar- 
riage, and in consequence had made some decla* 
rations in favour of celibacy, she nevertheless, 
listened to proposals from the archduke Charles, 
from Eric king of Sweden, and Adolphus duke 
of Holslein* Even some of her own subjects 
flattered themselves with the hopes of obtaining 
the hand of their sovereign ; but the agreeable 
exterior of lord Robert Dudley, of the Northum- 
berland family, seemed te engage her more thaa 
all the splendid offers of princes and monarchs. 
She took care, however, to mix policy with co« 
quetry ; and while she claimed the privilege of 
pleasing her own fancy, she avoided giving of- 
' fence to any candidate, for her favour* She ap- 
peared to be pleased with courtship, but kept 
aloof from matrimony. 

Jealous of every person who was likely to in- 
stitute pretensions to the crown^ even as her suc- 
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•essor, she had procured from Maxy a renunci- 
ation of all present claims; and when ladjr 
Catherine Grey, younger sister to lady Jane* 
had been espoused to the earl of Hertford^ and 
proved pregnant, she ordered them both to be 
committed to the tower. Not being able to 
prove their nuptials within the time limited, the 
issue was declared illegitimate, and the unhappy 
eari was confined UU the death of his wife, which 
setting Elizabeth free from the apprehension of 
heirs and claimants from that quarter, he obtsdh- 
cd his liberty. 

At this time the two great rival powers ^ jj^ 
of Europe were Spsdn and England. Phi- ijg^.' 
lip, by his bigotry, was considered as the 
head of the catholic interest ; while Elizabeth, 
by an opposite line of conduct, had made herself 
regarded as the bulwark of the protestants. 
France^ rent with civil and religious broils, was 
the object of vigilance both to Philip and Eliza- 
beths the former supported the established go- 
vernment, the latter lent her aid to the Hugonots, 
or protestant party, which had been obliged to 
have recourse to arms, under the prince of 
Cond^. 

Three thousand English, by compact, took 
possession of Havre and Dieppe ; but the latter 
place was so little capable of defence, that it was 
immediately abandoned. At Rouen, another 
body of English troops behaved with great gal- 
lantry ; but the catholics soon after carrying the 
place by assault, put the Hugonot garrison to 
the sword. 

It was expected that the French catholics 
would immediately have formed the siege of 
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.diveited their attention ^o another object. By 
tJUe infiu^ence of Elizabeth, the Hugoiiots ha4 
levied a con^derable body of protestants in Ger- 
Ijjany, and, with this reinforcement, they vrere 
i^le tp ta|ce the Beld. A %mous battle tjOsok 
placjB at Preux, and CGS}d6 and Montwioneiiicyj 
the commanders of the ap{:p;dbe armies, by ^ 
.singula fai:ality, fell into the Jiands of their ene- 
mies* The appear^ces of victory remained 
.>vitb Guise, whose faction had seized th,e person 
of the young king, Charles the ninth ; but the 
admir4 Goligni, the able associate of Gondii 
soon turned tl\e fortune of the day- 
^ £) The expenses incurred by supportin|^ 

li^' the Hugonots had emptied .tl^e queen *ji 
exchequer, and obiJiged her to call a par- 
lianrient. ,On opening the session, as ti^e life 
of Eliz^eth had lately b^en endangered by the 
smaU-pox, the commons respeqtfiilly i^qewed 
.their solicitations th^t she Wjould choose a hus- 
band, whom they promised faithfully to serve ; 
or, if she entertained any reluctance to the niar- 
..rled state, they desired that the lawful succes- 
sor might be appointed by an act of the legi.sl^-> 
tui;c. 

The queen, sensible that every heir w^s m 
some degree a rival, and balancing between the 
quejen of Scots and the house of Suffolk, gave 
an evasive answer to the house of commons^ de- 
claring that she had fixed no absolute resolution 
against, marriage, and felt the difficulties attend- 
ing the question of the succession to be so greats 
.that, for the sake of her people, slie wpuld be con*- 
j^ei;^lo i^;pam.soii>e little tiine longer in .th}ii 
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Vale of unisery, in hopes of being able to settle 
that momentous afitdr with satis&cdon and so* 
c^rity. 

During this .interval, the duke of Guise had 
been assassinated before Orleans, and Cond^ and 
Montmorency had come to terms of accommo- 
dation, on condition that a toleration should be 
granted to the French protestants, and that both 
parties should unite their efforts to expel the 
English. 

In consequence of this change of views and 
measures, Havre, which had remained for some 
time in possession of the English, was obliged 
to surrender to the arms of France ; and Eliza- 
beth, whose usual vigour and foresight does not 
appear in this transaction, was now glad to com* 
pound matters by agreeing that the hostages^ 
which had been previously given on account of 
Calais, should be restored on the payment of 
two hundred and twenty thousand crowns, and 
that both sides should retsun all their claims and 
pretensions* 

The peace still continuing with Scotland, 
Elizabeth affected to be much interested in the 
happiness of Mary, and advised her to marry some 
English nobleman, which would put an end to 
&11 jealousies and misunderstandings between 
them. At last, Robert Dudley, now created 
earl of Leicester, was named as the person on 
whom it was wished the choice of the queen of 
bcots should fall. 

Leicester, the great and powerful favourite of 
Elizabeth, possessed so many qualities that win 
with women, that he was even able to blind the 
sagacious Elizabeth in regard to his marke4 
defects of character. He was proud, insolent, 
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and amhitiott«3 without hoiiour or principle^ and 
having aspired to the bed of his sovereign» he 
did not relish the proposal of espousing Mary* 
Indeed, it is probablei that the whole was a 
court intrigue, merely to gain time and to keep 
Mary in suspense ; for wheiv the queen of Scotsif 
iQ the hopes of being declared successor to the 
crovfn, had shown some inclination to the xnatclu 
Elizabeth receded from her offers, and with- 
drew the bait which had been thrown out to her 
rival. 

Tired with the turbulence of he^ subjects, and 
of solicitations at home and abroad, Mary ftt last 
married lord Oarnley, son to the earl of Lenox, 
her cousin german, who, being likewise sprung 
from Henry VJH. was next heir to the crown 
of England after his spouse, and thus seemed to 
strengthen and unite both claims. 

Though Elizabeth would probably have wish- 
^ her rival to remain single, it seems in reality 
she, was not much displeased with this matchy 
yet she menaced, protested, and complained,' as 
if she had received the most serious injury ; and 
mad^ this an excuse for refusing to acknowledge 
Mary's title to the succession of England, and 
for encouraging the discontents of the Scottish 
Dpbility and clergy, to whom she promised as* 
sistance in their lebellious schemes. 

Mary, however, was no sooner informed of 
the plots that were forming by the duke of 
Chatelrault, the carls of Murray> Argyle, 
llothes, Glencaim, and some others, than she 
assembled her forces, and obliged those noblemen 
ip take shelter in England. 

Elizabeth, finding the event disappoint her ex- 
pectations; disowned all connexions with the 
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ftiakontentS) and even drove them from her 
presence. They now had recourse to the cle* 
nency of their own sovereign ; but the natural 
&cility of her own disposition was, on this oc- 
casion, counteracted by the influence of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine) who advised her by no means 
to pardon the protestant leaders. 

This bigot, who was uncle to Mary, had beell 
the chief instrument in forming an association 
between Philip and Catherine of Medicis, for the 
extermination of the protestants, and he took 
care that the conduct of his niece should be in 
unison with that of the other catholic powers* 
The fugitive nobles were attainted, and they 
were only saved frpm the rigour of the law by 
the ruin of Mary. 

In her matrimonial union with Damley, the 
queen of Scots had been solely allured by his 
youth and beauty ; and, after a short cohabi- 
tation, findhig him violent and ungrateful, ad- 
dicted to low pleasures, and incapable of the 
tenderness of domestic endearments, her affec- 
tions were gradually weaned from him. On 
the other hand, though he studiously neglected 
her, he was jealous of her indifference, and re- 
sented every refusal to comply with his most un- 
reasonable expectations, and marked for ven- 
geance every person who seemed to possess a 
more than ordinary share of Mary's confidence 
and esteem. 

There happened to be in the court one David 
Hizzio, a Piedmontese musician, of low birth, 
who, by his professional talents and the arts of 
address, had insinuated himself highly into 
Mary^s &vour. He became her secretary for 
French dispatches; and was the only avenue 
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by which honour or emolument could be ob- 
tained; at the same time that he became more 
and more obnoxious to the whole kingdom^ par- 
ticularly to the nobles. 

Dainley, being on bad terms with his queen, 
began to harbour suspicions of a criminal inter- 
course between her and her favourite ; and his 
jealousy being fomented by the enemies of 
Rizzioy he determined on his assassination* 
Mary, in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
%yas supping in pnvate with the countess of 
Argyle, Rizzio, and some other domestics ; when 
the king entering the room by a private pas- 
sage, stood behind Mary's chair. George 
Douglass, lord Ruthven, and other conspi tutors, 
rushing in after him, as had been concerted, fell 
upon Rizzio, who ran to his mistress for protec- 
tion, and in spite of her cries, her menaces, and 
entreaties, stabbed him in her presence, and then 
dragging him into the antichamber, dispatched 
him with fifty-six wounds. 

The unhappy queen, informed of her favour- 
ite's fate, dried up her tears, and said she would 
weep no more, but think of revenge. At the in- 
tercession of Both well, a new favourite, she was 
reconciled to some of the conspirators ; but she 
remained implacable against her husband, and 
did every thing in her power to render him con- 
temptible. He was permitted^ however, to have 
apartments in the castle of Edinburgh, where 
Mary was delivered of a son, intelligence of 
which was immediately forwarded to England^ 
Melvil, the ambassador, on this occasion tells us, 
that Elizabeth had given a ball to her coUrt at 
Greenwich the evening of his arrival in London, 
and was displaying all her usual spirit and 
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l^aiety ; but when she heard of the prince of Scot- 
land s. birth) all her joy was damped, and she 
became melancholy at the reflection, that her 
rival had a son while she remained a barren 
stock* 

The birth of a son gave additional zeal to 
Mary's p^rtizans in England, and her prospects 
were growing every hour more bright, when 
they were suddenly blasted by her egregious 
indiscretion at least, and, as many arc still in- 
clined to suppose, by her atrocious guilt. 

The earl of Bothwell was a man of power and 
consequence in Scotland, but of profligate man- 
ners. After the death of Hizzio, he had obtain- 
ed an entire ascendency over Mary, and reports 
were spread of too great an intimacy between 
them, though Both well was a married man. 
Certain it is, the queen evinced the greatest 
aversion to her husband, and so sensible was the 
king of this, that he had it in contemplation to 
retire into France or Spain. 

While aflairs were in this unpleasant situation, 
Damley was taken ill, and the queen, affecting 
to be concerned about his fate, visitetl him, and 
a cordial reconciliation appeared to have been 
brought about between them. The king, natu- 
rally uxorious, and perhaps disposed to reform, 
gave himself up entirely to her. Being, however, 
in an inflrm state of health, Mary assigned him 
a lodging in a solitary house, called the Kirk of 
Field, under a pretence that he vvoukl be there se- 
cure from the noise and bustle of the court. In 
this situation, the queen visited him w«th assidu- 
ous Care, and even lay some nights in an apartment 
under his. On the night of the 9th of February, 
however, she told him she would sleep in the 
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palace, because the marriage of one of' her do- 
mestics was to be celebrated in her presence* 
Of this no particular notice was taken ; but about 
two o'clock, the whole city of Edinburgh was 
alarmed by a sudden noise; and, on inquiring 
into the cause, it was found that the house in 
which the king lay had been blown up with 
gunpowder, and that his dead body was carried 
by the violence of the explosion into a neighbour- 
ing field. 

The general suspicion of this horrible crime 
JfcU principally upon Bothweil; and the father 
of Darnley, without he^tation, iitiplored speedy 
justice against hi m and the othei* assassins. The 
queen, out of decency, was obliged to fix a day 
on which the charges against Bothwell were to 
be brought forward ; but she did not withdraw 
her confidence in the least ; aind it being found 
impossible to produce any clear evidence of his 
guilt, he was acquitted of the trmrder of the 
king. The opinion, however, of his crime, was 
not removed by this decision, and he gave more 
colourable grounds to the black imputation, 
])y soon after seizing the queen, and osteiisibly 
currying her off against her will, in order to 
force her to yield to his purpose. Her subjects 
would have revenged tnis foul dishonour, but 
she professed herself satisfied with Bothwell's 
conduct, and gave him a plenary pardon for 
the violence committed on her person, and all 
other ci'imes whatever. 

A very short time after this scandalous trans- 
action, Bothwell was divorced from his wife, 
and Mary, with indecent precipitation, raised 
him to her bed and to her throne. Elizabeth 
remonstrated against this marriage with ap- 
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parent friendship; the court of France did the 
Bame ; but Mary sacrificed all to her passion fur 
this worthless wretch, and scorned the united 
censures of Europe. 

The spirit of a ^ generous nation was at last 
roused ; and Both well was obliged to fly. The 
queen was openly reproached for her crimes^ 
aind a painted banner was held beforo her eycs^ 
whichever way she turned, on which were 
painted the murder of her husband and the dis- 
tresses of her infant son. Her paramour, mCtin- 
while, found means to reach the Orkneys, from 
whence he escaped to Denmark, where he was 
thrown into prison, and, losing his reason, died 
ten years after, in extreme misery. 

Alary herself was aent under a strong guard 
t^ Lpchleyen, and- her fallen oontlition having 
iQ9pir^d Eli^adbcth^ with compassion, the latter 
Knt an ambassador^ tp declarie that sjie would 
«i^)OHse. her interest and see justipe done herl 
Elizabeth further entreated her to prosecute the 
nwrd^rers of her husband, and to send her infant 
son to be educated in P'nince, where he would be 
safe from the convulsions of faction. 

The malcontents denied Throgmorton, the 
English ambassador, access to their (jueen ; and 
various schemes were discussed for their Aiture 
disposal of her. Meanwhile, the eail of Mun-ay 
was appointed regent, and the captive queen sign- 
ed a deed, by which she resigned her crown in 
£ivpur of her son. Soou after this renunciation, 
^hich was no doubt forced, Mary found means to 
^acap9 from Lochleven; and, being joined by 
soipe of liie nobility, who remained faithful to her, 
TJa a few d^y^ beheld herself a,t the head of aa 
army of six thousand men. 
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The regent ' instantly took the field against 
' her ; and coming to an engagement with the 
- queen's forces at Langside, near, Glasgow, gave 
them a total defeat. The unhappy Mary, flying 
from the field of battle with a few adherents, 
made haste to reach the English borders ; and 
rashly confiding to the late specious professions 
of Elizabeth, embarked on board a fishing-boat 
in Galloway, and landed the same day at Wor- 
kington in Cumberland, from whence she dis- 
patched a messenger to Elizabeth, to notify the 
step she had taken, to crave her protection, and 
request leave to visit her. 

Elizabeth, not displeased that her rival had 
been so imprudent, attended rather to the sug- 
gestions of policy than generosity ; and dis- 
patched lord Scrope and sir Frantis Knollis, to 
inform her, that she could not be received at the 
English court till she had cleared herself of her 
husband's murder. On this intelligence, Mary- 
burst into tears ; and the necessity of her situa- 
tion extorted from her a declaration, that she 
would submit her cause to the arbiti^ation of her 
sister of England. The regent af Scotland too 
acquiesced in the same measure ; and Mary was 
removed to Bolton, in Yorkshire, and placed 
under the care of lord Scrope, till this momen- 
tous affair could be cleared. After prelimina- 
i*ies had been adjusted, commissioners on the part 
of England, of Mary, and of the regent, repre- 
senting the king and kingdom of Scotland, met 
at York, and the grand inquiry commenced. 
Doubts and difficulties, however, being started, 
Elizabeth removed the conferences to Hampton 
court, in order to be more ready to receive the 
appeals of either party. 
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Pdiqr, not justice, dictated the proceedings of 
the English court ; and when Murray, the regent* 
was called upon to produce the proofs of his 
charge against Mary, he laid before the.com- 
missioned, love letters and sonnets, and a pro- 
mise of marriage to BothwelJ, before his acquit- 
tal, all written in the hand of the queen of Scots. 
TJbese were sufficient vouchers of her impru* 
deuce, and of her criminal intercourse with Both-* 
well, though not of her guilt in regard to the 
murder of her husband; but Mary, having in* 
structed her commissioners not to make a de- 
fence if any thing was advanced that touched 
her honour, and refusing to submit to a foreign 
tribunal, though she professed her readiness to 
clear her innocence to Elizabeth in person, the 
conferences came to an end without any decision 
being given. 

Immediately after, Mary was removed to 
Tutbury, in Staffordshire, and put under the 
care of the earl of Shrewsbury. Elizabeth had 
entertained hopes that she would either have 
resigned her crown, or associated her son with 
her in the government ; but the high-spirited 
Mary declared, that her last words should be 
those of a queen of Scotland, and therefore im- 
portuned Elizabeth either to assist her in reco- 
vering her authority, or to permit her to retire 
to France. Neither of these requests, however, 
were complied with. 

Though the church . of England had been 
sufficiently purified from the superstitions of pope- ^ 
ry, and no other ceremonies had been retained 
except what were necessary to preserve decency 
in^ divine service, and a pvoper distinction of its^ 
ministers, the puritans already began to inveigh < 
M. 2 
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against some of the sacerdotal vestments, as 
approaching too near to those of the church of 
Rome. Elizabeth, however, far from wishmg 
to despoil religion of its becoming ornaments, 
took care to have a law for uniformity enacted 
and enforced ; and she was the rather induced 
to adopt this measure, because she found the 
sectarian spirit in religion was united with the 
same freedom of discussion in what related to 
government, and the same degree of innovation 
in temporal as in spiritual affairs. 

But the puritans were yet too insignificant to 
occasion Elizabeth much trouble. It was from 
a different cause that danger menaced her. 
The duke of Norfolk, the most powerful subject 
in the kingdom, having become a widojper, his 
marriage with the queen of Scots had-^iggest- 
cd itself to several of their mutual friends, pro- 
bably before either of the principals had thought 
of such an event as desirable. 

The duke at last, being drawn into this scheme, 
foresaw the difficulty that would attend his ob- 
taining the consent of Elizabeth ; and therefore 
took care to form a party among the nobility to 
favour his views and ef)force his application. 
The kings of France and Spain too had been* 
consulted, and gave their approl^tion of the 
measuie ; and though Elizabeth's consent was 
always held out as a previous condition of finish- 
ing this alliance, it was apparently tlie duke*s ob- 
ject to overawe her by the strength of his party. 

Elizabeth was not unacquainted with all the 
ramifications of this plan, and even gave Norfolk 
some hints- to be cautious ; but the duke either 
thinking he was safe, or wanting prudence or 
courage to open his intentions to his sovereign. 
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suffered his enemies to explain them in a wajr 
Biost unfavourable to Inmself. When eieiy 
thing that had been conceited by the conspira* 
tors was npe for esecuUon, the duke and inaof 
of bis friends were arrested^ and the queen of 
Scots herself was removed to Coventry, and att 
access to her, for a time, ^fas more strictly pro- 
hibited. 

Some of the conspifators, among whom were 
the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland} 
dreading the consequences of .their defection 
from &ty, increased their guilt by flying to 
arms* About six thousand horse and foot took 
the field, and they expected to be joined by many 
more ; but the duke of Norfolk, not only did 
not favour the enterprise, but made use of all 
his interest to suppress the rebellion ; which be- 
ing speedily ejected, the queen was so well 
pleased with his behaviour, that she set him at .; 
liberty, and only exacted a promise from htm 
to drop aU further correspondence with the queen 
of Scots. 

Soon after, Murray, who had exercised ^ j^ 
the ofi&cc of regent in Scotland, being isyi, 
assassinated, the earl of Lenox, the young 
king's graxidfather, was elected to that high 
trust. About this time, an incident happened 
which served to widen the breach between Mary 
and Elizabeth. Pius V* who then filled the 
papal throne, having in vain endeavoured to 
conciliate the good will of Elizabeth, issued, as 
it is supposed, in concert with Mary, a bull of 
excommunication against her, which one John 
Ftlton affixing openly to the gates of the i>ishop 
of London, he received the reward of his teme- 
rity, the crown of martyrdom, which he ap- 
p^red to have been ambitious to wear. 
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After an inftervsd pf five ymvth » oe^ jmiia^ 
vieiit was called, and airqiudy the priociplea o£^ 
liberty bisgan to have tak^eQ noot, if w.e may 
jttolge from tiae freedom of «p«ie of the debaties 
whicb)took plage in jtbe hoiiae ^ commons. The 
^itans alao agitaied sei^eral questions respect^ 
Hig relii^ion ; but the queeoi havilng in^itFudefttly 
noticed the speeches of one Strickland, had veiy 
nearly excited a Jerment l&that as^mbly. The 
art jCKf ruling, by means of a parliament \va» 
Uie« unknown ; and for a long perkkl tjhe diief 
buskkeas for which it was assembled, was to. di- 
vide the odium of court measures, or to grant 
aubsidiea, which it vv^ould have been unpopular, 
as well as unconstltutiooal, to extort by virtue 
of the prerogative, though even that was fre« 
quently done. 

On the whole, Elizabeth foifhd this parlia* 
ment «uf!icieatly obsequious ; and several acts 
were tpaaaed toconfirni her authority, and to 
punish those who should in any respect violate 
their duty to their sovereign. It was made high 
treason to publish bulls, absolutions, or rescripts 
from the i^e of Hjome ; and the penalty of a 
praemunire was imposed, on those who imported 
any agnus dei, ci-ucifix, or other implement of 
superstition consecrated by the pope. 

A subsidy was likewise granted, which £li< 
aabeth in general took care to husband well* 
Indeed, she was averae to ask money, because it 
impUed, according to her ideas, a degradation 
of power to become a solicitor; but when her 
coffers were low, she had no objection to recur 
to the ruinous expedients of granting, by virtue 
of her prerogative) patents and monopolies, 4it a 
cei tain price. . 
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The bigoU7 of Philip, and the inhuman save* 
Fity of his representative, the duke of Alva, had 
driven many of the Flemings from their coun-^ 
try. EMzalieth gave them shelter in her domi-^ 
nions, and reaped the advantage of their Intro* 
ducing into England some usefiil manufactures^ 
hitherto unknown. The duke of Alva saw hep 
generous protection of heretics with indignation^ 
and formed a scheme with the Spanish ambassa* 
dor and one Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant, 
for uniting the catholics and Mary queen of 
Scots in a confederacy against Elizabeth* The 
duke of Norfolk, in violation of his promise^ 
renewed his correspKmdence with the captive 
queen ; and, as he despaired of ever regaining the* 
confidence of Elizsabelh, for what he had alreadf 
done, he determined to push matters to the moat 
criminal extremes. 

This new conspiracy had long escaped the 
vigilance of Cecil, now lord Burleigh t hoi Nor- 
folk being betrayed by one of his set-vants, the 
whole was developed, and unquestionable evi« 
dence of that nobieman^s guilt was produced. A 
jury of twenty- five peers passed sentence j^^ jy 
upon him ; but it was four months before 1572. 
Elizabeth could be prevailed on to sign 
the warrant for hts execution. 
* Elkabeth had charged the queen of Seols as 
the occasion of the disturbances which had just 
been suppressed, and her justification seemed so 
feeble, that the parliament wished her to be 
brought to trial ; but the queens forba<le them to 
proceed any farther in the affair, and only in* 
creased the rigour and strictness of her confine^ 
nient. 

About this ttm^ the horrible massacre of the 
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piot€ststfits in. France took place, on tlie wex>£ 
St. Bartholomew; and, in order to cover thw 
barbarous policy, Charles IX* commissioned 
his ambassador in England, to accuse the Hugo* 
nots of a conspimcy against his person. Eliza* 
beth, without being convinced, Ustened.to his apo-^ 
logy, and even allowed negociations to be re- 
newed for her marriage "with the duke of Alen- 
$on, Charles's third brother, those with the 
duke of Aiijou having been broken off; but at 
the same time she put her kingdom in a state of 
defence, and diligently cultivsUed the good wiU of: 
her people- 

j^ jy Elizabeth had aiwiays considei^ed her- 
1579. own intei'ests a& insepairab^e from tho$e 
of the. French r6formed.s.bu(,.awed by ii\$> 
ttiigfaty powea: o£Phi^i. she wa3.n«w Qhlig:cidt(^ 
deny the Fleming exiles entrance into her d^^on^ 
mens. Tlie cruelty oftheL dukfeoCi^v^. how- 
ever, hastened that involution whucb it aimed tf> 
prevent: the revolt of Holland and Zealand 
was organized, under the au$pices of tjie princfr 
of Orange, and, in a shoit time, the other Bat0^ 
vian provinces united for mutuai defence, s^ain^ 
the tyranny of Spain. Elizabethv vatebuig thi9 
favourable opportuniQr of hiimWl»g her formU 
dable enemy, Philip, first sent the revoltera a sum 
of money, and afterwaixls oencluded a treaty 
with them, in which she stipidated to assist them* 
with a considerable body of military* It W9» 
&rther agreed that the new states, as they began 
to call themsehss, should enter into ao alliance 
without her consent, and if any discord ehould 
arise among them, it was to be referred to bef 
arbitration. Indeed, at first, the states wished t» 
appoint her their aovefdgn, bist this she declin- 
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*^, and still held out to Phifip, that her sole 
' motive ' fop entering into an alUance with his 
TevoUed subjects, was to prevent them from 
throwing themselves into the arms of France. 
Philip dissembled his resentment, but waited 
only ibr a proper opportunity to take his revenge 
vrith effect. 

Morton, who had been appointed regent of 
Scotland, having given disgust to the nobttk)-, 
perceiving the &nger of his situation, offered to 
resign ; but his enemies, • not satisfied with this, 
caused him to be arrested and tried as a traitor. 
He <Med with that constancy and resolution 
which had distinguished his eventful life ; and 
Elizabeth, who had assembied a body of troops 
on the borders, to overawe his persecutors, had 
the mortification to find, that her zeal had only 
hastened his ^execution. 

Elizabeth, indeed, throughout her whole reign, 
was always more particularly anxious aix>ut 
supporting an interest in Scotland, because Eng- 
laml was alone accessible on that side. She was 
' conscious of the active enmity of the Guises and 
Philip, and the latter was not long befot*e he 
displayed it. In the name of the pope, he land- 
ed a small body of bpaniards and Italians in 
Ireland ;• but they were soon obliged to surren- 
der; and when the English ambassadors com- 
plained of the invasion, they were answered by 
similar complaints of the piracies committed by 
Drake in the new world. 

This gallant officer, setting sail from Ply- 
mouth in 1 577, with four ships and a pinnace, 
caiTying 164 men, after committing various 
depredations on the Spaniards in South America, 
and taking several rich prizes, was the first 
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EngUshmaii who completed the circumnaviga,. 
tion of the globe, and returned safely to his na- 
tive country, after a voyage of more than three 
years. 

jj In order to avert the resentment of 
l58o! Spain, Elizabeth was induced to disavow 
the adventure, but was so well pleased, 
in reality, with the conduct of her officer, that 
she conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
him, and accepted a banquet at Greenwich, on 
board l)is ship, which had .performed such a me* 
morable voyage. 

^ jj About this time, she was obliged to 
1581. have recourse to a parliament, to obtain 
a supply ; and, during its sitting, some 
severe Jaws were made against the catholics, 
whose active malice against Elizabeth, had been 
lately reinforced by the Jesuits, a new order of" 
-regular priests. 

These genei'al laws against the catholics did 
not, however, prevent Elizabeth from continu- 
ing her negociation of marriage with the duke 
of Alcn9on, now created duke of Anjou, a sui- 
tor five and twenty years younger than herself. 
The courtiers, who had proposed the match out 
of policy, with no view of bringing it to a con- 
clusion, from some symptoms of Elizabeth's 
affection, began to suspect that the intrigue had 
been carried too far. Anjou had visited his 
mistress, and on the anniversary of her corona- 
tion, she had been publicly noticed to take a 
ring from her own finger and place it upon his. 
Thl« was generally interpreted as ratifying the 
contract which had long been negociating, and 
England, and indeed most parts of Europe, soon 
rang with the incident. On this occasion, a pu- 
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ritan of Lincoln*s-Inn had wriiten a book, en- 
tiiled, ** the Gulf in whicli England will be 
swallowed by the French Marriage." For thia 
he was prosecuted as a libeller, by the queen*« 
order^ aod condemned to lose his right hand ; 
but sucii was the constancy and loyalty of the 
man, that, immediately as sentence was executed, 
he took off his hat wilh hi« remaining hand, and 
waving it over his head, exci<umed, ^* God save 
the queen." 

It really appeal's that Elizabeth did not part 
with the duke of Anjou, without a strong con- 
flict between prudence and affection ; but at last 
tbe former prevailed, and the duke left England, 
with many curses on the mutability of women 
and of inlanders. 

The affairs of Scotland again engros- . -p 
sed the attention of Elizabeth. Some of 1382. 
the discontented nobles, at the head of 
whom was the earl of Gowry, formed a con- 
spiracy, in which it is supposed the queen of 
England was a party, to seize the pei^son of James. 
The king wept when he found himself under 
restraint ; on which one of the conspii-ators ob- 
served, " No matter for his tears : it is better 
that boys weep than bearded men." This ex- 
pression James never forgave ; but he acquiesced 
in his own detention, and agreed to summon 
both an assembly of the church, and a con- 
vention of the estates, in order to ratify that 
enterprise. Arran and Lenox had been most 
obnoxious to the associators; the former was 
confined to his house, the latter fled to France ; 
and Mary, hearing of her son's confinement, 
wrote in the most pathetic strain to Elizabeth, 
conjuring her to raise them both from their pre- 
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sent melancholy eituation, and reinstate t^m 
in that liberty and authority to which they were 
entitled. 

This humble application was iii reality little 
attended to, though some ostensible steps were 
taken ; but James in the mean time, impatient of 
restraint, esca^^ed from his keepers, and flying 
to St. Andrew's, summoned his friends and par- 
tisans to attend him. The opposite party were 
glad to obtain a pardon, on making their submis- 
sion ; but some of them left tlie country, and 
took shelter in Ireland. Several changes now 
took place in Scotland ; but they do not properly 
fall in this place fo record. 
., Meanwhile, Elizabeth, who had sent Walsing- 
liam into Scotland, on purpose to penetrate the 
character of James, wa^inclined, from the favour- 
able report of his capacity, in which by the bye, 
that veteran minister had been a little deceivedy 
to treat the young king with more respect than 
she had hitherto done. Perhaps, too, she was 
influenced by motives of interest ; for though no 
person -ever held the sceptre of England with a 
firmer hand than Elizabeth, she was never free 
from anxiety, on account of the machinations of 
the catholics 

Many of the plots which had been discovered 
were traced, or pretended to be traced to Mary ; 
and as Elizabeth had few enemies, except among 
the zealous catholics, ]mrliament ^resolved, '^ to 
defend the queen, to revenge her death, or any 
injury committed against her, and to exclude 
from the throne all claimants, what title soever 
they might possess, by wha«je succession, or for 
whose behoof, any violence should be offered to 
her majesty." This was evidently aimed at the 
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queen of Scots ; and to remove all suspicion from 
herself, she desired leave to suljpcnbe this clause 
herself. 

During the same session, a conspiracy ^ j^ 
was discovered, which increased the ani- ]5g4.' 
mosity against the catholics. One Wil- 
liam PaiTy, who had formerly received the queen's 
pardon fur a capital crime, being instigated by 
some Romanists of rank and authority, had return* 
cd to England, with the horrid design of assassi- 
nating her majesty, which was to be effected by 
ahooting at her^^ as she took the air on horseback. 
The plot, however, was betrayed by one of hit 
associates; and Parry being arrested, made m 
foil confession of his guilt, and received the ptf* - 
nishment due to his treasonable deaigna. 

About the same time, the prince of Orai^ 
being assassinated at Delft, the chief remaining 
reliance of the Flemings was on Elizabeth ; and 
they sent a solemn embassy to London, to ac- 
knowledge her as their spvereiga, on condition 
of their gaining her protection and assistance* 
The queen's situation was delicate, but at length 
alte dietermined to prevent the total subjection 
of the revolted provinces^ without becoming their 
sovereign; and, accordingly, she sent the earl 
of Leicester witli a considerable army to their de« 
liverance. 

At this period, a fleet of twenty sail, under 
Sir Francis Drake, was detached to attack the 
Spaniards in the West Indies ; and this arma- 
ment, after doing considerable execution, sailini^ 
nloog the coast of Virginia, found the small 
remains of a colony which had been planted 
there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and which had 
gone miserably to decay. This was the first 
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attempt of the English at colonization in the new 
world ; and, tho\^h it had failed, it did not long 
pi^event them from renewing their enterprises in 
the same way. 

Leicester was less successful in the Nether- 
lands ; and, though he gained some partial ad- 
vantages, thejr were more than overbalanced by 
the loss of his kinsman, sir Philip Sydney, who 
was mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen. 
This person is described by contemporary writers 
as the most perfect model of an accomplished 
gentleman, that even the wanton imagination of 
poetry or fiction could form. Virtuous conduct, 
polite converaation, heroic valour, and elegant 
/erudition, all concurred to render Sydney the 
ornament of the English court.- The king of 
Scots, struck with admiration of his virtue, cele- 
brated his memory in a copy of Latin verses ; 
and even those whom he had opposed, joined 
their regrets with his friends. 

Elizabeth, sensible of the powerful enmity she 
had provoked, by her open aid to the revolted 
Flemings, took care to secure herself on the side 
of Scotland, by entering into an alliance with 
James, for the mutual defence of their domi- 
nions and of their religion, now menaced by the 
avowed combination of all the catholic powers 
of Europe. But the unfortunate Mary, irntated 
beyond all patience, by her cruel confinement, 

and zealous for popery, entered into very 
1586. ^li^erent views from those of her son ; 

and was ready to forward any plan for 
the destruction of Elizabeth. Ballard, a Romish 
])riest, encouraged by the hopes of succours from 
the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Guise, came over to England, and bent his ea- 
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deavoui^ to effect at once an assassination, an 
insurrection, and an invasion* • 

I'he first person to whom he confided his se- 
cret, was Anthony Babington, a young gentle* 
man of Derbyshire, who with romantic ardour 
had espoused the cause of Mary. Savage, a man 
of desperate courage, entertained the same de- 
sign of taking off Elizabeth, as an enemy to his 
religion ; and Mary, being apprised by Babing- 
ton of what was intended in her favour, and of 
the tragical execution meditated against Eliza- 
beth, warmly, but incautiously, approved the 
conspiracy. 

Ballard, however, being, arrested before the 
plot was ripe for execution, his confederates be- 
took themselves to flight ; but most of them be- 
ing taken soon after, were tried, condemned^ 
aiKl executed. 

The lesser conspiratbrs being thus dispatched, 
it was next determined to bring Maiy to con- 
dign punishment* Her secretaries were arrest- 
ed, her papers were seized, and herself was 
committed to Fotheringay castle, in Northamp. 
tonshire. 

A commission^ consisting of forty noblemen 
and privy counsellors, was appointed and em- 
powered to pass sentence on Mary, who was 
described in the instrument as late queen of 
Scots, and heir to James V, of Scotland- 
Mary behaved with great dignity on this aw- 
ful occasion, protested her innocence, and at 
the same time declared that she did not consider 
herself, as a sovereign queen, amenable to any 
fomgn jurisdiction. Her pleas, however, were 
overruled ; her letters and the confessions of the 
tonspirators were produced in evidence against 
N 2 
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her ; ami though she defended herself with grefft 
sti-ength of argument^ and almost unexampled 
magnanimity^ the commissioners were unani* 
mous in declaring her guilty ^ of having been 
accessary to Babington*s conspiracy, and of 
having imagined diverse matters, tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of Elizabeth^ 
contrary to the express words of the statute 
made for the security of the queen's life." 

The parliament ratified this sentence, which 
ceitatnly was very irregular, if not unjust, and 
urg:ed the queen to have it speedily executed. 
Elizabeth, however, affecting clemency, asked 
if it were not possible to secure the public tran- 
quillity by any other expedient, besides the 
death of the queen of Scots ; but when the 
princes of Europe interfered, and intermingled 
entreaties, threats, and reproaches, Elizabeth re* 
mained obdurate, and deaf to their remonstrant 
ces. James warmly interceded for bis mother, 
but with no more success ; and Elizabeth, tired 
with importunity, and dreading future conse- 
quences, ordered Davison her secretary to draw 
a warrant for the execution of Mary, aiid to 
procure the great seal to be affixed to it. Still 
she wished it to be believed, that this was only 
meant as a precaution in case an attempt should 
be made to rescue the condemned queen, and 
blamed Davison when she found that he had 
observed such promptitude in complying with 
her commands ; but her council, to whom the 
secretary unbosomed himself, advised him to 
send off the warrant directly, promismg to take 
the whole blame of the measure on themselves. 
Davison followed their suggestion without far- 
ther reference to his mistress, and the warrant 
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was dispatched to the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent and some others, commanding them to 
see the sentence executed on the queen of Scots* 
. Mary, informed of this commission, though 
somewhat surprised, betray^ no symptoms 
of fear* The night before her execution, she 
called in all her servants, and bade them a so- 
lemn farewell* Next morning she dressed her- 
self in a rich habit of silk and velvet, and declar- 
ing her resolution to die in the faith in which 
she had been educated, suffered decapitation, 
with the fortitude of a hero, and the c::onstancy of 
a martyr. 

Thus perished, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age, and the nineteenth of her captivity in Eng- 
land, Mary queen of Scots, a woman of the most 
eminent beauty, and highest mental accomplish- 
ments; but, unfortunate in wanting ptudence* 
and therefore, unhappy in her life. Yet, with all 
the improprieties that either truth or malice can 
impute to her, had she not fallen in with such 
untoward circumstances, and appeared in such 
troublesome times, she might hare passed 
through existence witii pleasure, and perhaps 
with applause. In her numerous misfortunes, 
we forget her faults ; and in the fascination of 
her charms, the errors of her heart are over- 
looked* 

Elizabeth, who had so long acted the hypo* 
crite in regard to her, affected to receive the 
news of her death, with violent emotions of sur- 
prise and concern. Sbe wrote an exculpatory 
letter to James ; and she ordered Davison, the 
innocent dupe of her artifice, into prison. He 
was tried for a misdemeanor, and afcer lying a 
long time in custody> was reduced to beggary, 
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by the heavy fine imposed upon him, and obliged 
to solicit pecuniary .assistance, to keep him from 
perishing of want. In his private apology, which 
he wi-ote to his friend Walsingham, we find in- 
contestible proofs of Elizabeth's duplicity in re- 
gard to Mary, and want of generosity to him- 
self. 

The queen's dissimulation, indeed, was too 
gross to have much effect ; and James and his 
nobles breathed nothing but vengeance ; but, 
when the son of Mary began coolly to reflect on 
the consequences of a war with England, and 
the rich inheritance which it might deprive him 
of, without his being able to make the least im- 
pression on Elizabeth, he stifled his resentmentSy 
and assumed the semblance of friendship to the 
murderer of h^ mother. 

Elizabeth was now, indeed, delivered from all 
apprehensions of a rival claimant to her throne^ 
but her cares were by no means at an end* 
Though Drake had burned a rich Spanish fleet, 
lying at Cadiz, and Cavendish had returned from 
a fortunate expedition against the Spanish set- 
tlements in America ; the English, under Lei- 
cester, had beea very little successful in the Ne- 
therlands; and, in consequence of representa- 
tions that had been made against this prime fa- 
vouiite for misconduct, he lost her confidence 
for a time. 

Various cabals, indeed, agitated the court ; 
but the attention of the public was called ofl* from 
petty squabbles for power and place, by a threat- 
ened invasion of England, from Spain. In every 
port of that kingdom, Philip had for some time 
been equipping ships of large- size and force^ 
dnd filling them with stores and provisions. The 
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m€>st renowned nobility of Italy and Spain were 
ambitious to embark in this enterprise ; and the 
Spaniards, vain and confident, had already de- 
nominated this armament, "The Invincible Ar- 
mada/' 

Elizabeth possessed neither ships ncr men^ 
oapable of beings compared with this formidable 
equipment; but, what was wantin<^ in number, 
was supplied with energy and patriotism. Every 
place in the kingdom was animated with a de- 
sire to contribute its assistance, to resist such a 
potent and hated enemy, by ships, men, and 
money. The nobility and gentry vied with each 
other in the same generous career; courage 
inspired all ranks, and the ardour was caught 
from man to man. 

Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities, wns appointed admiral of 
the fleet; and Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
the most renowned seamen in Europe, served 
under his command. Lord Seymour, second 
son of the protector Somerset, had a small de- 
tached squadron, with which he lay off Dunkirk, 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 

The troops were disposed along the coast in 
such a manner, as might most efifectually pro* 
tect the country , and the earl of Leicester, who 
had been restored to favour, lay at Tilbury, with 
two thousand* foot, and one thousand horse, in 
order to .cover the capita). The principal army 
consisted of thirty-four thousand foot, and two 
thousand horse, commanded by lord Hunsdon, 
and these Were reserved for guarding the queen's 
person, and marching whei'ever necessity might 
require their services. All these, however, were 
far inferior in number and discipline to the Spa,. 
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niards) under the duke of Parma^ the most con* 
summate general of his age ; and men of redec* 
lion began to tremble for the event. 

Elizabeth acted with great prudence and reso*' 
lution, and ingratiated herself with her people^ 
by every possible art. .She reminded them of 
their former danger from the lyranoy of Spain ; 
she set before their eyes the bloody massacres in 
the Indies; and the unrelenting ciiielties exer» 
cised on the Flemings. And tl^ more to cxcite» 
«)d keep alive the martial spirit of the nation^ 
0he rode on horseback through the Hnes at Til- 
bury, and with a cheerftil animated countenance^ 
exhorted them to remcmljer thcii' duty to their 
country and ^ their God* All, with one iroice, 
swore to defend the glorious cause in which they 
were engaged^ and longed to signMize tl^ir 
courage* 

The armada, on its &rst leaving port, had 
AUlTered conuderably &om storm ; but allf the 
damages being speedily repaired, they put to sea 
with a fleet of one hundred and thirty larger ves« 
tela than ever were beCbre seen in Europe, car- 
rying upwards of thirty tliousand men, and two 
thousand six hundred and thirty great pieceft of 
brass ordnance. 

The duke of Medina, its commander* made 
sail directly ibr Plymoulh, where he was informed 
the English admiral lay in harbour'; and EfiWrg-* 
ham had scarcely time to get out of port, when he 
saw the armada advancing towards him, in the 
form of a crescent, and stretching the distance 
of seven miles, fix>m one extremity to the other. 

Effingham gave ordera to cannonade them at 
a distance, and to wait the opportunity of winds, 
lujrrents, or other accidents, scattenng them ; 
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nar was it long before the event anstr ered his 
expectation* A large ship taking fire by acci* 
dent, fell beh'md; and another 8prtng;ing her 
inaat, were both taken, after aome resistance, by 
sir Francis Di^e As the armada advanced up 
the chaaneU the English hung on its rear i and 
the latter soon found, that the largeness of the 
Spanish ships, which they had so much dreaded, 
neither gave security to the foe, nor proved so 
great an annoyance to their opponents as might 
have been expected. Their bulk exposed them 
the more to the shot of the English ; while their 
cannon, placed too high, passed over the heads 
of their enemies. , 

The armada had now reached Calais, and 
cast anchor, in expectation that the duke of Par- 
ma would put to sea .and join them. The Eng- 
lish admiral, however, filling eight of his smallest 
vessels with combustibles, and sending them in, 
one after the other, the Spaniards were so much 
alarmed, that %hey cut their cables, and fled 
with the utmost precipitation* The English, 
whose fleet now amounted to one hundred and 
forty sail,^ fell upon them next morning, while in 
confusion ; and, besides doing great damage to 
other ships, took or destroyed twelve of the 
enemy, with very trivial toss on their own side- 

The Spanish admiral, frustrated in all his 
liopes, and beaten m every conflict, began to 
despair ; and prepared to conduct his shattered 
ships to their native ports, by the circuitous 
route of Scotland and Ireland : but a violent 
tempest overtaking them near the Orkneys, ma- 
ny were dashed on the coasts, and not one half 
of them ever i*eached Spain, from whicli they 
had set out with such high expectations. 
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. The discomfiture of the armada b«* 
Id^' gat a kind of enthusiubtic pasisioii for 
naval enterprises against Spain ; and 
Elizabeth rather lent her sanction, than had tlie 
expense of equipping some very successful armar 
ments, on a small scale, against her inveterate 
enemies. Among those who most signalized 
themselves, either as private adventurers or re- 
gularly commissioned officers, vere Drake and 
Norris, Grenville, Howard, and the earl of Cuna- 

berland. \ „ 

The war, however, sUll contmued m the Me- 
therlands ; and Henry, king of Navarre, a pro- 
testant, ascemling the throne of France, as law- 
ful heir to that monarchy, the catholic interest 
deserted him, and the king of Spain enterUined 
views of dismembering his dominions. Sur- 
rounded with difficulties, he addressed himself to 
Elizabeth, and procurttd her aid, both in men 
and tiioney, which was of tlie most essential 
service to his affairs. • The English auxiliaries 
acquired great reputation in the cause of Henry, 
and revived in France, the ancient fume of their 

valour. 

A parliament being called, to obtam a 

"^Iq?* supply for the prosecution of the war, 
* Elizabeth sufficiently showed that she 
rated her prerogative above money, or thought 
her authority so well established, that she needed 
not to make any concession in return. When 
sir Edward Coke, the speaker, made to her the 
then usual requests of ii^edom from arrests, ac- 
cess to her person, and liberty of speech, she 
declared that she would not impeach the free- 
dom of their persons, nor deny them access to 
her, provided it were upon urgent occasions ^ 
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liiit slie delbed the liberty of speech, not to con- 
nst in uttering what every one listeth, but merely 
in saying aye or no* Some of the members, how- 
ever, transgressed these despotic orders, and be- 
came the objects of her majesty's displeasure ; 
but, on the whole, tiiis parliament was sufficiently 
observant of her arbitrary mandates, and fell in 
with all her favourite measures. 

In France, Henry the fourth, squaring his 
principles by the necessity of his affa&s, had re- 
. nounced the protestant religion, and embraced 
popery. Nevertheless, though Elizabeth was 
displeased with his conduct, she continued to 
him succours of men and money ; sensible that 
Philip and bis allies were still their common ene- 
mies. By her powerful assistance, Henry finally 
succeeded in breaking the force of the Leaguei 
which« after his conversion, went daily to decay ; 
and, by degrees, Elizabeth was able to recal 
her troops, without prejudice to the cause of her 
aOy. 

Soon alter, she formed a new treaty with the 
States, by which their Independence was more 
openly acknowledged, and the power of Plilip 
to molest them was curbed. It was not, how- 
ever, in the Netherlands, that the queen of Eng- 
land gave the severest blows to her haughty ene- 
my; her naval enterprises were most fatal to 
him, and most hoi\punibIe to herself. James 
Lancaster, with three ships and a pin- 
nace, destroyed thirty-nine Spanish ships, 1597,* 
and sacked Femambouc, on the coast of 
Brazil. The expedition of Sir Walter Releigh, 
to discover the coast of Guiana, was less success- 
ful; though it added to the character of that 
•fficer, for honourable and daring enterprise. 
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The English too were disappointed in an attempt 
on Panama, under Sir Francis Drake, which so 
affected that brave man, that it threw him into a 
distemper, of which he died. 

The danger and uncertainty attending these 
distant expeditions, determined the English to 
attack their enemy nearer home. A powerful 
fleet of one hundred and seventy vessels, carry., 
ing upwards of seven thousand soldiers, besides a 
considerable number of Dutch auxiliaries^ setting 
sail from Plymouth, after making a fniitless at- 
tempt to land at St. Sebastian, on the western side 
of Cadiz, determined to attack the ships and gal- 
lies in the bay. This enterprise was chiefly adopt- 
ed on the strenuous recommendation of Essex, a 
young nobleman of great gallantry, and . who 
had been rapidly rising into favour with his mis- 
tress. Effingham^ the commander in chief, ap- 
pointed Sir Walter Raleigh and lord Thomas 
Howard to lead the van in this attack ; but the 
impetuosity of Essex led him to press forward) 
contrary to the injunctions of the ,admiral ; and 
having landed his men, they immediately march- 
ed to Cadiz, which the irresistible valour of the 
English soon carried, sword in hand. Essex, no 
less humane than brave, put a stop to the slaugh- 
ter as soon as possible: the plunder was im- 
mense ; but a much greater was lost, by the 
Spanish admiral setting lire to the ships, that 
they might not fall Into the hands of the enemy. 

Soon after, Haleigh alone made a daring and 
successful attack upon Fyal, one of the Azores, 
by which he excited the jesdousy of Essex, who 
liad been appointed general in that expedition, 
and could not endure that glory should be 
snatched from his grasp; and, though a recon- 
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eiliation took place between them, this laid the 
first foundation of that violent animosity which 
afterwatxls broke out. 
- EsseX) indeed, had gained such an ascendant 
over the queen, that he could not brook any rival 
^ther in glory or influence. Henry the fourth 
having made peace with Philip, Burleigli ad«> 
vised Elizabeth to take this opportunity of finish* 
ing the war on equitable terms. This measure 
was violently opposed by Essex, who urged, that 
ber majesty had no reason to fear the issue of the 
contest ; and that it would be dishonourable for 
her to desert the Hollanders, till their affairs wert 
placed in a state of greater security. 

The counsels of Essex proveid most agreeable 
to Elizabeth ; and had Essex been endowed with 
temper and prudence, he might soon have en- 
grossed the entire confidence of his mistress ; but 
presuming too much on royal &vbur, on a cer« 
tain occasion, meeting with opposition in coua« 
cil, be was so heated by argument, and so for- 
getful of the rules of decency and civility, that 
be turned his back upon her in a contemptuous 
manner. Elizabeth, naturally prone to anger, 
instantly gave him a box on the ear, adding a 
passionate expression, suitable to his imperti- 
nence ; when, instead of an apology, he clapped 
his hand on his sword, swearing he wouid not 
bear such usage, were it from Henry the eighth^ 
and immediately withdrew from court. 

The queen, however, was soon induced to 
pardon his indiscretion $ and Burleigh dying 
soon -after, equally* regretted, both by his sove- 
reign and the people, he was left without a 
rival. 
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The deatb of this profound and sag«cioii9 
statesman, was soon followed by that of Pbilii^ 
the second ; who, wearied of contending with his 
revolted subjects, had transferred the Nether- 
lands to his daughter, married to the archduke 
Albert : but as this did not materially alter the 
title, all engagements formerly entered into be- 
tween Elizabeth and the revolters were confirmed i 
and nothing less than absolute independence wa» 
the object contended for* 

During these transactions, a rebellion 
•^- ^* began to be organized in Ireland, where 

"^^' the authoiity of England had hitherto 
been little more than nominal, and no care had 
been taken to make the Interests of both nations 
the same* Instead of being incited to adopt the 
civilized customs of their conquerors, the Irish 
were every where marked out as aliens and ene- 
mies ; and the hard and injurious treatment thef 
xnet with, eventually made them such. Insur- 
rections had been frequent in former reigns ; and 
ffom the accession of Elizabeth, Ireland had been 
continually disturi)ed by the revolts pf the native 
chieftains. The most formidable of these wae 
6'Neale, the head of a potent clan : and who, 
disdaining the title of earl of Tyrone, with 
Which Elizabeth had invested him, assumed the 
rank and appellaticHi of king of Ulster, and en- 
tered into a correspondence with Spain, from 
whence he procured a supply of arms and am- 
munition. 

By retiring within the bogs and fastnesses of 
the country, 0*Neale had successively baflQed the 
military skill of sir John Norris, and sir Henry 
Sagnali » and had even obtained a victory over 
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the latter, in ^hich one thousand five hundred 
English, and the general himselfy were left dead 
on the spot. 

The queen, sensible that some vigorous mea« 
sures were become absolutely necessary, ap- 
pointed Essex as her deputy in Ireland, and gav« 
him the command of twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse* The first act of his govern- 
ment was generous, but indiscreet ; as be gave 
his intimate friend, the earl of Southampton, the 
command of the horse, in violation of an express 
injunction from his mistress. When reprimand- 
ed for this, he had the audacity to remonstrate ; 
and it was not till the queen reiterated her com- 
mands, that he could be prevailed on to super? ' 
sede his friend. 

Essex was no less impolitic in the conduct of 
his campaign. He wasted the best part of the 
season for action, in reducing Munster; and 
when at last he marched against Tyrone, in Ul- 
ster, his army was reduced by sickness and de- 
sertion^ and terrified with the reputation of the 
Irish rebel. 

Convinced, from all these untoward circum- 
stances, that it would be impossible, for the pre- 
sent, to make any impression on Tyrone, he lis* 
tened to overtures for a conference, -which ac- 
cordingly took place. The generals met without 
any attendants: a river ran between them; but 
Tyrone, as a mark of submission, entered it a 
considerable way, while Essex stood on the bank^ 
A suspension of hostilities was agreed upon till 
next spring, renewable from time to time ; but 
which might be broken by cither party, on a 
fortnight's notice being given. Essex also re- 
aeived proposals of peace from Tyrone^ whici^ 
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were couched in such high terms, that it was i 
pected they would never have been deliveredt 
had not some secret understanding taken place be* 
tween the generals* 

Elisabeth was highly provoked at the unex* 
pected issue of diis great and expensive enter- 
prise ; and Essex was no sooner certified of her 
displeasure, than he hastened to throw himsdf 
at her feet. He arrived unexpected by any cme ; 
and, covered as he was, with dirt and sweat, he 
found his way into the queen's bed chamber, 
just as she was risen. After some private con- 
versation, he retired, satisfied with his receptbn ; 
but, though the queen had thus been taken by 
surprise to forgive his misconduct, she after- 
wards judged it propor to confine him to his 
house. 

Essex, on this occaston, professed an entire 
submission to the queen*s will, and declared his 
mtention of retiring from the court ; but, though 
he afiected to be cured of ambition, the agita- 
tion of his mind, which w&s increased by the 
triumph of his enemies, threw htm into a dis- 
temper, which seemed to threaten his life* This 
revived all the queen's affection for her favour- 
ite ; she sent her physicians to attend him, and 
added some kind messages, which were more 
efiicacious in curing a wounded mind» than any 
medicines that could be prescribed. 

Essex, now allowed the company of his count- 
ess and friends, passed his time in the pursuits 
of elegant literature ; and all the world saw that 
he would speedily regain his ascendant at court. 
But Elizabeth, who wished to reclaim not to 
ruin him, on one occasion pushed her severity 
too iary ki refusing him what m^ght ha?e beea 
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Tegarded as a trifie-<-a renewal of a motnapdkf 
of sweet wuiesy the patent finr which was nouif 
expired. This ezhausted his patience ; andy in 
the peevishness of disappointmentv he observed^ 
*^ that the queen was growa an oki woman^ and 
become as crooked in her mind as her body." 

As Elizabeth still affected to be thought a 
beauty, though verging towards her seventieth 
year» she could not £aal to be provoked at these 
contemptuous expressions; yet she had still 
greater reason to be offended at the secret ma* 
chinations of Essex, to have James's right to the 
successioo openly declared* That monarchy 
however, declined sharing in the scheme; and 
Essex, disappointed in his pnuect, assembled at 
Drury^house a violent councd of malcontents, 
who discussed the most criminal designs, chiefly 
with a view of regainii^ his power over the 
queen, and overthrowing his enemies* 

Suspicions being excited against him, he was 
summoned to attend the council ; and, conclude 
ing tbat the whole conspiracy was discovered, 
he rashly sallied Ibrth with about two hundred 
attendants, armed with only walking swords» 
and tried to raise the city in his favour, by ex« 
claming '^ For the queen I For the queen ! A 
plot is laid for my life ! " The citizens fibcked about 
him in amazement ; but in the meantime, being 
proclaimed a traitor by the eari of Cumberland 
and lord Burleigh, and seeing few ready to es- 
pouse his cause, he forced his way back to his 
bouse, where he barricadoed himself* 

Soon after, he sun^ndered at discretion ; and 
was t>rought to his trial, with his friend the eari 
of Southampton* Essex spoke like a man who 
expected nothing but death ; and who, though^ 
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he did not despise clemency, was too proud t« 
crave it ; but the behaviour of Southampton was 
more modest and submissive, and he made a sen« 
sible impression on his judges. 

Essex, though insensible to the fears of death, 
was yet subdued by the sentiments of religion^ 
and therefore was induced to make a full con- 
fession of all his designs and accomplices. His 
situation touched the heart of Elizabeth : she 
signed the warrant for his execution ; counter- 
manded it ; and again resolved on his death $ 
but at last, finding he made no appeal to her 
mercy, she concluded his heart was hardened 
against her, and he suffered decollation in the 
tower, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

Some of: Essex's confederates were tried, con-* 
demned, and executed ; but Southampton was 
saved, though he remained in prison during the 
remainder of this reign. The king of Scots* 
fearful lest he should be implicated, sent am- 
bassadors to congratulate Elizabeth on her es- 
cape from this danger ; and these entering into a 
correspondence with Cecil, whose influence was 
now uncontrolled, it was agreed on that James 
should remain quiet, and patiently expect the 
inheritance of the crown, from the natural order 
of events. 

In Ireland, Mountjoy, who succeeded Essex 
in command, had acted with the greatest vigour 
and success ; and by reducing Tyrone to great 
difficulties, gave a fair prospect of terminating 
the vvai* with credit to himself, and advantage 
to his country. The expenses, however, which 
had been incurrod on this account, obliged Eli- 
zabeth once more to have recourse to a parlia- 
Hient I yet it still appeared that she valued pre-^ 
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i^gfitive as highly as in her youthful days. Pa- 
tents for monopolies had now become so fre* 
quent, that one of the members, when a list 
of them was recited, cried out, " Is not bread in 
the number?" "Bread!" said every one with 
astonishment* " Yes,' I assure you," re|4ied be^ 
<< if affairs go on at this rate, we shall have bread 
reduced to a monopoly before next parliament.** 
In &ct, so oppressive had these monopolies be« 
eome, by the exactions which were practised, in 
consequence of the powers granted by patents^ 
that pariiaroent had the courage to bring in a bill 
for abolishing them; and the queen perceiving 
how odious they were, agreed that the most 
grievous of them should be cancelled. In re* 
turn for this concession, ibrsuch it was then con* 
sideredy parliattient voted her an unpfvcedeot* 
edly large supply of' four subsidies and eight 
fifteenths* 

With this money, Elizabeth fitted out a squa^ 
dron of nine ship% under the command of sir 
Richard Levison and sir William Monson; 
which) attacking the harbour of Coimbra, in 
Portugal, sunk and destroyed eleven gallidi 
in it, and brought off a carrack, valued at a 
million oi ducats. 

Soon after this, Tyrone^ the titular lung ^ j^ 
of Ulster, had been obliged to surrender i^ol 
to lord Mountjoy a prisoner at discre- 
tionj who purposed bringing him a captive to 
England. But Elizabeth was now become in* 
capable of receiving pleasure from sublunary 
events. Some incidents had revived her ten« 
derness for Essex, and filled her with excess 
•f sorrow. On a former occasion, she ha4 
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given him a ring as a pledge of her affection ; 
assuring him that into whatever disgrace he 
might happen to fall, if he sent her this token 
of regard, she would immediately afford him a 
patient hearing, and lend a favourable ear to 
his apology. Essex had i^served this precious 
gift to the last extremity ; but after his condem- 
nation, he resolved to make the experiment,^ and 
sent it by the countess of Nottingham to the- 
queen. The countess, at the instigation of her 
husband, the mortal enemy of Essex, failed to 
execute her commission ; and the queen, ascrib- 
ing thej neglect to his invincible obstinacy, at 
last signed the warrant for his death. Lady 
Nottingham, however, falling into a dangeroui 
sickness, and stung with remoiiie for her con- 
duct, having obtained a visit fr(#n the queep^ 
revealed to her majesty the fatal secret. Eliza- 
beth burst into frantic passion ; and, shaking the 
dying countess in her bed, cried out " God may 
pardon you ; but I never can." 

From this moment, the queen fell into the 
deepest and most incurable melancholy ; refused 
cither food or medicine, and, throwing herself on 
the floor, remained in that state ten days, and as 
many nights, uttering only groans and sighs | 
deaf to consolation, and averse to attention. 

Her end was now visibly approaching ; and 
her council being assembled, commissioned the 
lord keeper, admiral, and secretary, to know her 
majesty's pleasure with regard to a successor. 
With a faint voice she replied, that *' she had 
held a royal sceptre, and required no other than 
a rpyal successor ;*' and being requested by Ce- 
cil to explain herself more particulariy, she sul> 
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joined, ^ 8hc,would have a king to succeed her ; 
and who should that be, but her nearest kinsman 
the king of Scots V* 

Soon after, her voice failed, and her senses 
were lost ; and falling into a lethai^ic slumbeis 
she gently expired, in the seventieth year of her 
age, and the forty-ninth of her reign. 

So dark was the cloud which overspread the 
evening of that day, whose meridian lustre had 
dazzled the eyes of Europe* Yet, though we 
give Elizabeth full credit for vigour, firmness, 
penetration* an^ address, we in vain look for 
those qualities which are calculated to command 
our love. Her heroism was, indeed, exempt from 
rashness, her frugality from avarice, and her ac« 
tivity from the turbulence of ambition ; but the 
rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the 
jealousy of lovlS, and the sallies of anger, sullied 
the perfection of her character ; and showed that 
she was still a woman, but without the amiability 
of her sex. As a queen, however, her conduct 
was in general praise -worthy, and her fame unal- 
loyed* She consulted the happiness of her peo- 
ple, as far as her ideas of prerogative would 
allow, and their security and defence were never 
placed in abler hands. Her ministers were se- 
lected >vith great judgment and discrimination ; 
and if her favourites were not always the most 
worthy, she took care that their vices or follies 
should not injure her subjects* 

The maxims of her government were highly 
arbitrary, but these she inherited from her fa- 
ther, and thought it her duty to transmit. A 
well regulated constitutional balance was not 
yet established ; and we shall find in the sequel, 
that it cost the nation many struggles, and some 
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dreadful contulsions, before it could enjof 1eg^« 
timate tiberiy, and render prerogative subser- 
vient to the general welfare of the communitf • 

Elizabeth's economy was a remarkable trait 
in her character ; and it seems to have arrisen 
from the noblest principle — tbe love of inde- 
pendence* It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of her revenue; but it certainly: fell 
short of half a million a year. If we compute 
that the supplies granted her by parliament, in 
a reign of forty-five years, were in the aggregate 
three millions, we shall probably be not &r 
from the truth ; and when it is considered what 
she accomplished with this apparently trivial 
sum, we shall have reason to applaud that ex- 
atnple of her frugal administration, and to wish 
that it had been perpetually observed* 

In a word, when we contemplate the glories 
of Elizabeth's reign, we forget the foibles inci* 
dent to humanity* Under her, the. navy was 
raised to a heigl\t never known before ; and the 
bravery and skill of her captains, have never 
been excelled. Navigation and commerce were 
encouraged, or rather established; and manu- 
factures and ^egant arts were brought to some 
degree of perfection* 

Learning, however, did not find her a muni- 
ficent patron, though her own acquirements were 
of no ordinary cast* Spenser, the most inventive 
of English poets, who has immortalized her me- 
mory, was long neglected ; and after the death 
of his patron, sir Philip Sydney was suffered to 
languish in indigence and obscurity* 
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CHAP. XIII. 
TV Rtign of JamcB L 

TM£ cTOwn of Englaad passed with ^ ^ 
the utmost tranquillity, from the \^ 
family of Tudor to that of Stuart. In 
James's journey from £diabtti*gh, all ranks of 
people flocked around him ; and so well was he 
pleased with the proofs lie recelTed of the afiec- 
tiona of his people, tliat in the first six weeks 
afkr his accession, he conferred the honour jof 
knighthood on no fewer than two hundred and 
thirty*seven personsf besides raising several from 
inferior to higher digniU^es ; and among^ the rest, 
his Scottish o^mrtiers were thought to be too li- 
•berally noticed. 

It must be confessed, howeTer^ that James 
4eft almost all the great offices in the hands jof 
Elizabeth's ministers. Among these, Cecil was 
successively.raised to the dignity of kMxL Effing- 
don, viscount Cranboumei and earl qf Salisbury,^ 
and r^arded as premier and ehief counsellor ; 
but Ihs former associates, sir Walter Raleigh, 
lord Grey, and lord Cobham, were discounte- 
Danced on.accgnmt of the animosily they had 
shown against the unfortunate earl of Essex, who 
had, in some measure, fallei\a martyr tcy^s zeal 
In James's cause* 

Ii> the year 1589, James, mu^h against the 
will of Elizabeth, had- espoused Anne, princess 
of Denmark, by whom he had several children. 
Thus, the doubts of a succession which had so 
long tormented the English, were now removed 
to a considerable distance, and were only liable 
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to be revived by those vicissitudes} from, which 
the human condition is never exempt. 

Among the ambassadors who came to com* 
pliment the king on his accession) was the dake 
of Sully, prime minister of Henry the fourth of 
France, who proposed to James, to join in a 
league with Venice and the United States, for 
the attack of (he Austrian dominions i but the 
ruling passion of the king of England was peacei 
and he declined to enter into any engagements 
which could disturb it. 

Yet James was not long permitted to enjoy 
that tranquillity which he loved« A conspiracy 
was soon discovered ; the object of which was 
to place Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the 
king's and equally descended from Henry the 
seventh, on the throne. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
one of the principals in this plot ; and, though 
he was convicted on incompetent evidence, he 
was only reprieved, not pardoned, and. lay many 
years a prisoner in the tower. 

The religious disputes between the church and 
the puritans, which had continually been increas- 
^ jy ing si||ice the reformation, induced the 
I604! ^^^K ^o c^i ^ conference at Hampton- 
court; but James being ait^ady preju- 
diced against the puritanical principles of the 
Scots, he declared himself on the side of the es- 
tablished church, a^d often repeated his {avow- 
ite maxim, vo bishop, no king. 

The learning and eloquence of James wene not 
contemptible ; but the one was tinctured with 
pedantry, the otht^r with affectation. He had suc- 
ceeded very well among theologians ; but when 
a parliament was called, which had been delayed 
ftome time on account of a dreadful pli^ue ia 
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L(mdoii9 be found more exercise'for his talentSi 
mnd less success from their exertions. 

*rbc principles of liberty, which had some- 
times displayed themselves during the reign of 
bis predecessor, having now taken deeper rooti 
vere not so easily checked. James, however, 
matdt the attempt, and declared to tbe house, 
•* that all their privileges were derived fkwn his 
grant, and boped tliey would not turn them 
#gamst bim." Tbe comnions, in some mea^ 
4ttve, receded from their pretensions ; and thougli 
James of his own accord abolished all patents for 
«soBapDlies,'^*excltti»ve companies, wardships, 
flLnd purveyances, remained as a burden upon the 
people. 

An umon of the two kingdoms ivas a favourite 
Aject with fames, and did honour to his discern- 
aient ; bat the commons opposed it with ioipolidc 
seal, and die business was dropped. 

To procure money from the commons wsGs 
mm more diflkult, and James, soured with the 
^temper of hk pairliaiiiefit, prorogued it with visi- 
ble marks of dissotftsfaction. He had tbe plea- 
mune, however, to conclude ft peace with Spain, 
tud tbefefore supplitts w«re less necessary. 

It was at this auspicious juncture of fofetgn 
flUKl domestic quiet, that the nation was asto- 
fliflh^d by the discovery of the **^ Gun-powder 
Plot." The ealhdics, disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of favour from James, were enraged 
beyond all measure. Catesby, a gentleman of 
that persuanon, first thought of an extraordinary 
method of revenge, which was no other than to 
blow up the parliament house, when the mem- 
bers should be assembled, and the king opening 
the ses^ofi. 
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This diabolical scheme he communicated to 
Percy, a descendant of the illustrious house of 
Northumberland, who being charmed with the 
nieasure, they cautiously inlisted some other 
conspirators, and sent over to Flanders in quest 
of one Guy Fawkes, an ofiker in the Spanish ser- 
vice of whose zeal and resolution they entertain- 
ed no doubt. 

Every thing being concerted, and the conspi- 
rators having taken an oath of secrecy, which 
they confirmed by receiving the sacrament toge- 
ther, a house was hired in the name of Percy, 
^ jj adjoining that in which the parliament 
1605. assembled ; and finding that a cellar wag 
to be let under the house of lords, they 
seized the opportunity of renting it, and forming 
a communication between Percy's house and it, 
deposited there thirty-six barrels of gun-powder, 
which they covered with faggots and billet wood. 
The doors of the vault were then boldly thrown - 
open, to prevent any appearance of danger ; and 
nothing remained, but to watch the opportunity 
of rendering their horrible malice complete. 

The king, the queen, and prince Henry, were 
all expected to be present at the opening of par- 
liament ; but prjnce Charles, by reason of his 
tender age, would necessarily be absent, and him 
It was intended to assassinate. The princess 
Elizabeth alone remained of the royal family 
whom papistical vengeance had not devoted, and 
it was resolved to seize her, and proclaim her 
queen immediately af^er the catastrophe. 

Twenty conspirators had^ sacredly kept this 
dreadful secret nearly a year and an half; but 
the same bigotry which had given rise to th« 
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plot, was directed as an engine by Providence 
to reveal it. A few days before the meeting of 
parliament, lord Monteagle, who was a catholic, 
received the subsequent letter from an unknown 
hand* 

^' My lord) out of the love I bear to some of 
your friends, I have a care of your preservation. 
Therefore I would advise yo«ji, as you tender 
your life, to devise some excuse to shift off your 
attendance in this parliament. For God and 
man have concurred to punish the wickedness of 
this time. And think not slightly of this ad* 
vertisement; bUt retire yourself into your coum 
try, where you may expect the event in safety* 
For, though there be no appearance of any stir, 
yet, I say, they will receive a terrible blow thj^ 
parliament, and yet tbey shall not see who hurta 
them. This counsel is not to be condemned^ 
because it may do you good, and can do you no 
harm : for the danger is past, as soon as you have 
burned the letter. And I liope God will give 
you the grace to make good use ojf it, unto whose 
holy protection I commend you^'.' ;, 

Monteagle, as well as Salisbury to whom he 
jcommunicated it, cons^ered the letter as a 
jfooiish attempt to frighten ; but James, ponder- 
ing the enigmatical but strong words of the 
epistle, immediately conceived that they must 
allude to danger ftx>m gun-powder. * In cchise* 
quence it was determined to search the vaults 
under the house of parliament; but that they 
xaight detect not only the conspiracy but the 

^ It is not improbable tbat James might be led to this 
/conclusion from recollecting the catastrophe of his father. 
P 3 
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conspiratorsi it was judged expedient to be qoiet 
till the flight before the cotnmencement of the 
session. 

On that evening sir Thomas Knevet entering 
the vault hired by Percys found Fawkes at the 
door, who was immedtately seized, the faggota 
and powder discovered, and the very matches 
to set lire to the train fimnd in the prisoner's 
pocket. 

Fawkes, with the entliasiasm of a fanatic, find* 
mg it useless to dissemble, boldly expressed hit 
concern that he had lost the opportunity of firing 
Che powder at once, and of sweetening his own 
death by that of his enemies. Before the coun« 
ci! he displayed the same intrepidity, refusing to 
l^e tip his accomplices ; but being left to reflect 
^ his guilt and his danger for a few days in the 
fosf tr^ his courage began to fail him, and he 
tliadl^ a full discovery of the conspirators, who 
never exceeded the number of eighty. They 
all -suffered death in one way or other ; and, hor- 
fible as their crime was, in the eyes of the bigot* 
ted catholics, some of them were regarded as 
martyrs. 

The king at this thne seems to have enjoyed 
Ihe entire affections of his people and parlta« 
fHent. His learning, which was not contempti- 
Ide, obtained him the name of the second Solo- 
mon ; but with all his wisdom, he could not pro- 
duce an union between the two kingdoms, 
though he procured a repeal of the hostile laws 
which had been enacted in former times on both 
sides the Tweed. 

Ot^ the motion of sir Edward Sandys, the 
commons entered for the first time an order for 
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the regular keeping of their journals ; a proof 
that Uiey began to feel themselves of the proper 
weight in the scale of the constitution* 

In a following session the lord trea* 
surer Dorset laid open the king's ne- ^'^' 
cessities, but the commons made no en- 
deavours to relieve them ; and as the preroga* 
lives of his predecessors could not be resorted tO| 
without murmurings and remonstrances, James 
soon found himself in an unpleasant situation. 
Inheriting all the high notions of regal govern* 
ment which had marked the reigns of Henry 
and Elizabeth^ he made a continual effort to keep 
up his prerc^atives) which a more enlightened 
age and a more independent parliament were 
equally zealous to curb or diminish. In shcwtv 
io the first parliament of James« which sat nearljf 
seven f e^rS) were developed all those principles 
whicb> acquiring strength by time and irritated 
by opposition, at last overthrew aM d>stacles, aiu} 
plunged the nation in confusion. - 

The boasted master-piece of James was the 
management of Ireland; and to civilize that 
country, it was necessary to abolish its ancient 
instituticHis. By the Brehen custom, every 
crime, including those of the deepest dye, migl^ 
be atoned for by a fine* This rate was called 
eric. The English having formed a design of 
sending a sheriff into Fermenaugh, Maguirei 
t>ne of the chiefs of that district, replied, ^^ Your 
sherifip ^uU be welcome to me ; but let me 
know beforehand his eric, or the price of his 
head, that if my people cut it off, I may levj^ 
the money on the county." , Small ofiences 
were cognizable by no law ; and in this horrible 
state of society, the efforts of James to produce 
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ftmelioration were undoubtedly praise vrortliy. 
He substituted the English laws in the room of 
savage institutions : declaimed the natives free 
citizens ; established circuits ; and by means of 
a small army severely disci plined, kept the coun^- 
try in a state of quiet hitherto unknown. 
. jy While the kinj^ was thus laudably cm- 
1612. ployed, the death of Henry princp of 
Wales, in the eighteenth year of his age^ 
spreskd a general gloom over th^ prospeots of the 
nation. Neitlier his high birth nor his youth had 
seduced him into any irregulanties i business 
and ambition were his sole delight. His incli- 
nations as wtll as exercises were martiaL Th« 
French ambassador taking leave of himj an4 
asking his commands for France, found him em- 
ployed in the exercise of the pike : '' Tell your 
king,'' said he, '^ in whs^t occupation you foun4 
pie engaged." For sir Walter Raleigh, a prir 
soner in the tower> lie seems to have conceive4 
a strong affection and esteem. " Surely,*' obr 
served he, '^ no king bi^t my father would keep 
such a bird in a cage." 

The marriage of the princess Elizabeth with 
Frederic elector palatini^, which took place soon 
after, served to dissipate the giief which arose 
from this melancholy events But this marriage^ 
though happy to the nation in its renu^te an4 
ultimate consequences, was unfortunate both to 
the king and his son-in-law* The elector, trust- 
ing to so powerful an alliance, entered on enter- 
prises beyond his strength ; and the king, not be* 
ing" able to support his pretension^, lost eniirelya 
iowti.rds the close of his life> the esteem and regan} 
4>f his ovvn subjects. 

A pacigc reigOr though it is happy for thf 
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people, when their interests and honour are not 
compromised, furnishes but few materials for 
history, and therefore is generally passed over 
with indifference* The court of James, how« 
ever, produced various incidents which had « 
considerable effect on public opinion. If not on 
public happiness. About the end of 1609, Ro« 
bert Carr, a youth of about twenty, and of a good 
family in Scotland,, first appeared in the English 
court. The charms of his person and the ele- 
gance of his manners, soon won the heart of 
James, and in no great length of time the fa* 
vourite was successively knighted, created vis- 
count Rochester, and honoured with the garter. 
in sir Thomas Overbury the minion met with a 
sincere friend and judicious counsellor, and while 
he followed his advice, he enjoyed the highest 
favour of his sovereign, without being detested 
by the peoi)le. 

Intoxicated, however, by good fortune, Ro- 
chester gave way to the indulgence of every paa- 
sioh. The countess of Essex and daughter to 
the earl of Suffolk, though she rejected the 
embraces of her husband, soon surrendered her 
person to the favourite ; and, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Overbury, a divorce was pro- 
cured, and a marriage solemnized between the 
adulterers. On this occasion the king forgot 
his own dignity so far as to enter into all the 
base passions of his minion, whom he created 
earl of Somereet. The countess, however, was 
not satisfied with the completion of her criminal 
wishes so far ; she plotted the final destruction 
of Overbury who had opposed her views, and 
who now lay in prison, owing to the fraudulent 
representations of bis former friend ; and after 
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pnictinnilf on btm, by means of her diaboHcd 
agfentSf with we&k dc^aes of poison^ at last ftuch a 
strong one was administered to hin, that the 
sjrmptoms were aiipareiA to ef eiy one who b^ 
proached him. 

The fiUal cataetrofihe of ek* Thomas Oveitarfi 
though the proofii of the crime were not bram^ 
ID light ^1 some years aftepwairds, begot a ma* 
fician that the prince of Wales had been carried 
«ff by'^tmtiar meafls, and the sovereign was not 
spared, amidst tlie jcot imputations tihfOMiii oi| 
lios fiivounte. 

j^ jy A parliament being again caHed, 
' HU, ^^^ everf means bad been exhausted) 
of raising money by virtue of the pre^ 
«0galivie9 emeo to the sale of peerages, that as* 
iembly, instead of granting a supply, began wh^ 
dispotiBg the king's power to levy new cus^i 
toras and impositions. The king was provdked 
beyond aH patienee at this freedom, and dis- 
solved them without obuining the object of 
tluMr cooTocation. Tlie monarchical principles 
of James, however, were not abandoned* He 
publicly at court proposed the questien, whether 
lie might not take his subjects' money when he 
wwmted it, without the fbrtnaitty of parlia^ients ? 
^ God M>id," rapiiod tiie obsequiiMis Neile, 
bi^hPp ^ Durham, ^ but that yon should : for 
you are the very breath of our nostrils." An- 
drews, bishop of Winchester, being next applied 
to for his opinion, prudently waved the question 
by declaring that he was not skilled in parlia- 
menury caaes, but observed, ** that his majesty 
might lawfully take his brother Neile's money, 
because he oflfered it." 
The crimes of Somerset, though tliey had M« 
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fheito escaped punishment, preyed on hisspfritSy 
and rendered him sulkn and onamiable. The 
courtiers saw his declining interest iVtimthit 
cause, and seized the opportunity of throwing 
a new minion in the king's way, in the person of 
George Villiers, a youth of one^and-twentjr, who 
was immediately raised to the office of cup- 
bearer. Meanwhile^ undoubted proofs of So- 
merset's guilt were brought to light in poisoning 
sir Thomas Overbury, and the natural sense of 
justice in James's breast regaining its ascen» 
dency, a rigorous scrutiny was ordered to be 
made. The accomplices in the murder received 
. the punishment due to their crime ; but Somer* 
set and the countess were pardoned ; and after 
lying some years in prison, recovered their li- 
berty and a small pension, with which they re- 
tired, and languished out their old age in infamy 
and obscurity, equally detesting each other, and 
detested by the rest of the world. 

Villiers now having no competitor, soon 
mounted to favour, and, by rapid advances, was 
at last made duke of Buckingham and lord high 
admiral of England, with many inferior though 
honourable appointments. In shoit, he totally 
eclipsed the splendour of the former minion, and 
became the only avenue to honour or promotion, 
or rather he concentrated them all in himself. 

In order to enlarge the episcopal au- ^ j^ 
thority in Scotland, James now deter- I'en*. 
mined to visit his native country ; but 
the simple form of presbyterian government had 
taken such deep root there, that it was with 
extreme difficulty and reluctance they compfied 
with any of the retOTtimendations of their sov^- 
mgn hi regard to the ccretnonials of their re- 
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Ugioik Nor did James shock more the religious 
principles of his Scottish than his English sub- 
jects. In order to counteract the gloomy spirit 
of the puritans, he issued a proclamation eo* 
couraging all lawful games and exercises on 
Sundays after divine service ; and though this 
was a political measure, it was regarded a» the 
extreme of profaneness and impiety. 

A long imprisonment of thirteen years had 
not broken the enterprising spirit of sir Walter 
Raleigh, though it had softened the resentment 
of his enemies. Taking advantage of this fa- 
vourable impression of the public, he made an 
^attempt to recover his liberty, by spreading s^ 
* report, that he knew of a rich gold mine {n 
Guiana. 

Though the king gave little credit to the talc, 
^e released Raleigh from piison without pardon- 
ing him, and gave him peitnission to try the 
adventure. 

Raleigh had declared that the Spaniards had 
never planted any colonies on the coast where 
his mine lay; hut twenty-three years hful 
elapsed since he last visited that region, and 
durin|^-j.hat time, they had formed a small 
settlement on the ' river Oi-onooko, and built a 
town called St. Thomas. 

Raleigh, however, was no sooner arrived than 
he sent a detachment, under the command of his 
son and of captain Kemys, an officer wholly 
devoted to him, who finding the Spaniai^s not 
unprepared, were fired upon at theit landing. Ir- 
ritated by this reception, young Raleigh pursued 
4:he enemy into the town, which w^ soon re- 
duced to ashes ; but a shot carrying him off in 
ihe career of yictory^ Kemiys could not be pre- 
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taUed bn to proceed, though he owned that he 
was within two hours march of the mine which 
promised such immense treasure. Returning 
to Raleigh with the melancholy news of his son's 
death, and despairing of the event, he retired to 
his cabin, and put an end to his life* 

The other adventurers, thinking themselves 
duped by Raleigh, and dreading punishment 
for their hostile attack on the Spaniards, hasten* 
ed to England, and carried their leader with 
them* Raleigh was pronounced by the privy 
council to have abused the king's confidence, 
and the court of Spain making loud demands 
for satisfaction, James, using that power which 
he had purposely reserved in his own hands, 
signed the warrant for his execution upon his 
ibrmer sentence. 

Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected 
all the energies of his soul, and met the blow 
with resolution* As he felt the edge of the ax 
with which he was to be beheaded, ^ 'Tis a sharp 
remedy," said he, " but a sure one for all ills." 
His harangue to the people was calm and elo- 
quent; and with the utmost indifference he 
laid bit head upon the block and received the 
&tal blow. 

The execution of this sentence, which had been 
so long suspended, gave general dissatisfaction ; 
and it was rendered still more invidious by the 
intimate connexions entered into with Spain. 
Gondoroer, the ambassador from that country^ 
in order to divert the attention of James from 
the affairs of Germany, had proposed an ad- 
vantageous match between the second daugh« 
ter of Spain, and Charles prince of Wales. The 
.bait took; and though the states of Bohemia, 

Vol. XX. Q 
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inspired lYilh the love of civil and religiouft 
independente) had taken up arms against the 
emperor Ferdmand) and made Frederic elector 
palatine a tender of their crown, probably on 
account of his connexion with England, James 
refused to lend his son-in-law any assistance^ notf 
withstanding the urgent solicitations of his 
people ; and in consequence of his neglect, the - 
iinhappy prince was not only obliged to resign 
his new dignity, but was driven from the palatU 
Qate, and forced to iiy with his family into FIol* 
knd. 

^ jj The murmurs agaii^st the king's in- 

1620. active disposition now ran high ; but 
James flattered himself that the restitu* 
lion of the palatijnate might be procured &om 
friendship, by means 6f his son's proposed mar* 
Fiage, and therefore was averse to strong mea- 
cures. 

At this time the great seal was in the hands 
of Francis ^acon, lord Verulam, a man uni* 
Versally admired for the sublimity of his geniusi 
but who had made himself c^noxious to censure 
i»y the easiness of his dispositicm, and the ir^ 
regular means he had used to obtain money, less 
indeed on his own account than to gratify his 
dependants, whose importutiities he could not 
resist. Being impeached by the commons, the 
peera sentenced him to pay a fine of forty thou- 
sand pounds, to be imprisoned in the tower, and 
to be for ever incapable of holding any office, 
place, or employment. 

Bacon, however, was soon released from 
prisody 'his fine was remitted, and, in consideiv 
ation of his inti^nsic worth, received a pension 
<^f eighteen hundred pounds a year. The shoift 
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femairider of his life was spent in literary avoca* 
lions ; and in the greatness of his talents pos- 
terity have almost forgot that he had the weak- 
nesses and the failings of a man- 
Meanwhile, the commons, indignant at the pu- 
aiilanimity of James in suffering his son-in-law 
to languish in poverty and exil6, and averse to 
a match with a catholic family, strongly remon- 
atrated with their sovereign. The king, jealous 
of his prerogative, gave a prompt and sharp re^ 
ply, in terms very inimical to the privileges of 
parliament ; and this drew fn>m the commons 
a declaration, ^ that the liberties, franchises, 
ptivileges, and jurisdictions of parliament, are 
the ancient and undoubted birthright and in*- 
beritance of the sdbjects of England." This 
entry the king himself tore from the joumalsi 
and after committing some of the leading mem« 
bers in opposition to the tower, finally dissolved 
the parliament* Pretension being thus opposed 
to pretension, every circutnstance tended to widen 
the breach between the king and parliament; 
tod the flame^ though sometimes smothered, was 
not extinguished but with the overthrow of the 
monarchy under the unfortunate Charles I. 

James, by reiterated proclamations, had pro- 
hibited the discussion of state affairs ; but, as 
might naturally be expected, public curiosity 
was only inflamed the more. With do- ^ -^ 
mestic politics those of the continent 1622. 
were intermingled. Frederic had made 
vigorous efforts for the recovery of hisdomi* 
Dions, but without any very considerable advan- 
tage ; and James now persuaded him to disarm, 
and to trust to the effects of his negociations. 
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These, however, not being reinforced by cve» 
the appearance of appealing to the decision of 
arms, only exposed him to ridicule both at home 
and abroad. He was depicted with a scabbard 
but without a sword, and sometimes with a 
sword which no one could draw, though several 
were pulling at it. In short, the pacific dis« 
position of James, instead of gauning him respectf 
only rendered him the object of contempt. He 
was fond of employing ambassadors ; but crown- 
ed heads are seldom to be awed by diplomatic 
weapons, which were the only ones the king of 
England employed* 

In order to hasten the match between the 
princess of Spain and his heir apparent, he dis* 
patched the earl of Bristol to Philip IV. and 
matters were apparently in a fair train of settle- 
ment, when every flattering prospect was blasted 
by the temerity of Buckingham. 

Between this fevourite and prince Charles 
a coolness had taken place, which the former 
being anxious to remove, proposed a journey of 
couitship to Madrid. The young and ardent mind 
of the prince eagerly embraced the scheme; 
and tlie king being prevailed on to give his con- 
sent, though not without some reluctance and ap- 
prehension of the result, the prince, attended by 
Buckingham and some others, set out on this ro- 
mantic expedition. 

At a court ball at Paris, Charles first saw 
the princess Henrietta, whom he afterwards 
espoused ; but so much speed did they use, that 
in eleven days after their depainure from Lon- 
don they arrived at Madrid, to the surprise of 
every one. 
' The Spanish monarch treated Charles with 
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the most flattering attentions ; but^ according to 
the established etiquette) the infanta was only 
shown to her lover in public, till a dispensation 
should arrive from Rome« Just as this waa 
granted, Gregory XV. died ; and the nuncio 
refusing to deliver it, till it should be renewed 
by. Urban VIIl. who was elected to the tiara, 
that crafty pontiff interposed various delays, ia 
hopes that Charles might be converted to the 
catholic faith. The king of England, as well 
,as the prince, became impatient ; and the latter, 
probably feeling no very great inclination to tlie 
princess, took his leave, and embarking on board 
the English fleet at St. Andero, relumed to 
England. Every thing, however, was conducted 
at parting with the most marked and elaborate 
respect on both sides ; and, had it not been for 
the intrigues of Buckingham, who had rendered 
himself both despised and hated by the Spani- 
ards, and therefore felt reciprocal ill-will and 
animosity, it seems probable, the negociations 
entered into might have been brought to a fa- 
vourable conclusion. 

James reluctantly entered into the views of 
his son and the favourite, as they ran counter to 
a plan wl;ich he had long fondly indulged ; but 
he was over-ruled by his affection for the one, 
and his partiality for the other; and after the 
court of Spain had promised the restoration 
of the palatinate, and made other concessions 
without effect, Philip ordered the infanta to lay 
aside the title of princess^of Wales, which she 
had assumed after the arrival of the dispensa- 
tion from Rome, and the long protracted negp* 
ciation came to an end. 
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^ jj The king having thus mvoluntarilf 

1624. broken with Spain, was obliged to sum* 
mon a parliament, in order to obtain 

supplies* In that assembly, Buckingham threw 
ail the blame on tHe court of Spain, and the na- 
^tion, eager to commence hostilities with the pa- 
pists, listened to his insidious arguments, and 
loaded him with applause. The supply was^ 
however, voted with a parsimonious hand, and to 
what was granted, some conditions were annexed, 
which trenched on the prerogative, but conducted 
at last to legitimate liberty. 

James, sensible that his favourite measures 
had been defeated by the artifices and the vio- 
lence of Buckingham, began to estrange himself 
from that minion ; but his domineering spirit soon 
regained him the ascendency over a timid mas- 
ter; and when the earl of Bristol, whom he botlt 
hated and feared, was recalled from Spain, he 
had influence enough to procure him to be sent 
to the tower, and afterwards banished to bis coun- 
try seat. 

Soon after this, a treaty of marriage between 

the |mnce of Wales and Henrietta of France 

being proposed, James entered into the negoci- 

ation with so much ardour, that it was soon 

' J. brought to a favourable conclusion ; but 

1625. ^^ ^i^S ^^ much less fortunate in the 
t enterprises of war, which his soul abhor- 
led. The English nation, however, were bent 
on the recovery of the palatinate, and to accom* 
plish this object, twelve thousand foot and two 
hundred horse were embarked under count 
Mansfeldt ; but so ill had this expedition been 
concerted, that before the men were permitted 
to land) half of them vfere cut off by a pestilen- 
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Mai disorder, and the other half were too weak to 
attempt the object of their destination. 

James, who had zealousy cultivated the arts 
of peace, did not long survive the commence- 
ment of hostilities. Being seized with a tertian 
ague, and finding himself gradually becoming 
weaker, he sent for the prince, whom he affec- 
tionately exhorted to bear a tender regard for his 
wife, but to preserve a constancy in his own re- 
ligion, to protect the church, and to extend his 
care to the unhappy family of the palatine ; and 
having settled his other affaira, timid as he had 
been through life, he met death with the forti- 
tude of a christian and a hero. So composed 
was he, that he closed his own eyes in the last 
struggle, in tl^ fifty-ninth year of his age, after 
a reign over England of twenty-two years and 
somfe days. 

In the annals of nations, it is scarcely possible 
to find a reign more unspotted and unblemished 
than that of James; but it contained notiiiQg 
that could render it illustrious in history, and 
therefore it has been mentioned with obloquy 
and contempt. But if a king is only the father 
of a large tkmily, and is equally bound with a 
natural parent, to watch over tlie welfare and 
safety of those committed to his care, James 
will deserve the highest panegyric, where un- 
reflecting prejudice has assailed him the most* 
Yet it must be owned, that though James pos- 
sessed many virtues, scarcely one of them was 
free from the contagion of some neighbouring 
vice. His generosity bordered on profusion, 
bis learning on pedantry, his love of peace on 
pusillanimity, and his wisdom on cunning. He 
ruled over a people who delighted in war, from 
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which they had seklom been long exempted 
before his lime, and who valued blood and trea- 
sure, less than the splendour of battles and con- 
quests. 

Great riches acquired by commerce, were at 
this period rare ; and high pride of family prevail- 
ed. Civil honours, which now hold the first 
place,. were then subordinate to the military, and 
a romantic turn for chivalry, still showed itself in 
furious and sanguinaiy duels. 

The country life, which still prevails in Eng- 
land to a certain degree, was just beginning, in 
the reign of James, to give way to a fondness 
for the seducements of the chy. The king wise- 
ly and benevolently set himself against this altera- 
tion of manners. " He was wont to be very 
earnest,*' says lord Bacoh, " whh -.the country- 
gentlemen to go from London to their country 
seats ; and would sometimes tell them, " Gentle- 
men, at London you are lik« ships in a sea, 
which show like nothing ; but in your country 
villages, you ape like ships in a river, which show 
like great things." 

I'he ordinary revenue in this teign did not 
amount to half a million, nor the king's expen- 
diture to more than thirty-six thousand pounds. 
All the extraordinary sums, which he raised by 
subsidies, loans, sale of lands, and of titles of 
baronetage, did not amount to two millions and 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

Corn at this time, and the other necessaries 
of life, were higher in proportion than the pre- 
sent average : wheat \Vas thirty-six shillings a 
quarter, rye eighteen, and barley sixteen. The 
usual bread of the poor was made of barley. It 
appears also that fourpence a pound was thf 
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usual price for beef and mutton, and that the gene* 
ral turn of the age, was to convert arable land in« 
to pasture, which no laws could prevent. 

London at this time was entirely built of wood, 
and far from being elegant* The earl of Arun- 
del first introduced the general practice of build* 
ing with bricks* 

The public had neither the danger, nor the ex« 
pense of a standing army to fear. The militia* 
amounting to one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, was the sole defence of the kingdom. 

The navy of England was esteemed formida- 
ble in Elizabeth's reign ; yet it received several 
additions from James. A ship of one thousand 
four hundred tons, and carrying sixty-four gunsy 
the largest that had ever come from an English 
dock, was launched in this reign. 

But what renders this sera more memorable, 
was the incipient organization of some parts of 
the continent of America. The island of Barba- 
does was ^Iso planted in this reign. 

Shakespeare, the immortal glory of his coun- 
try, reflected a lustre on the times of James, an 
did Johnson, Fairfax, Raleigh, and Bacon. The 
latter pointed out the road to true plilosophy, and 
made considerable advances in it himself. 



CHAP. XIV. 
The Rd^n of Charles I. 

CHARLES mounted the throne in the ^ j^ 
flower of his age, and having es- 1526. 
poused fienrietta by proxy, no sooner 
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was their marriage celebrated in England, than 
he hastened to call a parliament, whom he ad* 
dressed in the language of simplicity and cordt* 
ality. 

The commons, however, though aware of the 
expenses of government, and though the war had 
been undertaken with their perfect concurrence, 
were very sparing in their grants } and puritanical 
iseal was soon inflamed against the catholics ; 
whose expectations were raised by the favour 
they expected to find with the queen. Conces- 
sions in favour of liberty, were tacked to the 
very moderate supplies they were induced to aU 
low ; and Charles, who had been educated in 
high notions of prerogative, and full of the ge* 
nerous feelings of youth, could ill brook any en* 
croachments on his 4X)Wer, or any want of atten* 
tion to his reasonable demands. 

He frankly explained the nj^ture of the en-r 
gagements into which he had entered, and the . 
sums that would be necessary to discharge 
them, particularly in regard to the operations 
of the war : but the commons were still inex- 
orable ; and a new discovery tended still more 
to increase them against Buckingham. When 
James courted the alliance of France, be had 
stipulated to lend Lewis eight ships, which were 
to be employed against the Genoese, the allies 
of Spain ; but when the vessels arrived at 
Dieppe, a suspicion arose that they were intend- 
ed to serve against the Hugonots of Rochelle. 
On this, the sailors broke out into a furious muti- 
ny, and Pennington, the admiral, swore he would 
sooner be hanged in England, for disobedience, 
than fight against his brother protestants in 
France. Accordingly, the squadron immedi- 
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ately returned to the Downs» when they received 
new orders from Buckingham, lord admiral, to 
return to their former station, to which they 
were principally induced, by a report which he 
caused to be spread, that the French king and 
his hugonot subjects had come to terms of ac« 
comm€)dation. Finding themselves, howevefi 
deceived, tliey again returned to England, nor 
could the most magnificent offers prevail on 
them to engage in a cause, which they thought 
contrary to their religious duty. 

These transactions increased the outcry a- 
gainst popery in parliament* To this Charles 
gave a gracious and compliant answer; but 
when he found no further supplies were to be 
5btained, he used the pretence of the plague to 
dissolve the assembly. 

To supply the want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles was driven to the desperate and uncon- 
stitutional course of issuing privy seals, for bor- 
rowing money of his subjects. With the sum 
thus procured, he fitted out a fleet of eighty 
vessels, carrying ten tliousand men, which sailed 
to Cadiz, under the command of sir Edward 
Cecil, created lord Wimbleton^ The bay was 
full of Spanish ships of great value ; but owing 
to some misconduct, and the plague breaking 
out in the English fleet, the ejcpedition failed in 
every respect. 

Ciiarjes was again obliged to have ^ p 
recourse to a parliament, and, though he {^i.^^^ 
had taken care that some of the popular 
leaders sliouid be excluded from the represen- 
tation, by being elected sheriffs of their respec- 
tive counties, the ferment of opposition still 
s;#itinued. Supplies indeed were voted; but 
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the passing of that vote into a law, was reserved 
till the end of the session, in order to extort 
what concessions they wished from the king's 
necessities. 

Charles was obliged to submit to this^ and to 
stifle his resentment ; but Buckingham becoming 
every day more unpopular, and his enemy the 
earl of Bristol having joined the patriotic party, 
the commons determined to impeach him. 

Meanwhile, the lord keeper, in the king's 
name, expressly commanded the house not to 
meddle with Buckingham, and two members 
who had been most forward in this business 
were committed to prison. The commons were 
instantly in a flame j and by being obliged to 
release the imprisoned members, the king lost 
much consequence, and drove the parliament 
on still more daring measures. They claimed 
the execution of the laws against catholics ; and 
they were framing a remonstiwice against the 
levying tonnage and poundage without their 
consent, when Charles, with intemperate ardouci 
ended the session by a dissolution ; and they 
parted with mutual ill humour. 

The king had menaced the commons, that 
unless they furnished him with supplies, be 
should be obliged to have recourse to new coun- 
sels. These were now adopted ; a commission 
was openly granted to compound with the ca- 
tholics for dispensing with the penal laws against 
them i a loan was inquired, both from the nobi- 
lity and the city ; and the counties, as well as 
the capital, were compelled to equip a certain 
Dumber of ships. This is the first appearance 
in Charles's reign of ship-money, a mode of tax- 
ation which afterwards produced such violAif 
discontents. " 
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Though these irregular expedients would 
feave given disgust in more tranquil times, 
Charles gradually pushed them on with increas- 
ed rigour, and at last, under the name of a ge- 
neral loan, levied a sum equal to four subsidies* 
Several who refused to pay this illegal demand, 
were thrown into prison. Of these, sir Thomas 
'Darnel, sir John Corbet, sir Walter Earl, sir 
John Heveningham, and sir Edmund Hamp- 
den, had spirit enough, at their own hazard and 
expense, to defend the publit liberties, and to 
demand releasement, not as a favour, but as a 
tnaner of right. 

The question was solemnly argued before the 
court of king's bench ; but though the chief jus- 
tice Crew was changed and sir Nicholas Hyde 
Sttfostituted in his place, as being more pliant 
and ob^quious to an arbitrary government, the 
judges went no farther than to refuse the bail 
which was offered, and to remand the gentle- 
men to prison* In fact, the nation was alreudy 
• exasperated to a very high degree, by a variety 
^freal grievances; and except a few courtiers 
and ecclesiastics, all men were dissatisfied vvith 
the measures of administration, and predicted 
the final subversion of constitutional liberty. 

Amidst this universal discontent, however, 
it was, that Charles, though baffled in every at- 
tempt against Austria, embroiled himself with 
France, to which rash action he was supposed to 
be driven by the rash and violent Buckin^:hara. 

When Charies manned by proxy the princess 
Henrietta, this minister and minion had been 
sent to France, to grace the espousals. The 
beauty of his person, and the elegance of his 
manners, were suited to make m impression on 
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female hearts, and it is said, his ambition led 
him to commence a correspondence with the 
queen of Louis. The vigilance of Richelieu 
soon discovered this; and when the duke was 
making preparations for a new embassy to Paris, 
a message was sent to inform him that his pre- 
sence would not be agreeable. In a romantic 
fit of passion, he swore, " that he would see the 
queen in spite of all the power of Prance ;*' and 
from that moment, he took every possible oppor- 
tunity of commeiKiing hostilities with that king- 
dom. 

Inferior insults being overlooked or compro- 
mised, he was determined to break at once, and 
to join Soubise and Rohan, who were at the 
head of the Hugonot faction, and who strongly 
solicited the assistance of Charles. Accordingly 
a fleet of an hundred sail, and an army of seven 
thousand men, were intrusted to the command 
of Buckingham ; biit^ the inhabitants of Rochelle 
refusing to admit allies, of whose arrival they 
had received no previous information, the duke 
made an injudicious attempt on the isle of Rh^, 
in which he lost a vast number of men, and was 
finally obliged to return to England, with no 
other credit except the vulgar one of courage and 
personal bravery. 

^ jy The event of this ill-concerted enter- 
1628. prise, assisted to mature the discontents 
of the English ; and whatever they alrea* 
'dy suffered or predicted in future, they were in- 
clined to ascribe wholly to the evil counsels of 
Buckingham* ^ 

In this national ferment, liowever, it was re-, 
solved to call a parliament, from the necessity 
li^ obtaining^ a supply ; but it yras soon found 
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that the new members were equally independent 
with their predecessors,' and that the resentment 
for past injuries, was neither weakened nor for- 
gotten. The court party did not pretend to 
justify the means which had been resorted to, 
in order to procure money, except on the ground 
of necessity ; and a vote was passed without oppo- 
sition, against arbitrar)' imprisonments and forc- 
ed loans. In return for this concession, a supply 
of five subsidies was voted with apparent good 
will ; and with this mark of the affection of his 
parliament, the king was so well pleased, that 
the tear of gratitude started in his eye when he 
heard of its liberality. 

But though voted, the supply was not imme* 
diately passed uito a law ; and the commons 
were resolved to employ the interval, in provid- 
ing some barriers to their rights and liberties, so 
lately violated. They enumerated the various 
encroachments that had been made cm their con- 
stitutional liberties, under the name of a '' peti- 
tion of right," and against these, an eternal re- 
medy was to be provided. The terms in which 
this petition was dra\»^n up, seem to have been 
just and reasonable, but they infringed the pre- 
rogative, in regard to which Charles was such 
a stickler ; and it was not without much difficulty 
and many evasions, that the royal assent could 
be obtained to this intended security against future 
invasions of liberty. 

In the meanwhile, one doctor Mainwaring, 
who was afterwards raised to the see of St. 
Asaph, having preached and published a sermon 
subversive of all civil liberty, the commons im- 
peached him for this, and the peers sentenced 
him to be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
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house} to be fined a thousand poundS) to be sus- 
pended for three years, and thi^ his tx>ok shoiUd 
be called in and burnt* The king, bowevefv 
speedily pardoned him, and by this action, show> 
ed the insincerity of his concessions. 

Indeed, had Charles been perfectly sincere in 
sanctioning the petition of right, it was evident 
the commons would have been s^ill dissatisfied* 
They continued to carry their acruliny into every 
pait of government; and among other things 
not touched before, they attacked tonnage and 
poundage, the levying of which, without thei 
consent of pailiament, they declared to be a 
palpable violation of the ancient rights of th« 
people^ 

Charles perceiving that there was no end to de* 
mands, and tl>at one concession only furnished 
them with confidence to ask another, suddenly put 
an end to the session by a pnirogation. 

Freed from the vexation of this assembly, the 
king began to look towards foreign wars. An 
armament had been prepared for the relief of 
RocheUe>and Buckingham had repaired to Ports* 
mouth> to hasten the preparations. While thua 
employed, an enthusiast, named Thomas Felton^ 
who had once served under the duke^ and had 
met with some disappointment in his hopes of 
promotion, infiamed with private resentment, and 
tauglit by the public voice, to consider Bucking- 
ham as the cause of all the national grievances, 
formed the desperate resolution of dispatching 
him. 

Accordingly as tlie duke, in a narrow passage^ 
was engaged in conversation- with colonel sir 
Thomas Fryar, he was on a sudden struck in 
the breast with a knife, which he pulled out) 
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saying) " the villain has killed me," and with 
these words, breathed his last. 

No one had seen the blow, nor the person 
who inflicted it ; but a hat being found near the 
door, with some lines from a remonstrance of 
the commons, in which Buckingham Mas de- 
clared an enemy of the kingdom, no doubt was 
entertained, but that it belonged to the assassin. 
Presently a person . was seen walking very com- 
posedly without a hat, and some one crying out, 
*' hei'e is the fellow who killed the duke," every 
body ran to ask, " which is he ?" on which Fel- 
ton sedately answered, " I am he." The more 
furious were for dispatching him immediately* 
and he bared his breast to meet their swords ; but 
others, more deliberate, defended and protected 
him, by which means he lived to suffer the pu- 
nishment of the law. When questioned at 
whose instigation he had committed the horrid 
deed, he replied, that no man living had credit 
to have disposed him to sucH an action, and be- 
lieving that he should perish in the attempt, he 
had explained his motives in his hat. 

Charles received the intelligence of his favour- 
ite's melancholy fate with an unmoved counte- 
nance, but it was evident that he felt it severely. 
The expedition to relieve Rochelle was now fee- 
bly conflicted, and the inhabitants, reduced to 
the extremities of famine, were obliged to surren- 
der at discretion. 

In the next session, though for more than a 
century tonnage and poundage had been consi- 
dered as a royal right without the sanction of 
parliament, Charles, now freed from the violent 
counsels of Buckingham, declared that he had 
Mtb^rto levied them out of necessity, and not by 
R2 . . 
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atif right he assumed. This conciUiiting dtchi* 
ration gave a temporary satisfaction, but the 
commons were not to be pleased ; aad as soon as 
they had carried one point, they immedii^ly 
found another to contend for. They next dv* 
rected their attention to religion, and declared 
violently against the followers of Arminiiis, 
some of whom, by the indulgence of James and 
Charles, had attained the highest preferment^ 
in the hierarchy. Among these, Laud, Neile, 
Montague, and others, who were the chief sup- 
porters of episcopacy, were also supposed to be 
strongly inclined to the arminian faiths The 
puritans regarded these men with more than 
ordinary jealousy, as well on account of their 
political as their religious principles; and Charlea 
was no less attached to them, wisely considering 
that the hierarchy was the most solid basis of hia 
own authority. 

While matters were m this state, thecommona 
recurred to the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
which could only be relinquished for some 
equivalent, which in fact was never ofiered; 
and when the question was about to be put on 
this subject, sir John Finch, the speaker, rose 
and declared, ^ that he had it in command from 
the king to adjourn." The whole house was in 
an uproar ; and the speaker was forcibly held in 
his chair by Hollis and Valentine, till a short 
remonstrance' was framed, and passed by accla^ 
mation. By this, papists and arminians were 
declared caiMtal enemies to the commonwealth ; 
and those who levied, and even those who paid 
tonnage and poundage, were branded with the 
same epithet. The mace was now taken from 
the table by the king's oi'der> and; a few day& 
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after, the -|>artiaiiient was dissolved. Immedi* 
ateljr after, sir Miles Hobart, sir Peter Hay- 
man, Selden,. CoritoD, Long) and Strode, wer^ 
committed to prison on a charge of sedition, on 
account of the last tumult in the house, and lay 
several days in confinement. Elliot, Hollis, and 
Valentine, were condemned, for their seditious 
speeches ^nd beiiaviour in parliament, to be im» 
prisoned during the king's pleasure^ and to pay 
heavy fines. These gloried in their sufTerings^ 
and Elliot, happening to die before he was liber* 
ated from prison, was rcsgarded as a martyr to 
the liberties of England* 

Peace now became absolutely necessary to 
CharleSf from the want of a regular supply, and 
both France and Spain entering into the same 
views, the terms were soon adjusted. Nothing 
was obtained in favour of the palatine, except a 
general promise from the Spanish court, to us« 
its good offices for his restoration* Dur- ^ jy 
ing the remainder of Charles's reign, he jgso.' 
seems to have paid little regard to foreign 
politics, except as far as he was ei^aged by ho* 
nour and friendship, to support the cause of his 
sister and her husband. 

After the death of Buckingham, the queen 
may be considered as the principal friend and 
favourite of Charles* By her sense, her spirit, 
as well as by her J)eauty, she justified the parti- 
ality of her husband: but being extremely attache 
ed to her religion, she unfortunately inci-eased the 
jealousy which had long prevailed against the 
catholics and the court. 

Charles had endeavoured to gain the popular 
leaders, by conferring offices upon them; but 
such was the spirit of the timesj that the mo* 
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ment they became courtiers, they lost all tnfla- 
ence with their party. This was particularly 
the case with sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the 
king had raised to the title of earl of Straflford, 
made him president of the council of York, and 
deputy of Ireland. In a word he was rej^^arded 
as chief minister and counsellor, and by his 
eminent abilities and unshaken fidelity, he me- 
rited all the confidence which his master I'ejwsed 
in him ; but in proportion as he became honoured 
at court, he was detested by the puritans. In 
all ecclesiastical affairs. Laud, bishop of Lon- 
don, had the greatest influence over the king. 
He was a man of principle, but wanted those 
agreeable manners, and that flexibility of cha- 
racter, which are calculated to open a way 
through difficulties and oppositions. His whole 
study was to exalt the dignity of the priesthood, 
and this he weakly thought was best effected by 
a starch formality, and a tenacious adherence to 
the external ceremonies of religion. By these 
means, he became suspected of favouring pope- 
ry ; and certain it is, that in I-raud the most ar^ 
bitrary measure of Charles always found, not only 
an apologist, but a supporter. 

The king being now emancipated from the 
control of parliaments, which, it was evident, 
' he intended to reign without, had recourse to 
his usual unconstitutional expedients of raising 
money by virtue of hre prerogative, in every pos- 
sible way, contrary ' not only to, the rights of his 
people, but in many instances .also, in direct 
opposition to their general feelings and prejudi- 
ces. The severities of the star-chamber and high 
commissioa court were revived, with all their 
force and malignity, and extended their juris* 
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diction in every direction. Prynne a barrister, hav* 
ing written a book, entitled, Histro-Mastyx, in 
which he not only censured stage^plays, musictand 
dancing, but also hunting, public festivals, and 
eliristj[>|is keeping, he was indicted as a libeller 
in the star-chamber, because the king and queen 
ifequented the former amusements, and waa 
Uiere sentenced to lose both his ears, to stand in 
the pillory, to pay a £ne of f^ve thousand poands^ 
itfid to be imprisoned during life. This man 
was a champion among the puritans, and it 
probably was with a narrow and illiberal po|icy« 
that he was thus condemned to such a severe 
and ignominious punisliment. 

About the same time, Charles made a ^ p 
journey to Scotland ; and on his return, J533I 
Ihe see of Cantei bury being vacant, Laud 
was raised to the primacy, and Juxon to the mitri) 
^f London. 

Ship-money was now levied by virtue ^ p 
of the prenogative f and though the whole 1^4. 
tax amounted to little moi*e than two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and was equally assessed 
and honestly applied to the purposes of the navy, . 
yet as it was wholly arbitrary, the discontentt 
it excited, and the irregidar means by which it 
was enforced, produced the moat important cea^ 
yequences* 

The good effects of a navy, however, soon 
became apparent. The Dutch being attacked in 
their fisheries, consented to pay thirty thousand 
pounds for a licence for one year ; and the Eng-» 
lisb commerce was protected and restored by a 
squadron sent against Sallee, whicb destroyed 
that nest of pirates. But nothing could, in the 
eyes of the popular party, compensate for thQ 
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infringement of liberty ; and Charles was equally 
exposed to odium for what he did, and for what 
he neglected to do. 

The puritans suffered another affront, in the 
persons of Beriton, a divine, and Bastwick, a 
physician, who for seditious and schismatic libels 
were condemned to the same punishment as 
Prynne^ Finding the rigours of the star-cham- 
ber increased since the promotion of Laud, tile 
leaders of that turbulent sect wished to ship 
themselves off for America, as many of their 
adherents had done before ; but the council 
dreading the consequences of a disaffected cdo- 
ny, a proclamation was issued to prevent the sail- 
ing of morC) and thus sir Arthur Hasehng, John 
Hampden, John Pym, and Oliver Cromwell, were 
obliged to disembark, after they were on the poirtt 
of sailing. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the indignities 
and injuries to which the puritans were exposed, 
and to enter into a detail of the various breaches 
which were systematically made on the constitu- 
tion. Murmurs were general and just, but few 
had the resolution to defend, in their own persons, / 
what was the public right of all* Yet John 
Hampden, who had been detained in England 
against his will, soon after had the spirit to re- 
sist the levying of ship-money, though the sum 
in which he was rated did not exceed twenty 
shillings* The cause was argued, during 
twelve days, in the exchequer chamber, before 
all the judges of England ; and the attention of 
the whole nation was as much attracted to this 
famous trial, as if the lives and liberties of every 
individual had depended on its issue. The 
^v^nt could not be doubtful ^ yet four of the 
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jodges had the firmness and integrity to resist 
tlie arbitrary maxims of the bench, and Hamp- 
den, though he lost his cause, seemed to open 
the eyes of his countrymen to the means by 
which tyranny waa^ to bie resisted. 

AfTairs, however, might probably have gone 
on for some years longer in England, had not 
Charles, by attempting to introduce episcopacy 
into Scotland, roused the indignation of that peo- 
ple, who were warmly attached to the principles 
of their church government, and thrown both 
kingdoms into a flame. 

Against the combination of the Scots, ^ ^ 
who were contending for what they con- 1533 * 
sidered as 4earer to them than life, 
Ciiarles had nothing to oppose biit a prodanja* 
tion. This was instantly encountered by a protes- 
tation ; and insurrection, which bad been ad- 
vancing by a slow and gradual progress, now 
Uazed up at once. No disorder, however, at- 
tended it. On the contrary, a new order imme- 
diately took place. The whole power of that 
kingdom was placed by the public voice in four 
table9^ as they were called ; composed of almost 
every individual of property in the kingdom, and 
one of the first acts of their government, was the 
production of the covbn an t . 

This covenant consisted, first of a renunciation 
of popery, signed by James in his youth, and 
was followed by a bond of union, by which the 
subscribers obliged themselves to resist religious 
innovations, and to defend each other against all 
x>pposition whatever. People of every rank and 
condition hastened to sign this compact, and so 
general was the contagion, that it seized the very 
ministers of the crown. 
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Churks began to be alarmed^ and would bavtt 
Tttracted much, but it was wilh reluctance he 
saw the whole &brtc, which had been so sedu* 
lously reared by his &ther and himself in dan« 
ger of falling at once to the ground. The cove- 
nanters, on their part, saw it would be necessary 
to maintain their religious tenets by force ^ 
arms ; and the Dutch and French, who sought 
occasion for revenge, on account of former mis^ 
understandings, secretly fomented the common 
tions in Scotland, and supplied the means of re* 
sistance* 

The malcontents, however, found their princi* 
pal resource in their own vigour and abilities- 
The earl of Argyle became the chief leader of the 
party ; and Leslie, a seedier of experience and 
merit, was intrusted with the command of their 
forces. 

Charles's aversion to sanguinary measures 
was overcome by his love for the hierarchy. He 
equipped a fleet, and levied a considerable army, 
which he joined himself at Bewick ; but finding 
that liis troops possessed little zeal for the cause 
in which they were engaiged, and that the Scots 
were fighting for their dearest rights, he sud« 
denly concluded a peace, by which it was stipu* 
lated that both sides should disarm, that the 
king's authority should be acknowledged, and 
that a general assembly and a parliament should 
immediately be assembled, in order to compose 
all existing differences. 

The assembly voted episcopacy to be unlaw- 
ful in the church of Scotland ; Charies was only 
willing to allow it to Ih; contrary toihe constt* 
tution of that church. They stigmatized the 
canons and liturgy as popish ; he agreed simply 
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to abolish them. They denominated the high 
commission, tyranny : he was content to set it 
aside. 

The parliament too, which sat after the assera* 
bly, advancing pretensions which tended to dimi- 
nish the civil power of the monarch, and pro- 
ceeding to ratify the acts of the assembly, were 
by Charles's order prorogued. And thus the war 
was renewed, on account of claims which might 
have been foreseen, and therefore ought to have 
been primarily opposed, or after the pacification 
assented to* 

The covenanters, when they had dis- ^ ^ 
banded their troops, had cautiously warn- {q^' 
ed them to be ready at a moment's notice ; 
and the i*eligious zesd with which they were in- 
spired, made them fly to their standard with the 
rapidity of lightning ; but the king drew his for- 
ces together with difficulty, and soon found that 
he had not the means of supporting them. A 
pariiament, therefore, after an intermission of 
eleven years, was of necessity called ; but it met 
under the most unfortunate events, when the af- 
fections of the people of one country were wholly 
alienated, and two-thirds of the other in a similar 
state of estrangement. 

The leaders of the popular party perceiving, 
from the necessities of the crown, that the time 
was now come to humble the royal authority, 
instead of noticing the king's application for a 
supply, immediately entered on the considera^ 
tion of grievances. Charles, finding that ship- 
money in particular gave great offence, after 
declaring that the sums which had been levied 
from necessity, had been feithfuily applied, went 
so &r as to tender a total renunciation of 
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that obnoxious claim by any law which the cont^ 
mons might think proper to frame. In return, 
he only asked a. supply of twelve subsidies, about 
six hundred thousand pounds ; and that payable 
in three years* 

To the partisans of the court, who urged a 
prompt compliance with this reasonable c!emand> 
the popular leaders replied, that it was the an- 
cient practice to give grievances the precedency 
of supply ; and that by bargaining for the re- 
mission of an unconstitutional duty, they would 
only be ratifying the authority by which it had 
been levied. 

Explanation only served to increase the ill hu- 
mour of the assembly, and it was urged, that a 
supply of twelve subsidies was a larger sum thatt 
could be found in all England. Such was the 
happy ignorance and inexperience of those times^ 
In regaM to taxation ! 

Charles, clearly seeing that the same princi"^ 
pies which had already given him so much un^ 
easiness, still agitated the parliament ; and being 
informed that a vote was about to pass, whicb 
would blast his revenue of ship-money, wiUiout 
allowing any compensation in return, came to 
the hasty resolution of dissolvinjp^ the assembly, 
a measure of which he soon aUer heartily re^ 
pented, and for which he was severely coa* 
demned* 

The convocation, however, still continued to 
$it, which, besides granting a supply from the 
spirituality, and framing many new eanons, pro- 
ceeded to frame an oath, which was to be im- 
posed on the clergy, and the graduates of the 
universities, to support the established govern^* 
ment of the church. This was. deemed iUogal^ 
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because not sanctioned by parliament; but an 
oatlh with an et cmtera in the midst of it, exposed 
the convocation to ridicuk also ; and it was with 
great difficulty that Laud could be saved from 
iMiblic violence* 

The king, frustrated in hts hopes of obtaining 
a legitimate suppiy, was obliged to have recourse 
again to his usual expedients, and new meant 
y^et^ devised of raising money, without the least 
regard to the legality of its demand. 

With some dii&culty Charks cofiected soffiw 
cient means for putting an army of mncfteeti 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse in mo- 
tion, under the eaiis of Nortibumberland and 
Strafford, and lord Conway. The Scots army, 
vrhich was somewhat si i perior , had already taken 
the field, and entered Ei^Iand, as was portended, 
yntk no other view than to obtain acoess to the 
king's presence, and to liqr their grieiwices at 
his ioQim At Newbum i^xm Tyne, a detach«> 
nuentof the English, under Conway, seemed to 
<Kspute the passage of that river. The Soots 
•ft iirst dviliy entreated them not to stop them 
ia tlieir noarch to their gracious sovereign ; but 
this appeal being dt&negarded, they attacked 
with great resolution, and having lulled several, 
4wch a panic seized die remainder, that they ^d 
not think themsdves safe, tiM they had reached 
YcH-kshire* • 

The Scots possessed themselves of Newcastle ; 
and, in ofder to prevent their advancing upon 
htm, the king agreed to a treaty, and named six* 
teen English commissioners, who were all po- 
pular men, to meet eleven Scots commissioners, 
at Rippon. 

Meanwhile a petition had arrived from the 
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city of London, requesting the king would call 
a parliament ; and Charles, finding it impossible 
to stem the torrent, in despair gave way to ity 
and made a merit of declaring that it was his 
wish to meet the representatives of his people. 
The negociation with the Scots being protracted, 
it was proposed, likewise, to transfer the treaty 
from Rippon to London, a measure which was 
readily embraced by the commissioners of that 
nation, because they foresaw, that they should 
have more friends, and the king more enemies, in 
the metropolis* 

^ jj The causes of disgust which, for more 
1640. ^hwi thirty years, had been multiplying 
in England, were now arrived at full 
maturity. The commons immediately entered 
on business by impeaching Strafford, who had 
incurred the resentment of the three kingdoms, 
by different services rendered to his master* Pym 
opened the business, and Falkland alone, though 
the personal enemy of Strafford, conjured the 
house not to act with precipitation* The im- 
peachment, however, was voted, and Pym was 
chosen to carry it up to the house of lords. 
Strafford was just about to take his seat, when 
he was informed of this prosecution; but was 
immediately ordered into custody, and the be- 
haviour of his judges, as well as of his prosecu* 
torsy argued very ui^fiivourably for him, even at 
the outset. 

An impeachment for high treason was also 
preferred against Laud, who was con^mitted to 
custody ; and the same charge was exhibited 
against lord keeper Finch, and secretary Win- 
debank ; but these ministers, conscious of their 
danger, escaped to the continent* 
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In shorti the agents in every dinoxioos mea- 
sure were called upon to answer for their ooao 
duct ; even the judges who had given their vote 
against Hampden, were accused before the 
peers, and obliged to find surety for their ap« 
peajranee* 

Thus, in a short time, the whole sovereign 
power was transferred to the commons ; and tilis 
was the time, as is usual in all great revolutions, 
for genius and talents to display themselves* 
Pym, Hampden, St. John, Hdlis, and Vane, 
shone out with peculiar lustre, according to their 
various endowments; and even men of more 
moderate talents, and of different principles, 
caught a degree of enthusiasm from the noveltf 
of the situation in which they were placed. 

The harangues of the members, now first pub« 
lished, kept alive the xliscontents against the 
king's administration. The pulpits re-echoed 
the voice of the puritans in parliament ; and 
Prynne, Bastwick, and Beriton, again turned 
loose on the public, ipcnsa^d the genera} fer^t 
ment« 

For some time, Charles remained a passive 
spectator of these yiident piioceedings. In a 
speech to parliament, however, he observed, ^< yo^ 
have taken the whole machine of government to 
pieces, a practice frequent with skilful artist^ 
when they desire to clean the wheels from any 
rust which may have grown upon them. The 
engine,'' continued he, ^' may again be restore^ 
to its former use and motions, provided it be put 
up entire, so as not a pin of it be wanting." But 
this was not the object of pai*liament: like a^ 
jpiolent reformers, they pulled down without knpwj* 
jing how to replace* 

S 3 
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Besides overawing their opponents) the com- 
mons judged it requisite to court the interest of 
the Scots. A subsistence of eight hundred and 
fifty pounds a day was voted them, and St. 
Antholine's church was allotted for their devo- 
tions, where their chaplains began to practise 
the presbytenan form of worship, to which the 
puritanical party in England was sufficiently in- 
clined. 

This opened the way'^for attacking the clcigy 
of the establishment ; a bill passed, prohibiting 
them from holding any civil office, and of course 
depriving the bishops of a seat among the peers, 
which the upper house rejected ; but the puritans, 
far frpni being discouraged by this opposition, 
immediately brought in a bill for the total aboli- 
tion of episcopacy, though they did not press it 
through the house, but suffi^red it to sleep till a 
more favourable opportunity. ' 

They proceeded next to order the demolition 
of all images, altars, and crucifixes, and in their 
abhorrence against the latter, some of the most 
zealous would scarcely suffer one piece of wood 
or stone to be laid over another at right angles. 
All the decent ceremonies of religious worship, 
and the becoming vestments of its ministers, 
were considered as savouring of popery ; and 
the professors of that religion in particular were 
treated with the utmost harshness and indignity, 
from vwhich the queen mother, who had found 
it necessary to retire to England, and even the 
queen herself, were not exempt. ^ 

Gharles, convinced by experience of the ill 
effi^cts of Iiis former measures, now endeavoured 
to regain the confidence of his people by conces- 
sion^. He pasi&ed a bill, by which the right of 
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granting tonnage and poundage was for ever 
vested in the commons : he agreed to a law for 
triennial parliaments^ clogged with such condi* 
tions that the legitimate power of a king was re- 
duced almost to a shadow* 

In order to gratify the public still more^ an 
entire change of ministers, as well as of mea* 
sures, took place ; and several of the most po« 
pular noblemen were admitted privy counsellors. 
St* John also was intended to be made solicitor 
general, HoUis, secretary of state, and Pym, 
chancellor of the exchequer, the earl of Essex, 
governor) and Hampden, tutor to the Prince of 
Wales. 

The execution, however, of these plans was 
retarded by the very persons whom he meant 
to honour. They were unwilling to undergo 
the reproach of having sacrificed the cause of the 
nation to personal aggrandizement, and therefore 
the business came to an end. 

At this time, it appears, Charles would have 
made any concessions to save the life of Strafford, 
or even to prevent his being brought to trial ; 
but nothing could avail. In carrying on this pro- 
secution, the three kingdoms seemed in a manner 
unanimous, and the solemnity of the preparations 
sufficiently indicated, that a deep tragedy waa 
about to be performed* 

Twenty-eight articles were exhibited ^ j^ 
against this unfortunate nobleman ; but 1^41' 
though four months had been employed 
by the managers of the trial in preparing all 
the accusations, and Strafford's answers were 
extemporaneous, it appears from comparison, 
that he was not only guiltless of treasoui but free 
from censure> if we make allowance for thos^ 
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human kifirmities and errore^ from which the 
best are not exempt* 

The accasatton and defence lasted eighteen 
days, during which Strafford ccHiducted himaelf 
with a degree of firmness, moderation, and wis* 
dom, that extorted admiration &om his most bitter 
enemies ; but the commons were d^ermined to 
convict him, and therefore, on the most incompe- 
tent evidence, or rather contrary to legal evidence^ 
they brought him in guilty, with only fifty-nine 
dissenting voices. 

The assent of the king and the lords, however^ 
wasstiU necessary ; and it was doubtful, whether 
this difficulty could have been overcome, had not 
a new discovery thrown every thing into flame 
and combustion. 

Goring, and some other officers, who had 
been disgusted with the domineering influence 
of parliament, had concerted a plan for attach- 
ing the military to the king's party, and the 
draught of this scheme being communicated to 
his majesty, was imprudently countersigned by 
himself, as a mark of approbation, and returned. 
The project, however, was laid aside ; but Go- 
ring, v^ith double treachery, betrayed the se- 
cret to the popular leaders* The alarm may 
.easily be conceived which this intelligence con- 
veyed, and the most absurd rumours of new 
conspiracies were daily propagated, in conse- 
quence. 

The populace, l^ these means, were worked 
up to a degree of frenzy, and flocking round 
Whitehall, where the king resided, accompanied 
their demands of justice against Strafford with 
open menaces* Out of fifty-five peers, who 
were present when the bill of attainder was 
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carried to the upper house, nineteen had the 
courage to vote against it ; but the queen, the 
ministers, and a majority of the peers, being ter- 
rified at the tumults which were excited, advised 
Charles to satisfy the people, by giving his assent. 
Juxon alone had the fortitude, in the cabinet, to 
cdunsel the king not to act contrary to his con- 
science. 

Strafford hearing of the king's irresolution and 
anxiety, wrote to his master, and with a mag- 
nanimity almost unparalleled, entreated him for 
the sake of public peace, to put an end to his 
unfortunate, however innocent life, and to quiet 
the tumultuous populace, by granting the re- y 
quest for which they were so importunate, " In / 
this," added he, " my consent will more acquit 
you to God, than all the world can do besides. To 
a willing man there is no injury." 

After all, Charles underwent the most agoniz- 
ing conflicts, but at last signified his assent to the 
bill by commission, and at the same time sanc- 
tioned a bill still more &tal to his interest, by 
which the parliament could neither be adjourned 
nor dissolved without their own consent. 

Secretary Carleton being sent to inform Straf- 
ford of the final result, the unhappy earl at firet 
appeared surprised ; but soon collecting his na- 
tive courage, he prepared for the fatal event, 
which was to take place within three days. This 
interval the king employed in trying to obtain a 
mitigation of his sentence, or even a delay in its 
execution, but all in vain. 

Straffoi^d, in passing from his apartment to 
Tower-hill where the scafiR>ld was erected, 
stopped i^der Laud's window, and begged his 
prayers. The aged primate, dissolved in tearsi 
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pronounced a blessing on his departing fna^fd, Mid- 
then sunk back into the arms of his attencknts. 
The conscious victim of popular- fiiry, however^ 
superior to his late, passed on with an air of dig* 
tiity, and an elated countenance ; nmr could Uie 
unfeeling exuItaUon of his misguided enemieS) 
nor the terrors of deatby daunt the fortitude et 
his soul. His harangue on the scafTold was i^. 
plete with courage and christisu) hope» and at one 
blow he was launched into eternity* 

Thus perished, in the forty-ninth year of hi» 
age, the most faithful of the adherents ^Charles s 
but so far was his death troui producing that 
calm, to which it was inteaded to be a sacrifice^ 
that the commons renewed their claims, <md 
extorted an abolition of ei^ry court and auiho* 
rity, which in any respect militated against their 
views. 

During this busy period, the princess Mury 
bad been espoused to Williatn, priiice of Oi!aBg% 
with the approbation of parliament $ but neither 
attention nor concession could allay the jeak>usy 
and ferment, which Cte^ies's former unconstiiui- 
tional acts had excited. 

The king having resolved to visit Scotland, a 
•mall committee of both houses was nonuBaled 
to attend him, and after that, the parliament ad« 
journed. 

Charles, deapoikd in Engli^nd of a conrad^- 
able part of his authonty, arrived in Scotland 
only to abdicate the small share which i^emained 
to him in that kingdom* The Scottish parMa- 
ment, which formed but one house, were equally 
zealous for reform with their southern neigh- 
bours ; and the king finding it useless to resist, 
jj;ave his sanction to all their deci^ees, which| inik 
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great meastire, reduced bim to a cypher in the 

GODSttttttion. 

But while Charles was engaged in conciliating^ 
the affections of the Scots^ by the most liberSl 
sacrifices of the legitimate power, intelligence 
was received of a rebellion in Ireland, acsom« 
panied with circumstances of the utmost horror 
and devastation. 

During a peace of forty years, the inveterate 
quarrels between the native Irish and English 
settlers, seemed in a great measure obliterated; 
but after the death of Strafford, the commons of 
England, jealous of a standing army in that king* 
dom, entirely attached to Charles, insisted on its 
being disbanded. 

Among other compliances, this was one which 
his majesty was obliged to miake, contrary to his 
better judgment ; for no sooner were the In^k 
freed from the dread of a military force, than 
thetr animosity to the English revived ; and a 
conspiracy was formed for their total expulsion 
from that islands 

A gentleman named Roger More, lord Ma* 
guire, sir Phelim O'Neale, and some others, 
were at the head of this design, and though the 
castle of Dublin was saved by the fidelity of 
O'ConnoUy, one of the conspirators, the insur* 
faction became general, and an universal mas* 
sacre of the English commenced, in which 
neither age, condition, nor sex, was spared. The 
dearest ties were torn asunder, without pity and 
• without remorse, and death was dealt by that 
band, from which pix>tection was implored and 
expected. 

Simple death, however, was a mercy from the 
Irish barbarians^ AU the tortures which wanton 
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cruelty could devise, all the lingering pains of 
body and anguish of mind, which malicious in- 
genuity could invent, were now put in practice ; 
and some of the leaders, shocked at what they 
saw, strove, but in vain, to stem the torrent of 
brutality. 

The saiang of Dublin alone, preserved in Ire- 
land the remains of the English name. The 
gates of that city, though timorously opened, re- 
ceived the wretched supplicants, and presented to 
the view, a scene of human misery, beyond what 
imagination could have formed. 

Diseases of unknown name uid species, de- 
rived from their multiplied distresses, seized 
many and put a period to their lives ; others hav- 
ing now leisure to rdlect on their severe loss of 
friends and fortune, cursed that being which they 
Add preserved. 

Amidst these accumulated difficulties, Charies 
was obliged to have recourse to a parliament, but 
that assembly was scarcely met, before it mani* 
fested the same spirit of opposition to regal power 
as had actuated the preceding ones. 

An expression of the king's, by which he com- 
mitted to the commons the care of Ireland, was 
eagerly laid hold of, and interpreted in the most 
unlimited sense. By assuming the total ma- 
nagement of the war, they rendered Charles's 
power of no effect, and it was even roundly in- 
sinuated, that the pernicious councils by which 
he had been guided, had given rise to this popish 
rebellion. 

To render the attack on royalty more syste- 
matic, a general remonstrance was framed by the 
coillfnons, of the state of the nation, comprising 
every real or supposed grievance, from the ac« 
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iftession of Charles ; and this was printed and pub- 
lished without seeking the concurrence of the 
house of peers. 

This violent measure extremely agitated the 
sober and reflecting; and in order to parry the 
blow which was aimed against him, Charles pub- 
Hshed an answer to the remonstrance of the com- 
mons, in which he made the warmest protesta- 
tions of his sincere attachment to the established 
religion, and expatiated with truth on the great 
concessions he had made in favour of civil li- 
berty. The ears of the people,* however, were 
prejudiced against him, and the commons re- 
sumed their encroachments without apprehen- 
sion* 

In short, every measure pursued by them 
showed their determined resolution to subvert 
the whole fabric of civil and religious govern* 
m^nt. The majority of the peers indeed adhered 
to the king, and saw in his humiliation their Own 
ruin ; but some of them, led away by sinister 
motives or weak maxims of policy, went over to 
the party of the people, and thus paved the way 
for the overthrew of their order. 
. Meantime, the pulpits rang with the dangers 
which menaced religion, and the populace, 
crowding round the palace, threw out violent me-* 
i^ces against the king himself. Several gen- 
tlemen now offered their services to their sove- 
reign, and between them and the rabble frequent 
skirmishes took place. By way of reproach, these 
gentlemen gave the mobility the title of Round- 
heads^ which their opponents retorted by calling 
tiiem Cavaliers, ^Thus the nation, already suffix 
ciently divided, was supplied with party name% 

Vol. XX. T 
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under which the factious inig^t rendezvoas mad 

signalize their mutual hatred* 

Williams, archbishop of York, having been, 
abused by the populace, prevailed vn his breth- 
ren to state, in an address to the king and ^le 
lords, that though they had an undoubted right 
to sit in parliament, they could no longer attend 
Ti^ith safety, and therefore protested ag»nst ail 
laws which should be made in their abnenee. 
This ill-timed protestation furnished an oppor- 
tunity of joy and triumph to the commons* 
An impeachment of high treason was immedi* 
ately sent up against the bishops, as eadeaiour- 
ing to invalidate the authority of the legislature^ 
and, in consequence, they were sequestered 
^m parliament, and committed t# custody* 
^ jy Soon after, the king was bein^ed 
I642! ^^^'^ ^ ^ciy fatal act of indiscretion* 
Asciibing the increasing insolence of 
the commons to his too great facility, he was 
advised to make an exam{4e of some of the most 
violent among them. Accordingly, he sent 
Herbert, his attorney-general, to enter an accu- 
sation of high treason against lord KimboitoQ^ 
and five commoners, Hollis, Hasekig, Hampden, 
Pym, and Strode, for having endeavoured to sub- 
vert the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 
to alienate the affections of the people. I'hese m&x 
were immediately demanded of the house, but 
not being produced, Charles resolwd next day 
to attend the house in perscm to see his orders 
executed. 

This design being divulged by a court lady, 
the members had time to withdraw before the 
king entered, . who, leaving his retinue at the 
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dcoVf advamsed alone through the hall, and the 
speaker withdrawing, hi« majesty immediately 
took possession of the chair. 

The king made a speech full of severity, and 
ifiaisted on having the accused persons produced, 
whom^ however, he declared it was his wish to 
proceed against in a fair and legal way.. 

Charles, without accomplishing his object, 
retired, amidst the cries of " privilege ! pri\i- 
lege!" and the house instantly adjourned till 
next day* 

The same evening, the accused members 
sought refuge among the citizenS) who were all 
mgiA under arms, as if they had expected the 
aitaek of an enemy. Charles, next morning, or- 
dered the mayor to summon a court of common 
counci), whkh he attended himself, and endea- 
fotiped to explain the grounds of his conduct, and 
todoftway the unfavourable impressions which 
had been conceived in regard to it ; but though 
be seemed to court popularity by every condescen- 
sion, he received no plaudits ; on the contrary, 
tile cry of " privilege of parliament," resounded 
from all quarters. 

' Soon after, the accused 'members made a tri- 
um^lKint entry into the house, to resume their 
seats and fonctions, escorted by Skippon, whom 
the parikment had, by their own authority, ap- 
pdnted major-general of the city militia ; while 
the populace, now protected by a military force, 
used the most insulting language, as they passed 
the palace in procession. 

Charles, apprehensive of personal danger, 
now removed to Hampton-Court, overwhelmed 
with shame, grief, and remorse. He was by 
this time, deeply sensible of his imprudence, and 
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would willingly have waved all thoughts. of a 
prosecution ; but the parliament would accept of 
no satisfaction. 

Hitherto a majority of the lords had adhered 
to the king, but they now yielded to the torrent; 
and, having passed the pressing bill, and the bill 
against bishops voting in parliament, Charles was 
forced to give a reluctant assent to them. To 
this he was principally induced by his affecUofi 
for the queen, who, being threatened with an 
impeachment, wished to withdraw to Holland} 
during the calm which this new compliance waft 
likely to produce. 

The parliament, however, so far from acq^i** 
escing in what they had obtained, proceeded 
with hasty strides to monopolize all the legis- 
lative and executive power ; and the king seeing 
no end to their claims and pretensions, retired 
to York, attended by his two sons. Here he 
found a zeal and attachment to which he had 
been little accustomed of late ; and offers hourly 
arrived from the principal persons in the king- 
dom, to support his constitutional rights with 
their lives and fortunes. 

While both parties were thus preparing for 
action, the war of the pen, preceding that of the 
sword, daily sharpened the humours of the op- 
posite parties. Here Charles had a double ad- 
vantage. Falkland, who was now his secre- 
tary, with the purest virtue, possessed the richest 
gifts of nature; and, besides, the king's cause 
was at this period*unquestionably the best, had 
men of sense and candour alone been, to decide 
the dispute. 

But keener weapons than manifestoes, remon- 
strances; and declarations, were now about to 
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be employecl* Hull containing a large maga- 
»ine of arms, and it being suspected that air John 
Hotham, the governor, was little affected to the 
cause of the pariiament, the king presented him- 
self before that place, in hopes of quietly obtain- 
ing possession of it. The governor, hovveveri 
relRised to receive the king and only twenty at- 
tendants. For this Charies proclaimed him a 
traitor^ while parliament not only justified but ap- 
plauded his conduct. 

Both sides now levied troops with the utmost 
Activity. The parliamentary army was given to 
the earl of Essex, and in London, no fewer than 
four thousand men enlisted in it in one day. The 
splendour of nobility, however, veith which the 
king was surrounded, much eclipsed the appeai*- 
ftnce at Westminster, and as every peer brought 
B<mie men with him, the rudiments of an army 
began to be formed. 

Afiet all, the parliament, anxious to throw the 
blame of a civil war on the unhappy Charles, sent 
hkn their demands in nineteen propositions ; but 
they were so extravagant, that the king, in re- 
ply, was compelled to observe, " Should I grant 
these demands, I may be waited on bareheaded ; 
the title of majesty may be continued to me ; but 
as to true and real power, I should remain but 
the outside, but the picture, but the sign of 
a king." 

War, on any terms, seemed to the king and 
his counsellors, preferable to such ignominious 
conditions as were wished to be imposed on him j 
and, therefore, advancing southward, at Notting- 
ham he erected the royal standard, the open sig- 
nal of civil war. 

When two names so sacred in the English 
T^ 
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constitution as those of King and Parliament 
were set in opposition, it is no wonder that the 
people, divided in their choice, were agitated 
with the most violent animosities and factions* 
The nobility and more considerable gentry, 
dreading a total subversion of order, generally 
enlisted themselves on the king's side ; while 
most of the corporations, as being republican in 
their principles of government, took part with the 
parliament. 

Never was a quarrel more unequal, than seem- 
ed at first that between the contending parties ; 
apparently, every advantage lay on the side of 
parliament, which had not only the most nume- 
rous adherents, but had also stopped all sup- 
plies, and converted the ordinary revenues to 
their own use. The torrent of general affection 
ran likewise to tlie parliament, and the epithets 
of wicked and malignant were freely bestowed 
on the king's friends, while their adversaries were 
denominated, the godly^ and vfell-affected. 

The king, however, derived some advantage 
from the nature and qualities of his adherents. 
More bravery and activity were hoped for from 
the generous spirit of the nobles, than from the 
base disposition of the multitude ; and in addition 
to this, the superior abilities they possessed, gave 
them resources, which their opponents, in gene- 
ralf could not equal* 

The low condition in wliich Charles lay at 
Nottingham, with about three thousand infantry, 
and eight hundred cavalry, confirmed the con- 
tempt of the parliament. Their forces, station- 
ed at Northampton, consisted of at least six 
thousand men, in every respect better appoint- 
ed ; but, as it was hoped, the royal party WQuld 
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dissolvp in its own weakness, the parliamentary 
general had no orders to advance. 

While affairs remained in this state, another 
attempt was made at accommodation ; but par- 
liament> having demanded as a preliminary:, that 
the king should disband his troops, and give up 
delinquents to their justice, all prospects of peace 
were at an end. 

Meanwhile, Portsmouth surrendered to the 
parliamentary forces ; and the marquis of Hert- 
ford, who had been named the king's general in 
the western counties, and had drawn together a 
small army, being attacked by the earl of Bed'^ 
ford, was obliged to pass over into Wales, leaving 
a few of the myal partisans to march into Corn- 
wall, under sir Ralph Hopton, sir John Berkeley, 
and some others. 

The earl of Essex, at last, advancing at the 
head of fifteen thousand men,^ the king withdrew 
to Shrewsbury, where he published a declaration 
of his resolution to maintain the established reli- 
gion, and to make the laws tlie measure of his fu- 
ture government. While he lay at Shrewsbury, 
he received the news.9f the first action of any con- 
sequence, which had yet taken place, and which 
was decided in his favour* 

On the appearance of civil commotions in 
England, the princes Rupert and Maurice, sons 
of the unfortunate palatine, and nephews of 
Charles, had offered him their services. The 
former, at that time, commanded . a body of 
horse, which had been stationed at Worcester to 
watch the motions of Essex, who was advancing 
towards that city. A detached party under 
colonel Sandys was completely routed, and their 
Je^er killed; and Rupert; by this. first essay of 
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armS) acquired that character for promptitude and 
courage, which he afterwards bo fully confirmed* 

The king, now mustering his army, found it 
to consist of ten thousand men. The earl of 
Lindsey was general, prince Rupert commanded 
the horse, and lord Bernard Stewart was at 
the head of a troop of guards, whose estates and 
revenue, according to Clarendon, were at least 
equal to those of all the members, who, at the 
eommencement of the war, voted in both 
houses. 

With this army, the king left Shrewsbury, 
determined to bring on an action as soon as pos- 
sible. Having reached Banbury, he received 
intelligence that £s8ex was encamped at Keinton,^ 
only a few miles distant, and both parties ad- 
vancing, they met at Edge-hill, and fought 
witli various success. The cavalry and the 
right wing of the parliament army were defeated, 
but the day was relieved by sir William Balfour, 
who, commanding the reserve, fell upon the 
royalists, while dispersed in plundering, and 
thus balanced the loss which had been sustained. 
The earl of Lindsey was mortally wounded and 
taken prisoner, and sir Edmund Vemey, the 
king's standard bearer, was killed. Both armies 
gradually recovered their ranks, but neither of 
them had courage to renew the conflict. The 
earl of Essex retired to Warwick, and Charles 
continued his march to Oxford, a city wholly at 
his devotion. 

As soon as the royal army was refreshed and 
recruited, the king advanced to Reading, which 
had been garrisoned by the parliament. The 
governor and his troops being seized with a 
paiiic) fled, on the appix>ach of the royal troops)^ 
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and parliament, which expected to have gained 
a bloodless victory over the king, seeing he was 
so well supported, voted an address for a treatjv 
The Icing named Windsor as the place of con* 
ference ; but as Essex had arrived at London, 
Charles too hastened his approach, and attacking 
two regiments, quartered at Brentford, beat them 
from their post, and took five hundred prisoners. 
Loud complaints were raised against this attack, 
pending a negociation, and the city being alarm- 
ed, ordered its trained bands to join the earl of Es- 
sex, by which means, his army was rendered much 
superior to that of the king, who, in consequence, 
judged it prudent to retire to Reading, and from 
thence to Oxford. 

> The conferences between the king and ^ ^ 
parliament had not been accompanied with 1643.* 
a cessation of hostilities, and it was soon 
found, that there was no probability of coming to 
an agreement. The earl of Essex laying siege to 
Reading, Fielding the governor consented to 
yield the town, on conc'iion that he should bring 
oflF the garrison, and deliver up deserters.. Foe 
this last article, so ignominious in itself, and so 
injurious to the king's interest, Fielding was tri- 
ed and condemned to lose his life, but the seii* 
teJice was afterwards remitted. 

In the north, the earl of Newcastle command- 
ed for the king, and lord Fairfax for the par- 
liament. The former united in a league for 
the king, the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Durham, and -af- 
terwards engaged some other counties in thQ 
association. Finding that Fairfax was making 
some progress in Yorkshire, he took possession 
ef York with fom* thousand men, and.a^ Tad* 
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taster came to an action with the enem^ ^ whom 
he dislodged, but his victory was not decisive* 
. It was about this period, that sir Wiiliam 
Waller began to distinguish himself as a parlia- 
mentary general. After taking Winchester and 
Chichester, he defeated lord Herbert, who had laid 
siege to Gloucester^ with a considerate body of 
Welsh troops* 

In the west, sir Beril Granville, sir Ralph Hop^ 
ton, sir Nicholas Stanning, Arundel, and Trevon* 
»ion, had, at their own charge, raised a» army for 
the kingr and successTvely defeated the pariiamef^ 
tarv leaders^ Ruthven and lord Stamfohl. At 
Stratton, they signalized thdr courage in the 
most illustrious manner ; and d^r ew the att^ntroit 
of both king and parliament, to the quarter in 
which they acted. 

The marquis of Hertford, and prince Mau« 
lice, having joined the Cornish army, Walter 
mdvanced with a considerable force to check thet» 
progress. At Landsdown, ne^ Bath, a pitched 
baittie was fought, but: without any decisive 
event. The gallant Grenville, howevei^ was 
kilted ift the action, and Hopton was dange* 
rously wounded. 

The royalists now attcm^Jted to march east* 
ward, and join the king's forces at OxfoM, but 
Waller hanging on their rear, a battle took 
place on Roundway-down near Devises, in 
which the parliamentary army was entirely 
defeated. This important victory struck great 
dismay into the rebels, which was increased by 
the loss of the celebi^ated Hampden, in a skir- 
mish at Chalgrove, in Oxfordshire. All par- 
ties united In their lamentations for the fete of 
this distinguished man, who had evinced a^ 
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much vaioiir in the war^ as lie had fornierly 
eloqueooe in the seaate^ and resolution at the 
bar. The king iumself so Mg^^ly valued him, 
that when he heard he W9& wounded, he in* 
tended to have sent hb own surgeon to attend 
him ; but :this generous or politic concern was 
usavailing; for Hampden had been mortally 
wounded. 

In this ftl&ir, prince Rupert had again sig^- 
nalized himself^ and Essex, discouruged by the 
event, retired towards London, while the royal 
anxiy moved westwaixl, and laid siege to Bris* 
tol, which soon surren^red. This acquisition 
was of the greatest importance, and such was 
t^: general alarm, that had the royalists march- 
ed directly to London, instead of wasting 
their time in the siege of Gloucester, it is pro- 
bable Charles might have triumphed over all his 
enemies. 

In the beginning of the summer, a combina- 
tion .had been formed by Edmund Waller, the 
poet, a member of the lower house, to oblige 
the parliament to accept of moderate conditions, 
and to restore peace to the nation. For the ex- 
ectition of this project, he trusted to his infiu* 
ence in the city ; ,. but the design having been 
betrayed to Pym, two of his associates were 
condemned and banged, and Waller himself 
only escaped the same fate, by his interest with 
the pfuritanical preachers, whom be had the art to 
oajole* 

t As Gloucester still hekl out under Massey, 
l^e padiament governor, bnt was reduced to 
great distress, k was Jdetenmned to make the 
gceateat effc^ts^^to relieve it* Accoi^ingly, Es^' 
aex, )at the* (bead of^MOteen- -thousand men, 
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making his appearance in the vicinity) the kinj^ 
was obliged to withdraw, when the garrison had 
only one barrel of powder left, and were equally 
destitute of provisions* 

Essex, however, had still his retreat to make 
in the face 'of an enemy much soperior in ca- 
valry, and when he reached Newbury, he found 
the king posted in his front, and that an action 
was unavoidable. His hoi*se were several times 
broken, but the infantry maintained theniselves 
in firm array ; and night putting an end to the 
engagement, left the victory undecided. Essex 
continued his march to J^iondon, and the king 
following, was able to re-cq>ture Reading; a 
small compensation for the loss of such a man 
as Lucius Gary, viscount Falkland, who had 
fallen in the battle of Newbury* In ail the vir- 
tues that can adorn humanity, Falkland was 
eminent. On the morning of the day in which 
he met his fate, he had shown more than usu^ 
care in dressing himself, and gave for a reason, 
that the enemy might not find his body in any 
slovenly indecent situation. " I am weary,'* 
aubjoined he, " of the times, and foresee much 
misery to my country ; but believe I shall be 
out of it ere night.'* He was only thirty-four 
years old when he fell. 

In the north, the popularity, and influence of 
the earl, now created marquis of Newcastle, had 
raised a considerable force for the king, but it 
twice met with a check from two men, on whom 
the event of the war finally depended, and who 
about tl|is time, began tx> be distinguished for. 
thek vj^lour and military conduct. These were 
sir .Thomas F^alrfax, son ito the lord of thaftj 
name, and Oiivei* CromMtelUw^On the ottieft 
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hand, the royalists totally defeated lord Fairfax 
at Atherton Moor ; after which, Newcastle sat 
down with his army before Hull, whose former 
governor Hotham, because he had expressed a 
wish to favour the king's interest, had some time 
before fallen a victim to the severity of parlia- 
xnent, together with his son. 

Newcastle, however, was obliged to raise the 
siege ; and about the same period, Manchester 
having joined Cromwell and young Fairfax, 
obtained a considerable victory over the royalists 
at Homcastle. Thus fortune seemed to balance 
her favours ; but the ldng*s party still remained 
much superior in the north, and had not his 
majesty unfortunately lost both time and credit 
at the siege of Gloucester, he might, in this cam- 
paign, have gone a great way towards finishing 
tbe war. 

As the event became more doubtful, both par- 
ties looked round for assistance. The parlia- 
ment easily prevailed on the Scots covenanters 
to espouse their cause, by joining in a solemn 
kague and covenant, to promote their mutual 
aims; and the king having agreed to a cessation 
of hostilities in Ireland, where the English inte- 
rest had regained its ascendency, procured con- 
siderable bodies of troops from that kingdom. 
In order to preserve the appearance of a n 
a parliament, the king had summoned 1544' 
to Oxford the members who adhered to 
his interest. A great majority of peers attended 
him ; but the commons were scarcely half so 
numerous, as those who sat at Westminster, 
The latter having voted an excise on beer, wine, 
and other commodities, the parliament at Ox« 
ford imitated the example, and conferred that 
Vol. XX. U 
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revenue on the king. This was the first time 
that an excise was introduced into England* 

The same winter the famous Pym died; a 
man as much hated by the royalists as he was 
respected by the puritans. He certainly was 
disinterested ; and parliament, out of gratitude, 
discharged the debts he had contracted. 

The troops from Ireland, under tlie command 
of lord Biron, after obtaining some advantages 
in Cheshire, were defeated at Nantwich, by sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who in the sequel having driven 
Newcastle into York, in conjunction with LeveOf 
the Scotch commander, blockaded him there. 

Prince Rupert had succeeded in relieving 
Newark, while, on the other hand, Hopetoun 
was defeated by Waller at Cherrington. Mean- 
while the parliament had made formidable pre* 
parations for commencing the campaign with 
vigour; and such apprehensions were enter- 
tsuned by the court at Oxford, that the queen 
thought it prudent to retire to Exeter, whence, in 
case of danger, she might easily escape to France. 

The earl of Manchester having taken LincolUi 
had united his army to that of Leven and Fair- 
fax ; and York, though vigorously defended by 
Newcastle^ was reduced to the last extremity» 
when the besiegers received the unwelcome news, 
that prince Rupert, having joined Newcastle's 
horse, was rapidly advancing at the head of twen- 
ty thousand men. 

The Scottish and parliamentary leaders 
drew up on Marston Moor, to give battle to the 
royalistSi and Newcastle strongly urged the 
prince to wait till this motley enemy should 
dissolve by their growing dissentions ; but Rupert, 
consulting only his courage, led on his troops 
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to the charge* The action commenced with 
various success, and was obstinately contested ; 
but after the utmost efforts of courage by both 
parties, victory wholly turned on the side of the 
parliament. The prince's train of artillery was 
taken, and his whole army pushed off the field of 
battle. 

This affair, in which Cromwell gained high 
^nd deserved reputation, proved very fatal to the 
king^s interest. Newcastle, disgusted at the lit- 
Ite respect Rupert had paid to his suggestions, 
and wounded by the fatal event, resolved to 
leave the kingdom* He retired to the continent, 
where he lived till the Restoration, in great ne- 
cessity, and saw with indifference his opulent for- 
tune sequestered by those who assumed the reins 
of government* 

Prince Rupert retired with the remains of his 
army into Lancashii*e, and York surrendered to 
Fairiax, while Newcastle was stormed by the 
Scots* 

Ruthven, now created earl of Brentford, ma- 
naged the king^s affairs in the south with more 
success* Two armies, one under Essex, and 
the other linder Waller, having marched towards 
Oxford, the king leaving a numerous garrison in 
that city, dexterously eluded both armies, and 
marched towards Worcester. Waller received 
orders to follow him, while he himself proceeded 
westward, in quest of prince Maurice. When 
only the Severn separated Waller from the royal 
camp, the king pushed on with rapidity towards 
Shrewsbury ; but the parliamentary general 
trying to intercept him, retraced his former steps, 
and having reinforced his army, in his turn 
marched out in quest of Waller* At Crupredy 
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bridge, near Banbury, the two armies faced each 
other, with only the Cherwell running between. 
"Waller, attempting to pass tlw bridge, was re* 
pulsed with considerable loss, in consequence of 
which tlie remainder of his army began to melt 
away by desertion. 

The king perceiving this, marched westward 
in pursuit of Essex, and having cooped him up in 
a narrow comer at Lestwithiel, reduced him to 
the last extremity* Essex, Roberts, and some of 
the principal officers, escaped in a boat to Ply- 
mouth* Balfour with his iiorse passed the king's 
posts in a thick mist, and the foot under Skippon 
were obliged to surrender* 

No sooner did the news of this reverse reach 
I^ondon, than the parliament, with equal policy 
and magnanimity, voted thanks to Essex, and 
hastily drawing together more troops under 
Manchester, Cromwell, and Waller, the two 
armies met a second time at Newbury. In the 
engagement which ensued, the king's troops 
■were overpowered by numbers, and night only 
saved them from a total defeat) and enabled them 
to reach Oxford. The artillery and baggage, 
however, had been secured in Donington castle, 
and Charles returned to its relief before Manches- 
ter could make any impression upon it, who was 
in his turn obliged to retire. 

The discordant opinions which had ansen 
among the parliamentary leaders in the field, 
were now transferred to the senate. Cromwell 
was supported by the independents, who now 
appeared a distinct body from the presbyterians. 
The chiefs of the former were Vane, Cromwell, 
Frennes, and Oliver St. John ; but as the ma- 
jority of the natipn adhered ^o the presbyterians, 
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it wad 011I7 by cunning and intrigue, that the in- 
dependents could hope to prevail, and in those 
qualities they were not deficient. 

A self-denying ordinance having pas- ^ j^ 
sed, by which the members of both I645.' 
houses were excluded from all civil and 
military employments, Essex, Manchester, and 
others, resigned their commands. 

Meanwhile^ sir Thomas Fairfax being ap« 
pointed general, a man of courage and hu« 
manity but of little genius, he requested that 
he might be favoured with the advice and as- 
sistance of Cromwell for another campaign, and 
by this artifice, which was no doubt concerted 
between them, the latter was saved fix>m being 
discarded with the rest of his former associates* 
The ascendency of Cromwell over Fairfax soon 
became apparent, and the strokes of his ' cha- 
racter daily developed themselves. His exten- 
sive capacity enabled him to form the most en* 
larged projects, and his enterprising genius was 
not daunted by the boldest and most dangerous. 
By the most profound dissimulation, the most 
joblique and refined artifice, and the semblance 
of the greatest moderation and simplicity, he 
concealed an ambitions and imperious mind, 
which ultimately led him to the summit of power. 
Negociations had once more been resumed for 
peace, and commissioners on both sides met at 
Uxbridge ; but in the important articles of re- 
ligion, the militia, and Ireland, it was soon found 
impossible to come to any amicable adjustment. 
The king would not consent to abolish episcor 
pacy, and the parliament expected that the 
U2 
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whole power connected with the two other poinCs 
should be left in their hands. 

Before this treaty had been set on foot, arch- 
bishop Laud, a prelate highly favoured by the 
king, after undergoing a long imprisonment, 
was brought to his trial for high treason, in en- 
deavouring to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. During this trial, which lasted a 
long time, though the fate of the accused had 
already been pre-judged, Laud behaved with 
. Uncommon spirit and vigour of mind. ^< No 
one," said he, ^^ can be more willing to send me 
out of life than I am to go." On tlie scaffold he 
showed the same fortitude and composure. 
One stroke i^moved him from this world to a 
better. 

While the king's affairs appeared to be de- 
clining in England, some events took place which; 
promised a more favourable issue in Scotland. 
The young earl of Montrose being introduced 
to his majesty, was so won by his civilities and 
caresses, that, from a determined enemy, he be- 
came one of his most zealous friends, and endea- 
voured to draw over others to the same way of 
thinking. 

Montrose, not discouraged by the defeat at 
Marston Moor, having obtained a supply of ele- 
ven hundred men, under the earl of Antrim, 
immediately declared himself, and entered on 
the career which has rendered his name immor- 
tal. Several hundreds of his countrymen soon 
flocked to his standard ; and with this little army 
he attacked lord Elcho, who lay at Perth, with 
much superior numbers. Having received the 
fire of the enemy, which Wfis chiefly answered 
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bf a volley of stones, for want of other wea- 
pons, he rushed among them, sword in hand, 
and throwing them into confusion, obtained a 
complete victory, with the slaughter of 2000 co- 
venanters. 

Though the majority of the kingdom was at- 
tached to the covenant, the enterprises of Mon- 
trose were crowned with the most brilliant suc- 
cess. The celerity of his marches eluded the vi- 
gilance of his enemies ; and wiiere they least ex- 
pected, the rage of war was let loose upon them. 
At Aberdeen he defeated lord Burley ; the array 
of Seaforth dispersed at the terror of his name ; 
and over Urrey, who .attacked him with double 
the number of covenanters to his own troops, he 
gained a complete victory at Aldeme. Bailiie, a 
general who had been sent to revenge Urrey 's 
discomfiture, met with a similar fate at Alford ; 
and Montrose, who had been successful in m ma- 
ny battles, now prepared (o march into the south- 
em provinces, in order to dissipate the parliament, 
which the covenanters had summoned to meet at 
St. Johnstone's* 

While the flame of war was thus rekindled in 
the north, it blazed out with no less fury in the 
south. The parliamentary army had been mo- 
delled by Fairfax, or rather by Cromwell. Re- 
gimental chaplains were in a manner set aside ; 
and the officers assuming the spiritual duty, oc- 
cupied whatever leisure they could gain from 
military toils, in sermons, exhortations, and pray- 
ers. The private soldiers, seized with the same 
fanaticism, mutually stimulated each other to far- 
ther advances in grace ; and psalms and hymns 
were mixed with the sound of martial music as 
they advanced to battle. 
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Meanvrbile Charles, with 15,000 men, setting 
out from Oxford, had relieved Chester, and in 
his return stormed Leicester ; but scarcely had 
he achieved this, before he was informed, that 
Fairfax and Cromwell were advancing to give 
him battle. It was agreed in a council of war, to 
avoid an action till some expected supplies should 
arrive; but the impetuosity of prince Rupert, 
and the impatience of the young nobility, pushed 
him on to hazard all in a general engagement* 

At Naseby was fought, with nearly equal 
forces, this decisive and well-disputed action, be- 
tween the king and the parliament. His majes- 
ty led on his main body, and displayed in this ac- 
tion all the conduct of a prudent general, and 
all the valour of a stout soldier. Fairfax and 
Skippon encountered him, and well supported 
the celebrity they had previously acquired. 
Cromwell too behaved with his usual prudence 
and gallantry, and very materially contributed to 
turn the fortune of the day. The royal infantry 
was entirely discomfited ; and, though the king 
cried aloud to the cavalry, " One charge more, 
and we recover the day I" they could not be pre- 
vailed on to renew the combat, and the king was 
obliged to quit the field. The slain on the side 
of the parliament, however, exceeded those of the 
king ; but Fairfax had made 500 officers priso- 
nei's, and 4000 private men, and taken all the 
king's artillery and ammunition. 

Among the spoils was found the king's cabi- 
net, with copies of his letters to the queen, which 
were published by the parliament. In point of 
delicacy and tenderness, they give us an exalted 
idea both of Charles's morals and genius. 

After the battle of Naseby, tlie king retired 
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into Wales, with the body of horse which re- 
mained entire; and Fairfax marching into the 
west) relieved Taunton, took Bridgwater and 
Bath, and then laid siege to Bristol. Into this 
important city prince Rupert had thrown him- 
self ; and from the Strength of tl\e garrison, and 
the reputation of the governor, an obstinate re- 
sistance was expected. Matters, however, turn- 
ed out quite the reverse. No sooner had the par- 
liamentary army entered the lines by storm, than 
the prince capitulated, which so provoked his 
uncle, that he instantly recalled all his nephew's 
commissions, and sent him a pass to go beyond 
sea.^ In fact, though this prince seems to have 
possessed an impetuous courage, he wanted cool 
prudence ; and his precipitancy on more occa- 
sions than one, hastened the ruin of the king's 
affairs* 

On the side of the royalists, every tiling ^ jy 
now fell into decline. Charles himself i646. 
escaping to Oxford, shut himself up there 
with the broken remains of his army. The prince 
of Wales retired to France, where he joined his 
mother; the west submitted to the arms of Fair- 
fax and Cromwell ; and the defeat of Montrose 
at Philip-haugh, after a series of splendid ac- 
tions, seemed to seal the final destiny of the 
king's party. 

The presbyteriaos and independents, whom 
mutual danger had united, now began to quar- 
rel with each other ; while the king, who hoped 
to reap some advantages from these dissentions, 
was at a loss which it would be most for his in^ 
terest to side with. He had, however, but a 
short. time for decision. Fairfax, with a victo* 
rious army, was approaching to lay siege to Oii* 
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ford, which must infalliUf surrender. In this 
desperate extremity Charles adopted an expedi- 
ent, which had been suggested by Montreville, 
the French ambassador, of seeking protection 
from the Scottish army which at that time lay 
before Newark. 

Accompanied only by Dr. Hudson and Mr. 
Ashbumhami the king privately set out from 
Oxford^ in the guise of a serrant, and passing 
through numerous cross roads, safely reached 
the Scottish camp. 

The generals and commissioners of that na- 
tion affected great surprise oa the appearance of 
the king^ and parliament hearmg of his escape 
from Oxford, threatened instant death to whomso- 
ever should harbour or conceal him. The Scots, 
thei*e£bre, were obliged to justify themselTes, by 
declaring, that they liad entered into no priTate* 
understanding with his majesty ; and to the eter- 
nal disgrace of the agents in this shameful 
business, after keeping him some time a priso- 
ner, they agreed to surrender him to the pariia- 
ment for 400,000 pounds, hsdf of which was to be 
paid instantly. 

The infamy of this bargain had such an effect - 
on the Scottish parliament, that they once voted 
the king should be protected^ and bis liberty in- 
sisted on : but these generous emotions were 
stified by the cries of the covenanters, whom 
Charles, out of his love to episcopacy, could ne- 
ver be prevailed on to favour. 

Charles received the final resolution of the 
Scots to surrender him, while he was playing at 
chess ; and so little was he affected by the news, 
that he finished his game without tlie least ap- 
pearance of discomposure. Being conveyed, l^ 
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commissioners sent-for that purpose, to Holden- 
by castk) in Northumberland, his ancient servants 
were dismissed, and all communication with his 
friends or family was prohibited. 

About this time died the earl of Essex, who, 
it seems, had wished to conciliate a peace, and 
from his influence with the presbyteriaiis, he 
was, perhaps, the only man who could have 
stood any chance of effecting this. His death,' 
therefore, was truly unfortunate for Charles's 
interest. 

. The dominion of the parliament, however, 
was of short duration. I'he presbyterians were 
most numerous among the commons, but the in* 
dependents predominated in the army* The 
former proposed to embark a strong detachment 
for Ireland, and also to disband a considerable 
part of the forces ; but the army was tar from 
being inclined to serve in Ireland, and their pay 
being considerably in arrears, they took this op* 
portunity of urging that it should be paid. 

The parliament, alarmed at the evident symp- 
toms of disaffection in the military, endeavoured 
to check it in its birth, and therefore summoned 
some officers to answer for their conduct ; but 
this had quite ai contrary effect to what was in- 
tended. Parliament then resolved to send Skip* 
pon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to in- 
quire into the cause of the discontents in the 
army, which the three last eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of fomenting, under the specious 
mask of appeasing them. 

In opposition to the parliament at Westmin* 
ster, a military parliament was formed ; together 
witl) a council of the principal officers, on the 
model of the house of peers, representatives of 
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the army were composed by the election of two 
private men as inferior officers, under the title of 
agitators, frond each troop or company. 

This court' voted the conduct of parliament 
unsatisfactory, and foreseeing that civil dnarchy^ 
from the very nature of things, must at last ter- 
minate in military despotism, they took care to 
strike a \Aow which at once decided the victory in 
their favour. 

A party of 500 horse, under the command of 
comet Joyce, who had onqe been a taylor, but 
was now an active agitator, appearing at Hol- 
denby, Joyce rushing into the king's presencci 
armed* with pistols, told him he must go along 
with him. " Whither?" said his majesty. " To 
the army," replied Joyce. " By what authority ?" 
asked the king. Joyce pointing to the soldiers, 
who were tall, hanchome, and well accoutred, 
Charles smiling said, " Your warrant is writ in 
fair characters, legible without spelling." 

Resistance of course was vain, and Charles 
stepping into his coach, was safely cbnducted to 
the army, which was hastening to its rendezvous 
at Triplo-heath, near Ccanbridge. 

Fairfax was ignorant of this manoeuvre, and it 
was not till the arrival of Cromwell, who had 
been to wait on parliament with his usual hypo- 
crisy, that the intrigue was developed. On his 
appearance in the camp, he was received with 
loud acclamations, and was ipstantly invested 
with the supreme command. ^ 

Sensible that the parliament, though in great 
dismay at present, had many resources, he ad- 
vanced upon them with his army, and in a few , 
days reached St. Alban's. All was in confusion 
«t Westminster, and tlie army, hoping by terror 
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to effect all their purposes, halted at St. Alban's, 
and entered into negociation with their masters* 
The army, in their usurpations on the parlia« 
fnent) copied exactly the model which the par- 
liament had set them, in their recent usurpations 
on the crown. Every day they rose in their de- 
mands, and one concession only paved the way 
to another still more exorbitant. At last, seeing 
no danger of resistance, in order to save appear- 
ances, they removed to a greater distance from 
London, and fixed their head-quarters at Read- 

Charles, wlio was constantly earned with 
them, found his situation much more comfort- 
able than at Holdenby. His friends and chil- 
dren were allowed access to him, and both Crom- 
well and the parliament paid court to him ; and 
so confident did he appear that all parties would 
find it for their intet^st to have recourse to his 
lawful authority, that on several occasions he 
observed, " You cannot be without me, you 
cannot settle the nation but by my assistance." 

Charles, however, though he wished to hold 
the balance between the opposite factions, placed 
his chief reliance on the army at this period ; and 
to bring it over to his interest, he made the most 
splendid offers to Cromwell and Ireton. The 
former seemed to listen to his proposals, but 
probably be had already conceived views of 
higher ambition than to be the first of subjects. 

Cromwell systematically pursued his plan of 
humbling the parliament, and of being left in 
England without a competitor A petition be- 
ing presented by the apprentices and seditious 
multitude, against some decrees of parliament, 
and the house being obliged to retract its votes, 

Vol. XX. X 
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the army) under preteoce of restoring both 
houses to liberty^ advanced to Hounslow, where 
Manchester and Lenthal) the two speakers, hav« 
inf^ secretly retired, by collusion, presented 
themselves with all the ensigns of their dignity, 
and complained of the violence that had been 
put upon them. 

The two speakers were gladly received, and 
being conducted to Westminster by a military 
forcC) every act which had passed in their ab- 
sence was annulied ; and the party which espous* 
ed the interests of the army became completeljf 
triumphant* 

The generals having now established their do* 
minion over the city and parliament, ventured 
to bring the king to Hampton -Court ; but, find« 
ing his prospects daily became worse, from th« 
insolence of the agitators, which rose in propor* 
tion to their success, and despairing of bringing 
Cromwell over to his views, he adopted the sud*- 
den and impolitic resolution of withdrawing, at* 
tended only by sir John Berkely, Ashbumham, 
and Legge. Next day he reached Ttchfield ; 
but, sensible that he could not long remain con- 
cealed there, he imprudently committed himself 
into the hands of Hammond, governor of the 
Isle of Wight, a mere creature of Cromwell's, 
by whom he was carried to Carisbrooke castle, 
and confined a prisoner, though treated with the 
cxtemals of duty and respect. 

Cromwell, now free from all anxiety in re- 
gard to the custody of the king's person, and 
awed by no authority, applied himself seriously 
to quell the disorders of the army, which himself 
had so diligently raised. He issued orders for 
discontinuing the meetings of the agitators ; but 
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tliese levellers^ as they were called^ making a 
show of redistaocey Cromwell^ ia a moment of 
a review, seized the ringleaders before their 
companions, caused one matineer to be shot in* 
stantly, and struck such terror into the rest, that 
they quietly returned to discipline and obedience. 

Cromwell, who paid great deference to the 
counsels of Ireton» a man who had grafted the 
soldier on the lawyvr^ and the statesman on the 
saint, by his suggestion caHed a council of ofii« 
cers at Windsor, where they first opened the dar- 
ing design of bringing their sovereign to condiga 
punishment for mal^administnition* But the 
time for carrying this into execution was not yet 
arrived, though it was hastened by the intemper* 
ance of parliament^ whose motions Cromwell 
directed* 

That assembly, in their transactions with 
Charles, no longer paid any regard to reason or 
equity. They transmitted bim four proposals^ 
to which he was to give his positive assent before 
they would deign to treat* The fipst was, that 
he should invest parliament with the military 
power for twenty years; the second, that he 
should recal all his prochimations and declara- 
tions agaitist the parliament, and acknowledge 
Ibatlhey had taken up arms in thek just and ne* 
cessary defence ; the third, that he should annul 
all the acts, and void aU the patents of peerage 
which had passed the great seal since the com- 
mencement of the civil wars ; and the fourth was, 
that he shoukl give the two houses liberty to ad- 
journ as they thought proper. 

Charles, though a prisoner, regarded these 
demands as exorbitant, especially as there was 
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■ P no security that these concessions should 

Ig4g[ lead to any final settlement. The repub- 
licans took fire at this remark ; and Crom<» 
well) after expatiating on the valour and godli- 
ness of the army, added, " Teach them not, by 
your neglecting your own safety and that of the 
kingdom, to imagine themselves betray ed^ and 
their interests abandoned to the rage and malice 
of an irreconcilcable enemy, whom, for your 
sake, they have dared to provoke. Beware (and 
at these words he laid his hand on his sword), 
beware lest despair cause them to seek safety by 
some other means than by adhering to you, who 
know not how to consult your own safety.*' 

Ninety-one members, howeve^ had still the 
virtue and the courage to oppose this military 
threat j but the majority decided, that no more 
addresses were to be made to the king, and that 
it should be high-treason for any person to cor- 
respond with him without a licence from parlia- 
ment. 

By this vote the king was actually dethroned ; 
but the parliament and the army enjoyed not in 
tranquillity that power which, with so much in- 
justice and violence, they had obtained. 

The Scots, alarmed at the subjection of par- 
liament to the army, and the confinement of the 
king, had resolved to arm 46,000 men in support 
of their native prince, and secretly entered into 
correspondence with the English royalists, who 
excited insurrections in several parts of the king- 
dom. At the same time, seventeen ships lying 
at the mouth of the river, declared for the king, 
and setting their admiral ashore, sailed tq, Hol- 
land, where the prince of Wales took the com- 
mand of them. J 
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Cromwell and his mlHtary coancii* however, 
prepared themselves with vigour and conduct 
for defence; and, during this interval, parlia- 
ment having regained some share of lUicrty, re- 
pealed the vote for non-ftddresstng, and five 
peers and ten commoners were sent to Newport 
in the Isle of Wight^ as commissioners to treat 
with Charles. 

From the time that the king had been a pri- 
soner he had totally neglected his person ; his 
beard was suffered to grow long, and his hair, 
either from the decline of jrears, or the load of 
sorrow with which he was oppressed, was turned 
quite grey. But the vigour of his mind was still 
unbroken ; and alone and unsu[^rted for two 
months, he maintained an argument against fifw 
teen men of the greatest parts and capacity in 
both houses, without suffering any advantage to 
be taken of him. He offered to recal all his 
proclamations, and to acknowledge that parlia- 
ment had taken arms in their own defence ; he 
agreed that assembly should retain for twenty 
years the power over the militia and the army, 
and of levying what money they pleased, with 
the liberty to fill all the great offices of state ; 
but two demands he positively resisted. He 
would neither give up his friends to punishment, 
nor agree to abolish episcopacy, though he was 
willing to temper it. 

Meanwhile, Hamilton having entered England 
with a numerous, but undisciplined army, Crom- 
well did not hesitate to attack him with far in- 
ferior forces ; and having put his troops to J:he 
route, and forced him to sun*ender, followed up 
his advantage, and in his turn entered Scotland, 
where he exercised the most tyrannical power, 
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ami, in conjunction with his partisans, placed all 
authority in the hands of the most violent antt- 
royalists. 

Colchester, which had held out for the king^ 
to the last extremity, under sir Charles Lucas 
and sir George Lisle, being obliged to surrender, 
Fairfax, instigated by the savage Ii*eton, ordered 
those officers to be shot. Lucas himself gave 
orders to fire, with the same calmness as if he 
had commanded a platoon of his own soldiers ; 
when Lisle, kissing the dead body, cheerfully 
presented himself to a like fate. Thinking the 
soldiers destined for his execution stood at too 
great a distance, he invited them to come nearer, 
on which one of them replied, *' 1*11 warrant you, 
sir, we'll hit you." " Friends,'' said he, smiling, 
" I have been nearer when you have missed me." 
When Charles beard of the fate of those unhappy 
gentlemen, he dissolved into a flood of tears, a 
tribute which none of his own unparalleled mis- 
fortunes had ever extorted from him. 

The council of general officers having now 
nothing to fear, demanded the dissolution of the 
present parliament, and a more equal represen- 
tation in future. At the same time they ad- 
vanced the troops to Windsor, and ordered the 
king to be removed to Hurst Castle, in Hamp- 
shire. 

Parliament, however, had the courage to set 
aside the remonstrance of the enemy, and to issue 
ortlers to forbid its nearer approach to London. 
But the generals were not to be intimidated by a 
vote or a decree. They advanced their troops 
to the metropolis, and surrounded the parliament 
with their hostile preparations. 

In this dilemma, the parliament had the reso- 
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lutton to attempt to close their treaty with the 
king ; and, after a violent debate of three days, 
it was carried by a roajoritv of one hundred and 
twenty»nine) against eighty-three, in the house 
of commons, that the king's concessions were a 
ibundption for the houses to proceed upon, on 
the settlement of the kingdom* 

Next day, however, when the commons were 
about to meet, colooel Pride, formerly a dray- 
man, having surrounded the house with two 
regiments, forty-one members of the presby- 
terian party were seized, and above one hundred 
and sixty more were excluded. In short, none 
but the most determined of the independents 
were allowed to enter, and these did not exceed 
the number of fifty or sixty. This invasion of 
the parliament, commonly passed under the 
name of colonel Pride's purge. The indepen- 
dents instantly reversed the former vote, which 
might yet have saved the king and constitution, 
and declared the concessions of Charles unsatis- 
factory: they renewed their vote of non-ad- 
dresses; and committed some of the leading 
presbyterian members to prison. 

These violent measures filled the whole na- 
tion with terror and astonishment; and many 
began to withdraw themselves beyond sea, from 
the storm which they perceived was ready to 
burst. 

A scheme was now taken into consideration, 
by the generals, called, " the agreement of the 
people," which laid the basis of a republic ; and 
that they might confirm all their former ini* 
quity and fanatical extravagance, they urged 
on the remaining shadow of a parliament, to 
bring in a specific charge against their sove* 
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reign. A vote was accordingly passed^ de« 
claring it treason in a king to levy war agains: 
his parliament^ and appointing a high court of 
justice to try Cfaariesj for this new invented tretf 
son. 

The house of peers, which had in a tnannei 
been deserted, was called upon in the usual wa5 
for their sanction to this vote ; but of sixteen 
members who were present, not one would agree 
to such an infamous plan: and, therefore, 
having instantly rejected the vote of the lower 
house, they adjourned for ten days, in hopes, by 
this delay, to retard the furious career of the com- 
mons* 

This obstacle, however, was easily surmounted 
by that body. Having assumed as a principle, 
which is true in theory, though false in practice, 
" That the people are the origin of all just 
power,*' they declared that the commons repre- 
sented the people, and that these decrees had the 
force of laws. 

The ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart 
was then read, and unanimously agreed to. In 
proportion to the enormity of their violences and 
usurpations, the pretences of sanctity were aug- 
mented among these regicides; In particular, 
Cromwell made a speech so full of cant and hy^ 
pocrisy, that its tenour alone would have been suf- 
ficient to have rendered him detestable. , 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, and 
the most furious enthusiast in the army, was dis- 
patched with a strong party to conduct .the king 
to London, and at this time, it seems, his ma- 
jesty anticipated assassination, having no idea 
that he was to be brought to a public trial. All 
things, however, being adjusted, the high court of 
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justice consisted of one hundred and thirty-tbree 
persons named by the commons; but scarcely 
moi*e than seventy ever sat ; so difficult was it 
to engage men of any name or character in 
that detestable measure. 

Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and the chief 
ofiicera of the army, mostly men of low birthy 
were members, together with some of the lower 
house, and a few citizens of London. The 
twelve judges were originally joined in the com* 
mission i but as they had protested against the 
legality of the proceeding, their names were 
struck out. Bi^dshaw, a lawyer, was chosen 
president, and Coke was appointed solicitor to 
the people of England. 

The court sat in Westminster hall, and th» 
king being arraigned for having levied war 
against the pailiament, was impeached as a 
tymnt, traitor, and murderer. But, though pro- 
duced as a criminal, Charles maintained the 
dignity of a monarch, and with great temper 
and force of reasonings declined the authority 
of the court. He observed, that he was their 
native hereditary king ; nor was the whole au» 
thority of the state, though free and united, en* 
titled to try him, who derived his dignity from 
the supreme Majesty of Heaven ; and that those 
who arrogated a title to sit as his judges, were 
bom his subjects, and born subject to those laws 
which had determined, ^' that the king can do 
no wrong." That to the world, and even .to 
them, his pretended judges, he was desirous, 
if called upon in another manner, to prove the 
integrity of his conduct, and assert the justice 
of those defensive arms, to which, unwillingly 
and unfortunately, he had had recourse; but 
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Ihatf in order to preserve an aiiiformit3r of ' 
duct) be mast, at preseirt, forego the apc^y of 
hia iimocence ; lest, by ratifying an authority* 
no better founded than that of robbers and {»• 
rates, he should be justly branded as> the be-> 
Irayer, instead of being applauded as the martyr 
of the cons^ution. 

Three times was Charles produced beforr 
the court, and as often declined its jurisdiction* 
On the fourth, the judges having es^amioed some 
witnesses, by whom it was proved, that the king 
had apposed in arms against the f(Hx:es com« 
missioned by the parliament, they pronounced 
sentence against hinu 

In this last scene, Charles fiorgot nol his cha<* 
racter, either as a man or a. prince. P'irm and 
intrepid, he maintained, in each reply, the ttC« 
most perspicuity in tluHight and expression ; 
mild and equable, he rose into no passion at the 
unfeeling tyranny he experienced. His soul, 
without effort or affectation, seemed only to re« 
main in the situation familiar to it, and to look 
down with contempt on all the efforts of human 
jmalice* The soldiers were brought, though 
with difficulty, to cry aloud for justice : " Poor 
souls !" said the king, ^^ for a little money they 
would do as much against their commanders/' 

All the courts of Europe interposed, as soon as 
they knew what was meditated against Charks s 
the Scots exclaimed and protested; the queen 
and the prince wrote pathetic letters to parlia«> 
ment; but all solicitations weri& fruitless, with 
men whose resolutions were fined and irrevo* 
cable. Richmondr Hertford, Southampton, and 
Lindsay, represented to the commons, that as 
Ihey were the king's counsellors, they were 
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the priace ; they exposed tliemselves> indeed, to. 
danger, by thiB naagnanimity, but they con* 
tributed nothing to-their master's safety. 

The people remained in silence and astonish- 
ment, and the soldiers, plied with prayers and 
exhortations, were wrought up to a degree of 
Uoedy ftiry* Three days only were allowed 
the king^ between his sentence and execution; 
and this interval was passed with great tran* 
quiUity in reading and devotion, and in con* 
versing with the princess Elizabeth, and the 
d\jk£ of Gloucester, who alone of his family re> 
mained in England. 

Every night the king slept sound as usual, 
though the noise of workmen employed in rais- 
ing a scafiR>Id, continually resounded in his ears. 
The morning of the fatal day, which was the 
rJOth of January, 1 649, Charles rase earlier than 
usual, and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, 
bade him employ more than usual care in 
dressing him, and preparing him for such a great 
and joyful soleihnity. Juxcmi, bishop of Lon"- 
don, a man endowed with the same mild and 
steady virtues as his master, assisted him in his 
devotions. As he was preparing for the block, 
the bishop said, " There is, sir, but one stage 
«iore, which, though turbulent, is yet a very short 
one* Consider, it will soon carry you a great 
way : it will carry you from earth to h-eaven, 
and there you shall find, to your great joy, the 
prize to which you hasten, a crown of gloiy." 
" I go," rejoined the king, " from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance 
can liave place." 

At one blow his bead was severed from his 
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body by a man in a vizors while another^ in a 
similar disguise, held up to the spectators, the 
head streaming with blood, and cried aloud^ 
" This is the head of a traitor !" 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indig- 
nation, and astonishment, which took place 
throughout the nation, on this melancholy oc- 
casion. Each reproached himself for being a 
tame spectator of such a catastrophe. The 
generous Fairfax, it seems, had determined to * 
rescue him from the scaffold, with his swn regi- 
ment ; but his designs being suspected, he was 
artfully engaged by Cromwell in prayer with 
Harrison, till the blow was struck* 

The moment before the executicni, Charles 
had said tp Juxon, in an earnest and impressive 
manner. Remember. The generals insisted on 
knowing the meaning of this word, when Juxon 
declared, that the unhappy king had charged 
him to inculcate on his son, the forgiveness of 
Ills murderers. Indeed, his last speech was re- 
plete with the same noble sentiments; and 
though Charles, as a king, had not b«en free 
from blemishes ; as a man, few had ever filled 
the throne, who was entitled to more unquali- 
fied praise. He was only forty-eight years okl, 
and was buried at Windsor. 

Immediately after this tragedy, the commons 
passed a vote, declaring the house of peers use- 
less and dangerous, and a like vote was passed 
in regard to the monarchy. It was declai^d 
high treason to proclaim or otherwise acknow- 
ledge Charles Stuart, commohly called the 
prince of Wales ; and the commons ordered 4 
new great seal to be engraved, oh which that 
assembly was represented with the legend, 
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^ On the first year of freedom, by God's bles- 
sing restored 1 648." 

Soon after, the duke of Hamilton, and lord 
Capel, were both tried by a new high court of 
justice, and being condemned for treason, were 
executed. It should likewise be noticed, in this 
place, that a book called the Icon Basilike, was 
published a few days after the king's execution, 
and excited a general compassion in favour of 
his memory. So much was it attended to, that 
it ran through twelve editions in a year; and 
though it has been doubted whether it was a 
genuine production of Charles, there seems lit- 
tle reason to ascribe it to Dr. Ganden, the only 
other person to whom it was given. 



CHAP. XV. 

The Commtmvfealtfu 

j|N the death of Charles, every person, ^ ^ 
according to his own distempered 1549] 
- imagination, had framed the model of a 
'isepublic, which he wished to impone on his 
fellow-citizens. The levellers insisted on an 
equal distribution of power and property ; the 
millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, required 
that government itself should be abolished, and 
to look only for the second coming of Christ ; 
while the antinomians asserted, that the obliga- 
^ns of morality and natural law were sus- 
pended, and that the elect were guided by an 
internal principle, more perfect and divine. 
The royalists were inflamed with the highest 
Vol. XX. Y 
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resentment against their ignoble adversaries i 
the Presbyterians were enraged to find, that the 
fruits of their labours were ravished from them 
by the superior cunning of their associates ; and 
the army, the chief support of the independent 
republican faction, were actuated by a religious 
frenzy, which rendered it dangerous to its- very- 
friends. 

The influence and artifice of Cromwell were 
the only poise against these irregularities of ac- 
tion. Hating monarchy while a subject, despis- 
ing liberty while a citizen, he was secretly pav- 
ing the way to his own unlimited authority. 

The parliament now named a council of state, 
consisting of thirty-eight members, who digested 
all business, before it was brought into the house* 
Foreign powers, occupied in wars among them- 
selves, were too wise to interfere in the domestic 
dissentions of this island ; and the young king, 
poor and neglected, could only indulge hopes, 
without the immediate prospect of their being 
realized. The situation of Scotland and Ireland 
alone gave any present inquietude to the new re- 
public. 

Argylc and his partisans had proclaimed 
Charies IL in Scotland ; but on condition of his 
strict observance of the covenant ; in Ireland, 
the duke of Ormond had contrived to assemble 
an army of sixteen thousand men, which, after 
recovering many places from the parliament, 
threatened Dublin itself with a siege. 

Cromwell saw that this would be the field for 
him to signalize himself in, and by his usually 
cunning, procured an appointment from the 
council of commander in chief in that island. 
He had, however^ many disorders to com^x^sc 
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Ui England, before he set out, particularly in 
the army ; but, with his usual felicity, he settled 
affairs suHiciently to allow him to set out. 

On his arrival at Dublin, he hastened to Tre*> 
dah, where Ormond had planted a strong gar^ 
wson ; but Cromwell, who knew the importance 
of dispatch, took the town, sword in hand, and 
made a cruel slaughter of the garrison. One 
|>ersQn alone escaped^ to be the messenger' of 
this universal havoc and destruction- 
Cromwell pretended to retaliate, by this 
severe execution^ the inhumanity of the Irbh 
massacre ; and certainly his barbarous policy 
had the desired eflPect. Every town before 
which he presented himself, now opened its 
gates ; and the English had nothing to fear, ex* 
cept fi^m fedgile, and the advanced season. 
Fluxes and contagious disorders carried off num* 
bers of them ; and had not the English garrisons 
of CorJ^ JLiosalej and other important places, de- 
serted to him, he would have found it difficult t9 
raaintaia his ground. 

The desertion of the EngHsh, however, put 
an end to Qrmond's. authority ; he left the island^ 
and delegated his power to Clanricarde, who 
jbund affairs too desperate to admit any remedy. 
Above forty thousand Irish passed into foreign 
service, and left the parliamentary general at 
liberty to complete his conquest. 

Meanwhile Charles, being informed ^ ^ 
that the Scottish parliament had pro- {q^qI 
daimed him king, was prevailed on, 
though reluctantly, to submit to the hard condi- 
tions tacked (o his receival of the crown. To 
comply with these, he was chiefly induced on 
account of the fate of Montrose, who, with all 
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the circumstances of rage and contumely, had 
been put to death by his zealous countrymen. 

When informed that, by part of his sentencei 
his head was to be cut off and affixed to the pii* 
son, and his legs and arms to be stuck up in the 
four chief towns of the kingdom : " For my 
part," replied he, " I am much prouder to have 
my head affixed to the place where it is sen« 
tenced to stand, than to have my picture hung 
in the king's bed-chamber. So far from being 
concerned that my quarters are to be sent to 
four ciUes of the kingdom, I wish I had limtMi 
enough to he dispersed into all the cities of Chris- 
tendom, there to remain as testimonies in favour 
of the cause for which I suffer." This senti- 
ment the very same evening, he threw into 
verse. The poem still remains ; a monument 
of his heroic spirit, and no despicable proof 
of his poetic genius. With the same constancy 
he met the stroke of the executioner^ in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Charles, in consequence of his agreement to 
take the covenant, and submit to other hard 
conditions, arrived under convoy of seven Dutch 
ships of war in the Frith of Cromarty. Before 
he was permitted to land, he was obliged to 
sign the covenant, and as he passed through 
Aberdeen, the quarters of Montrose were al- 
lowed to hang over the gate by which he entered* 
He soon found himself considered as a pageant 
of stajte ; and as his facility in yielding to every 
demand gave some doubts of his sincerity, it 
was proposed he should pass through a public 
humiliation, instead of being crowned as he ex- 
pected. 

From this disgrace, Charles was saved by the 
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advance of the English army under Cromwelly 
who leaving Ireton in Ireland, had been invested 
with the pinncipal command in Scotland, which 
Fairfax had declined from motives of feeling. 

Leslie^ w^o commanded tiie Scottish army, 
having intrenched himself between Edinburgh 
and Leith, avoided every artifice of Cromwell to 
bring him to a battle. The latter at last was re- 
duced to such extremities, that he had even em- 
braced the resolution of sending off his foot and 
artillery by sea, and of breaking througl^ at all 
hazards, with his cavalry ; but the madness of 
the Scottish ecclesiastics, preserved him from 
this dishonour. 

The^e enthusiasts had not only enjoined 
Charles to withdraw from the army, but they 
had pui^ed it of four thousand malignants, as 
they were called, though the best soldiers 
among them ; and on the faith of visions, forced 
their general, in spite of all his remonstrances, 
to descend from an advantageous station he had 
occupied near Ounbar, with a view of attacking 
the English in their retreat. Cromwell seeing 
his enemy in motion, foretold without revela- 
tions, " that the Lord had delivered them into 
his hands." He gave orders for an immediate 
iittack ; and si^ch was the effect of discipline, 
that though the Scots were double in number, 
they were soon put to flight, and pursued with 
great slaughter. About three thousand were 
iiluin, and nine thousand taken prisoners. »l'he 
approach of winter suspended hostilities for the 
present. The defeat of the Scots was not disr 
pleasing to Charles, as it rendered them more 
submissive to his authority ; yet still the protesr 
ters kept aloof form the malignants. 
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^ j^ Charles, encamping at Torwoo4 near 
1651. Stirling, cautiously adhered to detensive 
measures ; but Cromwell, posting himself 
in his rear, made it necessary at last to decamp* 
On this occasion, the king embraced a resolu- 
tion worthy of the prize for which he was con- 
tending. The road to England being opent 
where he hoped to be joined by numerous friendsy 
he perauaded the generals to march thither ; and 
with one consent, the army, to the number 
of fouiteen thousand men, rose from their camp, 
and advanced by rapid marches towards the 
south. 

Cromwell, on this, leaving Monk with seven 
thousand men, to complete the reduction of Scot* 
land, followed the king with aU possible expedi- 
tion. The friends of Charles being unprepared, 
were afraid to act, and when he arrived at Wor- 
cester, his army, making allowance for deser- 
tions and accessions, was nearly of the same 
number as when he left Torwood. 

Such is the influence of once established go* 
vemment, however constituted, that the parlia- 
ment had influence to raise the militia of the 
counties, and these united with the regular army, 
soon enabled Cromwell to fall upon the king at 
Worcester, with thirty thousand men. The 
streets of that city were strewed with the dead. 
Hamilton, a nobleman of bravery . and honoui> 
was mortally wounded; Massey was wounded 
and made a captive, and the whole Scottish ar- 
my was either killed or taken prisoners. The 
king himself, having given many proofs of per- 
sonal valour, was obliged to fly. 

By the earl of Derby's direction, who had 
joined him, be retired to Boscobel> a lone house 
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«n thQ borders of Staffordshire, inhabited by one 
Penderell, a former, who, in conjunction with his 
four brothers, served him with unshaken fidelity. 
They clothed him in a garb like their own, and 
employed him like themselves in 'cutting faggots. 
For better concealment, he mounted an oak, 
where, hid among the leaves, he saw several 
soldiers |>ass by, who expressed in his hearing, 
their wish that they might be able to find hinf. 
This tree was afterwards denominated the royal 
oak, and for many years was regarded by the 
neighbourhood with extreme veneration. 

From Boscobel, Charles, by various interme- 
diate stages, arrived at the house of colonel 
f Windham, In Dorsetshire, a zealous partisan of 
the royal &mily ; and at last, after escaping the 
frequent dangers of detection, he embarked at 
Shoreham in Sussex, and safely landed at Fes- 
camp in Normandy, after one and forty days con- 
cealment, and being obliged to trust himself to no 
fewer than forty men and woinen, who ail proved 
faithful to their truSt. 

The battle of Worcester afforded Cromwell 
what he called his crowning mercy. He now 
made little secret of his aspiring views, and the 
nation being dissatisfied with the shadow of a 
parliament, calling themselves the common- 
wealth of England, paved the way to his exal- 
tation. Never, however, had the power .of this 
country appeared so formidable to neighbouring 
nations, as at this time. Blake had raised the 
naval glory of England to the highest pitch. In 
America, the Bermudas, Antigua, Barbadoes, 
and Virginia, were re<luced ; in Europe, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, were 
brought under subjection^ to the republic ; and 
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all the British domtntons subniittingy parliament 
turned its views to foreign enterprises. 

The Dutch were the first who felt the weight 
of their arms. Against that nation war was de- 
clared, on the most frivolous pretexts : even the 
cruelties committed on the English at Amboyna, 
though they had been suffered to sleep in oblivion 
for thirty years, were now urged as a ground for 
hostile aggression « On this occasion, the famous 
navigation act was passed. 

The States, on the other hand, were not inat- 
tentive to their defence. They equipped a fleet 
of one hundred and twenty sail ; and gave Van 
Tromp the command of a squadron of forty-two 
ships, to protect the Dutch navigation against 
the privateers of England. In the road of Dover he 
met with Blake, who commanded a much inferior 
fleet. A battle commenced, which, notwithstand* 
ing all disadvantages, terminated in favour of the 
English. 

Several actions, with various success, followed 
this. At last Tromp, seconded by de Ruyter, 
met with Blake near the Goodwin Sands, and 
though the force of the latter was inferior, he 
declined not the combat. Both sides fought 
with inconceivable bravery; but the advantage' 
remained with the Dutch ; after which Van 
Tromp, in bravado, fixed a broom to his mast 
bead, as if resolved to sweep the seas of the 
English. 

In a shoit time, however, Blake, reinforced 
by Dean and Monk, lying off Portland, des- 
<:ried, near break of day, a Dutch fieet of 
seventy -six vessels, sailing up the channel with 
a convoy of three hundred merchantmen, under 
the command of Tromp and de Ruyter. A 
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most furious battle immediately commenced^ 
which was continued with the utmost rage and 
obstinacy for three days, and Blake, who was 
victor, could scarcely be said to have gained 
more honour than the vanquished* Tromp 
made a gallant retreat, and after losing eleven 
ships of war, and thirty merchantmen, reached 
his own coasts. The English, though their 
fleet was severely shattered, had but one ship 
sunk. The number of slaiu was nearly equal 
on both sides, amounting to not less than two 
thousand men. 

This defeat inclined the States to peace, and 
parliament was disposed to favour their advances^ 
had not an event taken place, which put an end to 
the power of the latter. 

Cromwell entertaining a jealousy of parlia- 
ment, and it of him, he determined to antici-. 
pate their designs by a dissolution. A council 
of officers presented a remonstrance, complain- 
ing of the arrears due to the army, and de- 
manding that a new parliament should be sum- 
moned. To this the menibers made a sharp 
reply, on which Cromwell, in a rage, hastened 
to the house, attended by thi^e hundred chosen 
men, some of whom he planted at the dopr, some 
in the lobby, and others on the stairs ; and after a 
short pause, ordered them to enter, cleared the 
house of the members, and locking the doors, de- 
parted to his lodgings at Whitehall. 

Oliver Cromwell, who had by this violent 
measure monopolized the whole civil and mili- 
tary power in the kingdom, was born at Hun- 
tingdon, of a good family, though their estate 
was small. lu the early part of his life, he had 
•ngaged in the grossest dissipation ; but being 
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suddeiilf seized with a spirit oi reformattont 
either from conviction or poUcyf he becarrte re-v 
markable for his religious habits; and having 
wasted the greatest part of his patrimonyi he 
was now glad to follow agriculture as a pro^ 
fession, at St. Ives, in his native county. Thiei 
length of his prayersy however, and the general 
abstraction of his manner, prevented him froai. 
paying due attention to his (aim; and urgod 
by his wants, and the relagious principles he htA 
imbibed, he made a pajrty with his kinsmaa 
Hampden, and, as has already been noticed^ 
would have emigrated to New England^ bad he 
not been stopped by an order of council* 

From accident and intrigue combined^ he waa 
at last returned for the town of Cambridge, to 
the long parliament ; but, though deeply gilted 
with natural powers, he was no orator; and 
had he not embraced the profession of arms^ 
wiieo no less than forty-three years of age, it i» 
probable, his talents and his cr'unes would hav^ 
been equally unknown* 

The indignation manifested by the. people, oa 
Cromwell's usurpation^ was less violent than 
might have been expected. The vessd of staUfc 
had been so long tossed in. the ocean,, that the 
greatest part of the nation were happy to see 
it likely to be brought into port, by any pilots wha 
had courage to undertake the office. 

Immediately on the dissohition of parliamenlix 
by the advice of his council of officers, he sent 
summons to one hundred and twenty-eight per*- 
sons, of different towns and counties of Eng* 
land, to five of Scotland, and to six of iTclaiid. 
These men, who were generally low mechanics, 
supported by Cromwell, voted themselves a par* 
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liasneat; and from one of tlie in6$t noted, a 
leathet^seller in liondon, whose name was Praise^ 
God Barebone, they obtained the ridiculous ap- 
pellation of Barebone's parliament. 

This extraordinary assembly, which consisted 
chiefly of fiuHUics, whom Cromwell had ima- 
gined would be entirely subservient to him^ 
having shown a disposition to oppose his views, 
colonel White was sent to the house with a party 
of soldiers) and asking some of the members, 
who had dared to tliink for themselves, what 
they did there ? '^ We are seeking the Lord," said 
they. " Then you may go elsewhere," replied 
he, ^* for to my knowledge, he has not been here 
these many years." 

Tired of a parliament which he had first en- 
deavoured to render contemptible by his choice 
of persons, Cromwell proposed in his council of 
officers to adopt another scheme of governmenti 
and to vest the supreme authority in a single 
person, who was to be stiled the protector. 
Accordingly a new instrument of government 
was prepared, which being approved of in the 
military council, the usurper was declared firo^ 
tcctor^ and installed with great solemnity in that 
high office* 

)iY this new form of government, a council 
was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty- 
one persons, nor be fewer than thirteen. The 
protector, however, was to possess all the execu- 
tire power; but the advice of the council was 
required to be taken on every important occasion. 
A parliament was to be summoned every three' 
years, and they were to be allowed to sit five 
months without adjournment, prorogation, or 
dissolution* The bills which they passed were 
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to be presented to the protector for his assents 
but if that was withheld for twenty days, they 
were to become laws without it. A standing 
army was established^ and funds assigned for its 
support. During the intervals of parliament, 
the protector and council had the power of enact* 
ing laws, which were to be valid, till the next 
meeting of the legislative body. 

It is evident from this brief account of the 
protector's goveniment, that Ctx>mwell possess- 
ed nearly abscrfute power ; but whatever defects 
and distractions tliere might be in the civil regu- 
lations of the nation, the military force of Eng- 
land was exerted with vigour, conduct, and una- 
nimity* The English fieet, under Monk and 
Dean, after an engagement of two days, in which 
Dean was killed, defeated the Dutch, command* 
ed by Tromp. In a second engagement, when 
Blake commanded the English, Tromp fell in 
the midst of the action, and this alone decided 
the battle* The loss of thirty ships daunted the 
Dutch less than the catastrophe of their brave 
admiral* 

The States now sued for peace, and a 
^* P* defensive league was contracted between 
the two republics, on terms very honour* 
able and advantageous to England. 

But though the favourable issue to which the 
Dutch war was brought, and an act of strict jus- 
tice in bringing Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to 
the Portuguese ambassador, to condign justice 
for the crime of murder, gave great satisfaction 
to the people; on assembling the parliament, 
Cromwell had occasion to observe the prejudices 
that were still entertained against his govern- 
ment. The manner in which he had conducted 
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the elections had been favourable to liberty. The 
' sfmall boroughs, as being most liable to corrup- 
tion, had been disfranchised ; and of four hun- 
dred members v?ho represented England, two 
hundred and seventy were chosen by the counties. 
' AU these measures, however, failed to procure 
him the confidence of the people ; and the first 
business on which the parliament entered, was 
t6 discuss the authority which Cromwell had 
assumed over the nation. His various precau- 
tions to secure an acquiescence in the order of 
things he had established, being likely to prove 
unsuccessful, he came to the resolution of dismis- 
sing parliament as early as the regulation he 
liad made would permit. 

After this the protector exerted himself to' 
the utmost, to depress the adherents of ^ ^^ " 
Charles ; and in order to draw off the 1555* 
Intention of the nation from himself, he 
extended his enterprises to every part of Europe. 
He compelled the French to withdraw the pro- 
tfection which they had hitherto granted to the 
unfortunate Charles ; and that he might have full 
scope for his ambitious projects, he found occa- 
sion to break with Spain, whose extensive but 
feeble empire in the West-Indies almost provok- 
ed attack. 
' To humble this power, the protector equipped 
two considerable squadrons. One under Blake 
having spread terror through the Mediterranean, 
its commander determined to attack a fleet of 
sixteen Spanish ships, which had taken shelter in 
the bay of Santa Cruz, in the Canaries. 

This bay was stfongly fortified ; but no impe- 
diinents of nature or of art could daunt the rc- 
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toludon of Biake* In spttQ of the S{wiiisb £bct». 
V(}^ batteries, the English admiral steejhed iuta 
the bay ; and after a rc^sistaoce of four houn»» 
th^ enen^y abandoned their ship9) whicl^ws^reset 
0,0 fire and consumed* 

This was the last action of that gallant ofBper* 
Being almost worn out wi^h a dropsy and scurvy;^ 
he hastened home* that Jie might di^ in his na.* 
tive country : but he expired just as hcL came^ ii;^ 
sight of land* Never was a man n^qre sinqeroi* 
iy respected, even by those of opposite priod* 
pies. He was himself an inflexible. repubUcao^ 
and by no means favourable to the l^chai^^a,. 
but his maxim was, *^ that it is the duty of ofi^^ , 
cers to fight for their co.untry, into- vrhat h^fOfif^^ 
soever the government niay fall*" 
The otlier squadron was dispatched to th^ West* 
Indies under Penn and Venables* Th^ oj^jeicl; 
of this expedition was St,. Dop;&ingo ; but failiag 
in their attempt o<^ that isl^ndy they, bent their 
course to Jania,^ca» which became a^ eaj^y coipif* 
qjijiest) and has ever since rei^aii^ed oiie of t^ 
ifost vahial^le ap^ndages of thC: crowa of B^i^. 
taiii» Yet Cromwell undervalued, thi,s apquisii. 
tion) and sent both; th^ admirals, toj the towar^.. 
because they had nt^t acoo^plished n^ore* 

The conduct of the protector in foreign aSalrSf., 
though often rash, was full of v^;our« It vn^n 
his l^asty that he would render the nam^, o( ai^ 
Englishman as nuxch feared ai;id revered as- ev^jtr^ 
ims that of a Roman $ and tl^. he partially res^- 
liJEed- In his. civil and domestic adji^is^ratioo,, 
he paid as much regard both to justice and cl^^ 
noency as^ could bi^ ex^pted l()on^ aa iisuip^r. 
AU the. chief o^ces ia the coju^ts of ju4i9^M^u^t.. 
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were ^lled wkh m^ of integrity; and amidsl 
the vkulence of ^cuon, the decrees of the judges 
were seldom warped by partiality. 

Thoygh Cromwell's general deportment was 
such as might befit the greatest monarch, he 
^tiew boW to relax among his friends and confi- 
tdants, and how to prevent familiarity from de* 
^neratifng into contempt. 

Under pretence of uniting ScotUihd and Ire. 
Itod in one commonwealth with England, Cix>m- 
w*ell rechiced thcrse kingdoms to totalsubjection* 
The civil administration of Scotland wal^ pikcied 
$n a ceuncfl mostly composed of Englishmen. 
The government of Ireland waS intrtisted to 
Ilis becond son Henry, a young man of a mild 
6ispositi6^ and not tiestitiifte of vigour; and tkboA 
Sye tBrilHohs of acres which had been forfeited 
by varidus causes, Were divided among his civil 
ioid iniKtary adherents. 

Ctomlfell now jo^ng that his Jpower w^ 
aufficiemly established^ sumitioned another par^ 
liament ; btit though he had used every art t6 
inllttc^iftce the elefctions, he was soon obliged to 
use the most violent measures to prodiire %ti 
ascendency in the h6use* Guards being ^lacc^ 
iait the door, a retitmciaei^n of all titi« in Ch^kifc 
Stuart or any of his family was voted : and Co^ 
^nel Jeplison, in order to sound the inclinations 
)df the assembly, ventured to move, that the par- 
liament should bestow the crown on CromweiU 
When the protector aftierward^ affected to a^ 
what could induce him to make such a motion : 
" As loi^," said Jcphson, « as I have the ho- 
nour to sit in partiament) 1 must follow the die* 
tates of my own conscience^ -whatever offence I 
may be so unfortunate as to give you." <* Get 
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thee gone," replied Cromwell, giving him a 
gentle blow on the shoulder, " get thee gone for 
a mad fellow as thou art/' 

At length a motion in form was made by al- 
derman Pactr one of the city members, for in- 
vesting Cromwell with the royal dignity. The 
chief opposition to this came from his former 
friends, the general officers, particularly Lan>- 
bert, who had hopes of succeeding him ; but the 
bill was carried by a considerable majority ; and 
a committee was appointed to overcome the 
scruples which Cromwell pretended against such 
. ^ a liberal ofier. The conference lasted 
1657. several days ; but besides the terror with 
which the opposition from his usual ad*- 
herents the officers had inspired him, Fleetwood, 
who had married his daughter, and Desiborow 
the husband of his sister, with others of his near- 
est connexions, all united against his assuming 
the title of king. In short, it is said, that a 
general mutiny of the army would have been 
the consequence of this ambitious project ; and, 
therefore, the scheme was laid aside. Parlia- 
ment, however, gave Cromwell the power of no- 
minating a successor ; and assigned him a per- 
petual revenue for the payment of his fleet and 
arniy. 

The house having adjourned, Cromwell, t« 
show his indignation, deprived Lambert of atl 
his commissions ; and about the same time in* 
troduced at court his eldest son Richard, a most 
inoffensive character, who had kept aloof from 
civil affairs, and if he had ever discovered any ac- 
tivity, it was in acts of humanity and beneficence. 
Parliament was again assembled, and the pro- 
tector endeavoured to maintain the charactec 
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ht a eiVil Ih&^i^trftffe, by pitaAh^ no ^udrds at 
thfc doop of cithci" hotisfe ; but he sboii ^^ ^ 
found how incompatible liberty Is with a ^g^s! 
fiiilitarf usurt>^tion, fof an incohtestible 
ttiajorily of the cottimons declarfcd agairist him. 
Dreading combinations between the members 
Wid the ihalcontents in the dtmy, he sWore by 
tlrt living Ood that they iShould not sit a moment 
kmgef) and instailtly dissolved them. 

Th6 j>fotectOf, however, ivas not inattentive t6 
fljpfcigri ttffairt. The Spaniards were totally de- 
i^bat^d at the battle of Dunes^ by the combined ar- 
inieft of France and England, and Dunkirk being 
Soon after surrendered^ was delivered to CromweD, 
*FM goVeitifhent of this important place he com- 
inkted to Lockhaf t, d man of abiTitres, who had 
itiarried his niece, and filled the place of his am- 
b«»4«der at the cotirt of France. 

These; st(ccesses abroad were more than coun- 
(erbiitlanced by his inquietudes at home. A con- 
ilfilracy against him had been forrned by the 
royalists and the prestjyterians, which being dis- 
covered, nunntbers were thrbv^n into prison, and 
Sif Henry Sgingsby and Dr. Hupt were condemn- 
ed to lose their heads. 

The turbulent disposition of the army could 
hbt be suppressed ; and Fleetwood and his wife, 
notwithstanding their near connexion with tlie 
IfSVtfper, begati to estrange themselves from hini. 
His othe^ daughters were prejudiced in favour 
0f the royal cause, and one of them, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, whom Croinwett tenderly loved, having 
died after a lingering illness, all composure of 
mind seemed now for ever fled from him. H6 
4SW nothing around him but treacherous friends 
^ entaged Enemies ; and death, which he had i^o 
Z9 
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oflen braved in the field, soon haunted him in 
every scene of business or repose* He never 
moved a step without guards ; he wore armour 
under bis clothes, and was continually changing 
bis chamber, that it might not be known where 
he slept. 

The contagion of his anxious mind soon began 
to affect his body. He was seized with a slow 
fever, which changing into a tertian ague, soon 
gave him cause to suspeet danger. Casting his 
eyes towards that future existence, which though 
once familiar to him,, had in some measure been 
obliterated by the hurry of afiairs, he asked 
Goodwin, one of his preachers, if the doctrine 
were true, that the elect could never suffer final 
reprobation? " Nothing more certain," replied 
the divine. " Then I am safe," said Cromwell* 
" for I am sure I was once in a state of grace." 

He died on the third of September, a day 
which he had always considered as propitious to 
him, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. A violent 
storm which immediately succeeded his death* 
served as a subject of discourse to the vulgar ; 
and by forced inferences was interpreted by his 
enemies and partisans according to their particu^; 
lar prejudices. 

In private life, and in the various relations of 
a son, a husband, a father, and a friend, Crom* 
well rather merits praise than censure ; and, upon 
the whole, his character was a compound of all 
the vices and all the virtues which spring from 
inordinate ambition and wild fanaticism. 

Cromwell, though ignorant himself, was not 
insensible to literary merit. Usher, though a 
bishop, received a pension from him : Marvel and 
Milton were in his serviee | and Waller^ who waa 
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his relation, was greatly caressed by him. The 
same age produced Cowley, Clarendon, and 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the 
blood. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The Reign of Charles II. 
AD Ci-omwell lived much longer, ^ -^ 



with all his policy it would have been {^^^^ 
impossible to have extended much longer 
his usurped administration ; but when he wias 
removed, the bastiless fabric he had reared, was 
sure to tumble to pieces. 

Richard his son possessed no qualities for go* 
temment, except the virtues of private life ; 
yet his succession was recognized by the coun- 
cil. His brother Henry, who governed Ireland 
with much popularity, insured him the obedi- 
ence of that kingdom ; and Monk proclaimed 
the new protector in Scotland. Above ninety 
addresses congratulated Richard on his acces- 
sion ; and a parliament being called, all . j. 
the commons at first signed an engage- iq^^[ 
ment not to alter the present government. 

But there was another quarter from which 
greater dangers were justly apprehended. The 
most considerable officers of the army, with 
Fleetwood and Lambert at their head, were en- 
tering into cabals against Richard. The young 
protectoi*; having neither resolution nor penetra- 
tion, assented to permit the call of a general 
council of officers, and no sooner were they assem- 
bled, than they voted a remonstrance, in which 
the good old cause ^ as they termed it, was sot off in 
the highest colours of panegyric, and its neglect 
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lamented ; and fti a reitmQy fbt {Mst erih^ th«5^ 
f»rotx>sed th»t tb« Whole niiHtAfV povtei* shodld 
be intrusted to some persofl, hi Whom they might 
all confide. 

Some of the partisam of Richard Cromwell 
proposed to put an end to these intrigues by the 
death of Lambert i but the pi*otector declared he 
would not purchase power by such sanguinary 
measures. Parliament, however, interfered) and 
passed a vote, that ihett sl^ould be ho general 
coimcil of Ofi&CcfS Without the protector's ebfi- 
sent, and this brought matters to a crisis. The 
offitert hastehed to Richat-d, Jtttd deinanded the 
distolutioit of the parliamfent, Whi6h being com- 
plied with, the protector, unable 6r unwilling to 
ittftke a stand tt)r power, g66n' after signed his 
own resTgnafiort In forrn. N6t lofig after, Henry 
CttjttlWeH, being endowed With the same fnode- 
tttte dbposrtioti as his bctother, thoUgh he pos« 
sessed very great power and ihfluence in Ireland) 
<juietly resigned his eommand, and retired to 
KiYj^land. 

Thui* fell, at oftce, the pmtectofate house of 
Cromwell ; but by a rare fortune it Was not mo- 
lested. Rkhard hacviWg burdened his estate to 
defray the expenses of his father's funeral, tra- 
telied for sofme years, ahd then retuiniing to Eng- 
land, lived (o extreme old age ; beloved for his 
social vrrttres, add happier in contentment and 
trahquTliity than he could possibly have been, 
had he retained the splendid but dangerous boon, 
left Mm by his father. 

The council of officers, in whom the supreme 
atithonty was now lodged, agreed (o revive the 
fon^ parliament. The members never exceeded 
ddrenty ; but they took care, by their ambition^ 
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to thwart the measures of the officers^ and to sub- 
ject Fleetwood, who was appointed lieutenant* 
genei*al, to their control. 

Mutual danger, however, both from the royal* 
ists and the presbyterians, kept the officers and 
parliament together for a time ; and Fleetwood 
having routed sir Geoi*ge Booth, who had taken 
up arms in Cheshire, the ja'ds were filled with 
the open or pi^tended enemies of parliament ; 
and designs were formed of transporting the 
royalists to the West-Indies, lest they should 
propagate children in England of the same ma* 
lignant affections with themselves. 

The army finding that parliament could not 
maintain its power without them, made bolder 
demands than ever, which could only be combat- 
ed by feeble votes. Lambert drew together 
some troops in order to decide the controversy^ 
and intercepting the members as they were com* 
log to the house, sent them home under a mili* 
tary escort. 

By this decisive measure, the officers were 
once more in possession of supreme authority ; 
but in oMer to keep up appearances, they elect- 
ed twenty-three persons, called a committee ofsa/e-^ 
ty^ which they invested with a nominal suprema* 
cy. Throughout the three kingdoms there pre- 
vailed nothing but melancholy fears of the bloody 
massacre of the nobility and gentry, and of perpe- 
tual servitude to the rest of the people. 

But amidst the most gloomy prospects, Provi- 
dence was preparing a way for the legitimate 
sovereign to mount in peace the throne of his 
ancestors. General George Monk, to whose 
prudence and loyalty the restoration of the mo» 
narcby is chiefly to be ascribed, was the second 
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son of an honourable family in Devonsbim, but 
•omewbat gone to decay. He had early sought 
military experience, and was so popular among 
the soldiers, that they used to call him honeai 
George Monhm During the civil wars he W»s fos 
inarkably moderate; and from the candour of 
his behaviour, he fell under suspidon of t\eit 
royalists, and was suspended for a tim«* fA 
the siege of Nantwich he wtts taken prnoner bf 
FairfiEkx ; and being sent to th^ tower, during 
two years, sufered all the rigours of poverty 
and confinement, and it was not till alter tht 
total defeat of the king's ^fhy, th«t he f ecbvemi 
his liberty. 

Mdnk, howe v er utnofa distreised, had always 
resisted the most invidn^ offers fWitli'^ie fyuv 
liament $ but Crrnn weH, who was sensible of h» 
merit, having t'mportMed hhm to engage in tke 
wars against the Irish, who were eqaaliy rebels 
to the king and fxarliftnaeait, Monk woS prevailed 
on to accept a command. He afterwards fougbt 
HI Scodand, and on the reduction of ^at king*> 
dom, was left with the supreme command. In 
this capacity, be proyed aqoally c^^redable botk 
to the nation and the soldiery ; and, foreseeing 
that the govd will of the army might erenttially 
he of great service to faim, he cuRivated their 
iHendsbip with assiduity and success^ 

Healing that Lambert was advancing norths 
wards, Monk affected to treat with the cOon 
mittee of safety ; but his object seems to have 
been to gain time. In fact, the nation was feU-^ 
ing into anarchy ; wl>Me Lambert's forces wera 
assembling at Newcastle, Haselrig and Moriey 
took possession of Portsmouth for the parlia^ 
foenty and admiral liawson^ enteHog the liver^ 
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lifid eslubliahed a Kind of se{NM^te govermmal 
withio itsdf ; aind thus eyery thiag was runniag 
iatQ confusion, though t\v^ tide flowed in fnvouT 
of parliaments 

That a^seiQbly now took ooarage to revoke 
Lanabert's cocamissiQn) whcs finding himself: 
il^enaced by Monk in fronts and in dange? of. 
faj^ii^ deserted by lus own soldiers, suffered bim« 
self to be arrested^ and commiUed to the tower. 

Monk) who bad now passed the. Tweedy 
though informed of the restot^ation of parlia* 
TQ^nt^ continued to advance at thi» head of abou^' 
six tt^usand men. Dwing his march, he re«. 
ceived various addresses, requesting he would 
assist iiv settling the nation ; but he affected to 
pay little regajxl to them. 

At length, having taken up hi^ quarters in 
Westminster, without opfNOsitiefi, he was intro- 
duced into the house, and thanked for his ser- 
vices, liis answer was couched in terms of 
gre^ re|ierve« He said, he had only perfort^ed ' 
his duty; aud that it i*ei«ained with them to 
render still, more important services to the na- 
tion, by summoning a fioU and' free parliament, 
in order to effect a settlerneat, which ail men 
. seemed anxioMs to procure,^ after so many con- 
vulsions. He hint^ that application had been 
m^e to him for that purpose ; but that he had 
re&rred the petitioners to parliament, who were 
t^ best judges of these measures. 

In a short time, however, the com^ ^ j^^ 
n^n-^ouncil cf Londoi> having de- 1550/ 
clared, that they would pay no more 
taxep, till a free parliament was called, parlia- 
B^ei^t gave ordevs to A(^onk to march into the 
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city, and seize some of those who wei*e xtmst 
inimical to its sway. This order he hesitated 
not to execute with effect ; but, soon reflecting, 
that by this action, he had broke through the 
general ambiguity of his character, and made 
himself the tool of a parliament which he de- 
tested, he wrote a letter to the house, requiring 
them in the name of the citizens, soldiers, and 
whole commonwealth, to issue writs within a 
week for the filling of their assembly, and to 
fix the time for their own dissolution. He thea 
marched with his army into the city, and hav- 
ing requested the mayor to summon a common- 
council, he apologized for his late measures, and 
desired that the city and army might mutually 
plight their faith for a strict union, in every 
thing tliat might conduce to the settlement of 
the commonwealth. 

No words can describe the joy which this in- 
telligence conveyed, and to prove his sincerity, 
he refused to receive a deputation from the par- 
liament. He then excited the secluded mem- 
bers to enter the house, by which means a ma- 
jority was formed, favourable to his views, and 
writs were issued for the immediate assembling 
of a new parliament. 

• Monk, however, still maintained an appear- 
ance of zeal for the commonwealth ; but, at last 
he was prevailed on by a gentleman of the 
name of Morris, the only person he consulted 
with, to allow Sir John Granville to deliver a 
verbal message to the king, assuring him of his 
•zeal, and desiring him to retire into Holland 
without delay. 

' The elections for the new parliament, by the 
Ajnion of the presbyterians and the royalists, 
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fftttut every where in favour of the king, suid the 
same disposition prevailed in Ireland.. 

When parliament meti Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone, a gentleman well-affected to the king's 
service, was chosen speaker, and the general^ 
having sounded the inclinations of the assemblf , 
gave directions to inform them that one Sir 
John Granville, a servant of the king, was now 
at the door with a letter for the commons* 
He was ordered to be admitted with accla- 
mation, and without one dissecting voice a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an answer. 

The king's declaration, which was instantly- 
published and dispersed, was well calculated to 
augment the satisfaction, which the conduct of 
Monk had inspired* It offered a general 
amnesty, with such exceptions only as should 
be made by parliament f it promised liberty of 
conscience ; and assured the soldiers of all 
their arrears, with a continuance of the same 
pay. 

The lords, perceiving the spirit with which 
the kingdom, as well as the commons, were ac- 
tuated, hastened to reinstate themselves in their 
ancient authority; and, both houses attending, 
the king was proclaimed with great solemnity 
in Palace -yard at Whitehall^ and at Temple 
Bar. The commons voted a handsome gra- 
tuity to Granville, and a present of fifty thou- 
sand pounds to his majesty, with inferior sums 
for the dukes of York and Gloucester. 

A committee of lords and commons was dis- 
2>atched, to invite the king to return, and assume 
his crown. His jmajesty embarking at Scheve- 
Jing, landed at Dover, and, on the 29th of M^y, 
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which was also his birth-day, entered Londdpij 
amidst the most joyful congratulations* / 

When Charles IL ascended the throne, he was 
thh*ty years of age. He possessed a vigorous 
constitution, a fine shape, a manly figure, and 
a graceful air, and, though his features were 
rather harsh, his general aspect was Hvejy and 
engaging. No prince ever received a crowi^ 
with the more cordial attachment of his people ; 
and the ease and affability of his mannei^s, irem 
weN calculated to confirm the popularity willi 
which he was received. 

In the choice of his minister, he eave g^at 
satisfaction to the nation. Sir Edward Hyde^ 
created earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and 
prime minister ; the duke of Ormond, was stew- 
ard of the household ; #he earl of Southampton 
high treasurer; and Si # Edward Nicholas, secre- 
taiy of state. Admiral Mtintagu, who had carried 
a fleet to receive his majesty, without wailiiig 
for the sanction of parliament, was ci*eated earl 
of Sandwich, and general MoDk, duke of Albe- 
marle. No reward, indeed, could be too grfeat 
for the services oi the latter, who, without 
bloodshed, and without concision, had, by pru** 
dence and caution alone, effected such a revo^ 
lution. liito the king's council, were admitted 
the most eminent men of the nation, without 
regard to their former distinctions ; the presby* 
terians equally with the royalists. 

All judicial proceedings during the infei^ 
regnum were ratified by a new law; and the 
act of indemnity passing with little opposititm> 
received the royal assent. The regicides, with 
Vane and Lambeit, were alone excepted from 
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IMtrdon ; and a few were declared ificapaMe of 
ever holding any office in the state. 

The next business was the settlement of the 
lung's revenue. They granted him one hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, in lieu of the te- 
nures of wards and liveries^ and voted, that the 
settled revenue of the crawn for all charges, 
.should amount to the annual sum of one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds ; but, still 
jealous of liberty^ they scarcely assigned suf- 
ficient funds for two- thirds of that sum ; and 
thus left the care of fulfilling their engagements 
to the future consideration of parliament. 

The trial and condemnation of the regicides, 
who were still alive^ and could be found, now 
came on. Harrison, Scot, Carew, Clement, 
Jones, Scrope, Axtel, Hacker, Coke, and Hugh 
Peters, suffered with the confidence of martyrs ; 
Lenthal, the speaker of the rump parliament, 
and the rest of the king's judges, were with unex^ 
ampled lenity, reprieved, or escaped arraignment. 
The king dissolved the parliament with a 
speech full of the most gracious expressions ; 
and by the urgent advice of Clarendon, consent- 
ed to disband the army^ except about one thou- 
sand horse, and four thousand foot* This was 
the first appearance of a regular standing army, 
under the monarchy, in this island* 

Clarendon, now nearly allied to the roydl 
family by the marriage of his eldest daughter, 
Anne Hyde, to the duke of York, by his wis- 
. dom, his justice, and his prudence, equally pro- 
moted the interest of the prince and the people ; 
.but, in his aUachment to the religion of the es- 
taUishroentf he seems, in some measure, t5 have 
.forgot the coiDipact, by which hii& master was 
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recalled. CharleS) having observed^ ihkt pr^f- 
byterianism was not a religion for a gentlemanff 
it was resolved to restore prelacy in Scotland ; 
and Sharp, who had been commissioned by the 
Presbyterians in Scotland, to manage their in* 
terests with the king, was persuaded to abandon 
his party, and, as a reward for his tergiver- 
sation, was created archbishop of St. Andrew's* 
This excited much discontent id Scotland j 
and the humiliation of that sect in the northf 
was soon followed by the persecution of their 
brethren in the south* An ineffectual cohfet^ 
^ jy ence had been held at the Savoy, in 
1662. order to bring about an accommodation 
between those of the established church 
and the followers of presbytery ; and the new 
parliament, which met about this time, laying* 
hold of the prejudices which prevailed among 
the presbyterian sect, to eject them from their 
livings, required, that every clergyman who had 
not received episcopal ordination, should be re* 
ordained; should declare his assent to every 
thing contained in the book of common prayer ; 
should abjure the solemn league and covenant ; 
and should renounce the principle of taking 
arms against the king, on any pretence what- 
soever. This act, and others which passed about 
the same time, have been the best supports of 
tlie state, by closely linking it with the church* 

Thus the king's promises of toleration and 
indulgence to tender consciences, were broken 
or eluded ; but it is probable, that the catholics, 
rather than the presbyterians, were the persons 
principally aimed at by the zealous Clarendon, 
and the church party among the commons. 
About two thousand sectaries^ however, in one 
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day> relinquished, their cures, and sacrificed their 
ifiterest to theii: principles. Soon after, the king 
■was married to the princess Catheiine of Por- 
tiigal, with whom he received five hundred 
thousand pounds^ and the two fortresses of Tan^ 
gier in Africa, and Bombay in the East IndieSf 
by way of dowry. This match, however, was 
far from proving auspicious ; for the queen was 
never able to win the affections of her husband* 

Amidst these transactions, the pecuniary dis- 
tress of the king daily augmented ; and in order 
to raise money, as well as to save expensest 
Dunkirk was sdd to France for four hundred 
thousand pounds. In this scheme, Claren^n 
concurred ; and so tittle was the French king 
sensible :of the value of hjs acquisition^ that be 
thought he had made a hard bai^ain. 

About this time, Charles issued a declaration^ 
under pretence of nutigating the rigours con- 
tained in the act of uniformity, to which he wa9 
doubtlessly induced by his prejudices in favour 
of popery ; for, though in his gay and vigorous 
days, he had shown much indifference to all re- 
ligion, it was evident, that he i^tained a secret 
propensity to the church of Rome, while his 
brother, the duke of York, had enjtered with 
zeal into all the principles of that theological 
party, and by his application tp business, which 
the king disliked, had gsdned a great ascendency 
pver liim* On pretence of easing the protestant 
dissenters^ therefore, jthey agreed on a plan fiur 
introducing a general toleration, and giving the 
catholics thie free exercise of their religion^ a( 
least in private houses. 

Parliament, however, had wisdom 'enough to 
penetrate his designs ; and in order to deprive 
2A2 
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^ P the catbolica of all hopes, the two 
1663! houses concurred ia a remonstrance 
against them. Charles, on this, not only- 
dropped his project of indulgence, txit issued a 
vague proclamation against priests and Jesuits, 
and, in return for this compliance, he pressed 
the commons for a supply, who voted him four 
subsidies — the last time that taxes were levied in 
that manner. 

The earl of Clarendon began to decline ia 
favour about this time* His master's partiality 
for popeiy was always opposed by this minister, 
w|}0, conscious, of integrity and of honest services^ 
disdained to prop his power by any ad&cititious 
means. 

Though the nation had run from the extreme 
of fanaticism into a culpable deg;ree of luke- 
warmness, it could not see with indifference 
Charles's irregular pleasures, and the little re- 
gard he paid to decency in his public mistresses. 
In short, his conduct was freely scrutinized, and 
. his character appreciated Ss it deserved. It was 
found that his bounty proceeded rather from a 
facility of disposition, than fram principle ; that 
while he appeai^ed affable to all, his heart was 
little capable of friendship ; and that he secretly 
entertained an unfavoui^ble opinion of man* 
kind, no proof of the rectitude of hispwn mind. 
But, what was most injurious to the king's re- 
putation, was his suffering his own adherents, 
and those of his father, to remain in poverty 
and distress, aggravated by the cruel disappoint- 
ment of their sanguine hopes, and by seeing 
favour and preferment bestowed on their most 
inveterate foes. Tlie act of indemnity and ob- 
livion was construed} and, in many cases, too 
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justly, as an .act of indemnity to the king's ene- 
mies, said ofoblivion to his friends* 

The loyalty of the parliament induced them 
to repeal the triennial act, and to content them- 
selves with a clause, that parliaments sheuld 
not be discontinued above three years at most. 
The commons likewise passed a vote, that the 
indignities offered to the English, by the sub- 
jects of the United States, were the greatest 
obstructions to all foreign trade. This paved 
the way to a Dutch war. Sir Robert Holmes 
was secretly dispatched with a squadron of 
twenty-two ships to the coast of Africa, where 
he expelled the Dutch from cape Corfe, and 
seized their settlements at Cape Verde and Go- 
ree. Then sailing to America, he possessed 
himself of Nova Belgia, since called New- York, 
which had been granted by patent to the earl 
of Stirling, in the reign of James I. but had never 
been planted except by the Hollanders. 

When the Dutch complained of these hostile 
measures, the king pretended to deny that 
Holmes had any authority for his proceedings ; 
but this evasion not satisfying them, they dis- 
patched de Ruyter with a fleet, to retaliate on 
the English. This admiral not only ^ 
recovered what had been lost, but took ^gg^* 
some of the old settlements belonging to 
the English. 

After this, the Dutch in vain attempted to 
avert the horrors of war by a negociation. John 
de Witt, who then directed their measures, by 
his conduct and capacity, caused a fleet to be 
equipped, surpassing any that had ever sailed 
before from the ports of Holland. The Eng. 
lish fleet consisted of one hundred and fourteen 
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saiU and was commanded by the duke of Yotk^ 
and under him by prince Rupert, and the earl 
of Sandwich. Obdam, the Dutch admiral) had 
nearly an equal force* and on meeting, he de^ 
dined not the combat. In the lieat of action, 
when engaged in close fight with the duke of 
York, Obdam's ship blew up* This accident 
disconcerted the Dutch, and they fled towards 
their own coast, the son of the famous admiral 
Tromp gallantly protecting the near of his 
countrymen. The vanquished had nineteen 
ships sunk or taken, the victors lost only one. 
In this action the duke of York behaved with 
gi^eat bravery ; the earl of Falmouth, lord Mus* 
kerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one sliot at 
his side, and covered him with their brains and 
gore. 

The declining courage of the Dutch was 
again revived by de Witt, who soon remedied 
all the disorders occasioned by the late misfor- 
tune ; but his chief reliance was on the king of 
France, who in conformity to treaty, was resolv- 
ed to support the States in this unequal contest. 
The Englisii, however, had now a more 
dreadful calamity than war to contend with. 
The plague had carried off ninety thousand per- 
sons in London ; and the king, to escape this 
awful visitation, was obliged to call a parliament 
at Oxford. 

^ jj The king of France having ordered his 
1666! admiral, the duke of Beaufort, to pro- 
ceed with forty sail, to the support of his 
allies, that squadron was now supposed to be 
entering the channel. The Dutch fleet, under 
the command of de Ruyter, to the number of 
seventy-six sail, was at sea^ in order to join the 
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Kren6h. The duke of Albemarle and prince 
Rupert commanded the English fleet, which 
did not exceed seventy-four sail. Albemarle, 
consulting only his courage, dispatched prince 
Rupert with twenty ships, to oppose the duke 
of Beaufort ; and with the remainder, set sail to 
give battle to the Dutch* Never did a moi^ 
memorable engagement take place ; whether we 
consider its long duration, or the desperate cou- 
rage with which it was fought. 

On the first day, the loss was nearly equal, 
and darkness parted the combatants ; vice-admi- 
ral Sir William Berkely fell on the side of the 
English, and admiral Evertz, on that of the 
Dutch. On the second day, during the action, 
the Dutch were joined by sixteen fresh shipt^ 
while the English had not more than twenty- 
eight in a situation for fighting. This iMduced 
Albemarle to draw towards the English coast, 
which he did with an undaunted countenance, 
piotesting to the earl of Ossory, son of the duke 
of Ormond, that he would sooner blow up his 
ship than strike. 

As the Dutch had come up to the English, 
and wei'e about to renew the engagement, the 
squadron of prince Rupert was descried steering 
to the assistance of Albemarle. The battle now 
began afresh, and continued with great violence 
till suspended by a mist. The English retired 
first, into their own harbours. 

De Ruyter now posted himself at the mouth 
of the Thames ; but it was not long before Ru- 
pert and Albemarle approached to attack him» 
The engagement was again fierce and obstinate, 
and three Dutch admirals fell ; but de Ruyter, 
though pressed on all sides, retained his stationi 
till night ended the engagement. 
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Next dayt finding the Dutch Seet scatterecff 
he . was oWiged to submit to a retreat^ which yet 
he conducted with so much skill, as to render it 
as honourable as any victory* ^* My God i" 
exclaimed he, '* what a wretch I am I ammig so 
many thousand bullets, is there not one to put 
an end to my miserable life V* The Dutch, by 
the greatest exertions, were saved in their har^ 
hours, and the English triumphantly scoured the 
seas without control. 

But the joy ari^g from this victory, was of 
short duration. A most dreadful fire broke out 
in London, which spreading, in spite of every 
endeavour to check its destructive progress, con«» 
aumed four hundred streets and thiiteen thousand 
}iouses. The popular prejudice ascribed this ca^ 
lamity to the catholics ; but no proof appeared to 
support such a calumny, though it is sancdoned 
by the inscription, still remaining on the moao* 
ment, that records the conflagmtton. 

The Dutch still continuing to make the most 
Vigorous resistance, Charles began to be sensi* 
ble, that all the ends for which the war had 
been undertaken, were likely to prove abortive* 
This induced him to make overtures of accom*% 
modation, whicli were readily listened to ; and so 
nearly was the treaty concluded, that he impro- ^ 
dently discontinued his preparations. 

The penetrating mind of de Witt saw the 
oppotunity for retrieving the honour of his coun* 
(ry, and he embraced it. The Dutch fleet, un« 
der de Ruyter, appeared in the Thames, and 
bursting the chain which had been drawn across 
the Medway, advanced as far as Upnore castle, 
and burnt several ships. They next attempted 
Portsmouth, insulted Harwich, and .had the^ 
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be^fi supported by the Freneh, the most senoos 
consequences mi^ht hate ensued. 1^ signing 
of the treaty of Breda, however^ sared England 
from this danger; and the acquisition of New- 
York, was the principal advantage which this 
country reaped from the war in which it had 
been engaged. 

Some sacrifice was necessary to appease tlie 
people for their disappointments ; and the chan« 
cellor became the victim. His sale of Dunkirk 
w»s remembered; and as he had engaged in 
butkling beyond what his ostensible finances 
would allow, he was exposed to public reproach^ 
as if he had acquired riches by corruption, 
though nothing of this kind was ever proved 
against him. 

The king, indeed, who had always revered ra- 
ther than loved him, was glad to be freed from 
such a minister, who did not permit his master's 
ficentious pleasures to pass without reprehen- 
sion. The great seal was given to sir Orlando 
Bridgman. 

The duke of York in vain exerted his interest 
in behalf of his father. An impeachment was 
voted against him by the commons ; and Cla- 
rendon, finding that neither his innocence nor his 
past services were sufficient to protect him, 
withdrew to the continent, where he lived six 
years, after his banishment was decreed, and em- 
ployed his leisure in reducing to order the histo- 
ry of the civil war, for which he had before col- 
lected materials. This performance does honour 
to his memory. 

In Scotland, the king, from his aversion to 
business, had intrusted his affairs to his minis- 
ters. These, particularly Middleton> made a 
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vtry improper use of their authority ; for a letter 
1)eing intercepted from lord Lome to lord Duf- 
fus, in which he complained that his enemies had 
endeavoured, by falsehood, to prepossess the king 
against him, the noble writer was tried on an old 
tyrannical and absurd law f^inst leasing makings 
or in plain English, telling falsities, and being • 
convicted, was condemned to die^but afterwards 
pardoned. 

Many other similar instances of violence oc- 
curred ; but the chief circumstance from which 
were derived all the subsequent tyranny and dis* 
orders in Scotland, was the execution of the laws 
for the establishment of episcopacy. Above one- 
third of the livings in the kingdom, were at once 
declared vacant for nonconformity, in the incum- 
bents ; and as new ministers were to be searched 
for and appointed, neither profligacy nor igno^ 
ranee was a bar to preferment. 

Charles, at length disgusted with the violence 
of Middleton, recalled him, and made Rothes 
commissioner in his place. Lauderdale still con* 
tinned secretary of state for Scotland, and com- 
monly resided at London. 

Affairs now went on with some degree of 
quietness, till a severe law was made in England 
against conventicles : the Scottish parliament 
passed one with similar provisions, and such dis* 
orders arose in consequence, that military force 
was obliged to be employed. Several fell in the 
conflict; but though the insurgents were soon 
suppressed, the spirit that actuated them was not 
evaporated. 

The settlement of Ireland, after the restora- 
tion, was a work of great difficulty. To the 
numerous loyalists, who had been expelled by 
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Cromwell, some recompense was due; and to 
enable Charles to make it, besides the unappro* 
priated lands in Ireland, the soldiers and adven*^ 
turers were prevailed on, by the duke of Ormond, 
to relinquish one third of iheir possessions, which 
effected a kind of temporary tmnquillity. 

Since the restoration, the king had been fn 
continual want of a supply from the parliament ; 
and though they had been much more liberal to 
him than his predecessor, his dissipated plea- 
sures rendered all ineffectual. Charles, ^ p 
however, had again recourse to them, jg^p' 
when the commons, besides some votes 
and gmnts, passed a law, empowering him to 
sell the fee-ferms rents, the last remains of the 
demesnes, by which the ancient kings of Eng- 
land had been supported. By this expedient, 
he probably procured upwards of a million 
sterling. 

The king's councils, which had always been 
negligent and fluctuating, now became actually 
ciiminal. Men of honour and integrity were 
excluded from any deliberations ; and the whole 
secret of government was intrusted to five per- 
sons, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale, called the cjBALj'a word which 
the initial letters of their names happened to 
cx)mpose. These men were notorious for their 
bad principles in public and pnvate life; and 
when .armed with so much power, they became 
truly dangerous. 

By the dark counsels of the cabal, the king 
was inspired with a jealousy of parliaments, 
and they insinuated, that it would be for his in- 
terest to break the trii)le alliance, not long 
before concluded between him, Holland, and 
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Sweden, aod form a close intifnacy with tnUct* 
This nefarious scheme had for some time been 
suspected by de Witt j but till sir William Tem- 
ple was recalled, a man in whose honour he just- 
ly, confided, there was no overt act by which it 
could be proved. 

About the same time. Blood, a disbanded 
officer of the prc^ctor's, who had been attaint- 
ed for an attempt to surprise the castle of Dub- 
lin, meditated revenge on the duke of Ormond, 
whom he eeisfied in the midst of London, but who 
was rescued by his servants. Soon after, Blood 
conceived a plan still more daring, which was to 
carry off the crown and regalia from the tower^ 
and in this enterprise he was very near succeed- 
ing* Being secured, however, and examined, 
he refused to name his accomplices. ^^ The leaf 
of death,*' said he, ^^ shall never force me, ei- 
ther to deny a guilt, or betray a friend/' Struck 
with the report of his conduct, the king desired 
to see htm* Blood now tnade sure of a pardon ; 
and in order to show that he deserved it, he pre- 
tended that he had been engaged with others in 
a design to shoot his majesty, but that his heart 
had been checked with awe in the moment of 
execution. He added, that he belonged to a 
confederacy, which had bound themselves by 
the strictest oaths to avenge the death of any one 
of their associates. Whether Charles was in^ 
ihienced by fear or admiration, he pardoned' the 
Villain, and granted him an estate of five hun- 
dred pounds a year in Ireland, while Edwards, 
the keeper of the regalia, who had been wound- 
ed in defence of his charge, was forgotten and 
neglected. 

The king, who eagerly watched an opportunity 
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to break with the Dutoh, uid had already squan*- 
dered away the money which parliament had 
granted him^ withoin venturing to assemble them 
to ask for more, dropped a hint, that the staff 
of treasurer was ready for any one who could 
devise means to supply his present necessitiei* 
Asyey, still more unprincipled than his mastery 
suggested the expedient of shutting up the ex* 
chequer, and retainti^ all the payments which 
should be made into it *• In violaition of every 
niie of light or justice, this plan wm adopted^ 
and Ashley gained an office and a peerage, for 
what ought to have brought him to the gallows* 
This man waa s^n after promoted to the great 
seal. 

This breach of domestic honour was foOowed 
by foreign transactions, of a mnilar compleuoii» 
On the most frivolous pretences, war was de* 
ciared agamst Holland, which was seconded by 
another declaration fit}m Louis XIV* 

To oppose this formid^le confederacy, de 
Witt exerted hhnself to the utmost ; but his 
merits had begotten envy, and the popular 

* It should be observed, that, bankers used to c^rry their 
money to the exchequer, and advance it upon the security 
of the funds, by which they were afterwards reimbursed , 
Ziehen the money was levied on the public. The bankers, 
by this traffic, got eight per cent, or more, for sums which 
bad either been assigned to them without interest, or 
which they borrowed at six per cent. $ profits which they 
paid dearly for, by this egregious breach of public faith. 
A general confusion prevailed in the city, followed by the 
ruin of many. Distrust every where took place, with a 
stagnation of commerce, by which the public was univer- 
^ly aifected^ and men, full of the most dismal apprehen- 
sTons, were at a loss to account for such unprecedented 
and iniquitous counsels. 
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opinion strongly leaned in fevour of Willianiy 
prince of Orange, then about twenty-two years 
old, who had been trained up by de Witt him- 
self, and was now brought forward as his rival. 

The struggle between the two factions, re- 
tarded every measure ; however, a raw army of 
seventy thousand men was at last drawn together^ 
and the prince was appointed both general and 
admiral of the commonwealth ; but his partisans 
were still unsatisfied, because the perpetual edict 
remained in force, by virtue of which he was ex- 
cluded from the stadtholderate* 

De Witt, however, with the true spirit of pa- 
triotism, forgot little competitions^ and pushed 
on the naval preparations of his country. De 
Ruyter, who was strongly attached to him, com- 
manded the Dutch fleet, which consisted of 
ninety-five ships of war, and forty- four fire-ships. 
With these he surprised in Solebay, the com- 
bined fleets of France and England. The earl 
of Sandwich had, in vain, warned the duke of 
York of his danger, and his foresight had bfien 
attributed to fear ; but when the . enemy ap- 
peared in sight, he alone, with the squadron 
under his command, was prepared for action* 
The hasty reflection that had been thrown on 
him, he wiped off by the most gallant beha- 
viour, and after having sunk three fire-ships, 
which endeavoured to grapple with him, and 
seen six hundred out of one thousand men, lying 
dead on the deck, a fourth fire-ship laid hold of 
his vessel, and her destruction was inevitable. 
His captain advised him to retire ; but he pre- 
feiTed death to the appearance of deserting his 
post. 

During this fierce engagement with Sand- 
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wich, de Ruyter attacked the duke of York) who 
fought with such fury for above two hours, that, 
though the Dutch admiral had been in thirty- 
two actions, he declared, this was the most severe. 
The duke's ship was so shattered, that he was 
obliged to shift his Hag. Night, at last, divided 
the combatants. The Dutch retired, and the En- 
glish were not in a capacity to tbllow. The loss 
on both sides was nearly equal. 

By land, however, the contest was less doubt- 
ful* Louis, having invaded Holland^ over-ran 
that country aUnost without opj>osition. Am* 
sterdam alone/ seemed to retain some courage. 
The sluices Were opened, and the neighbouring 
country w^s laid under water. All the pro- 
vinces now followed the same example, and 
scrupled ^ot, in this extremity, to restore to the 
sea thos^ fertile fields which had formerly been 
won from it. 

The combined potentates, finding that the 
enemy was driven to desperation, attempted to 
draw over the prince of Orange, who, in conse- 
quence oi the murder of de Witt, had gained 
the whole ascendency in public affairs, to their 
lure, and made him the most splendid offers; 
but, faithful to his engagements, he generously 
spumed at their proposals ; and, when Bucking- 
ham urged the inevitable destruction that hung 
over the United Provinces, and asked him, whe- 
ther he did not see that the commonwealth was 
ruined : " There is one certain means,'' replied 
the prince, " by which I can be sure never to 
see my country's ruio: I will die in tlie last 
ditch." 

By degrees the Dutch began to recover them« 
«elves a little. Groningen for a time stopped 
;^B3 
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the progress of invasion ; and the einperori who 
was alarmed at the successes of France, put 
himself in motion. Spain, also, sent some troops 
to the assistance of the States ; but their chief 
reliance was on the English parliament, which 
could not be brought to i4>prove of the rupture 
with Holland, or of the alliance with France. 
They granted, indeed, a supply ; but at the same 
time they proceeded to state grievances, and to 
ask redress. The king, unwilling to bi^ak with 
the commons, accorded their wishes ; and Shaftes- 
bury, perceiving his danger, in case those con* 
cessions should be desired, joined the cabals of 
the country party, who received him vnth open 
arms. 

The money granted by parliament served to 
equip a fleet, of which prince Rupert was de- 
clared admiral. Three different, but indecisive 
actions were fought at sea ; the last was the 
most obstinate. In it the brave sir Edward 
Spragge lost his life; and on no occasion did 
Rupert gain more deserved honour: his con- 
duct, as well as his valour, shone out with signal 
lustre. Had the French supported him, the vic- 
tory must have been decisive. 

By land the prince of Orange displayed un- 
common skill and bravery ; and the Dutch 
having received very powerful aid from the Im- 
perialists, Louis was obliged to abandon his 
conquests with greater rapidity than be made 
them. 

The parliament of England, being again as- 
sembled, discovered^ greater symptoms of jea- 
lousy than befofe, and remonstrated against a 
marriage, which the duke of York, who had 
sonib time been a widower^ was negociating with 
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a catholic princess of the house of Modena« 
Several changes took place in the ministry about 
the same time, which were somewhat in favour 
of the nation ; but the duke having concluded 
the proposed match, and the war with Holland 
being more unpopular than ever, Charles found 
that it would be impossible to obtain any more 
supplies, while the present measures were pursu- 
ed. Yielding, therefore, to necessfty, he resolved 
on a separate peace, which was negociated under 
the Spanish ambassador ; and was concluded on 
terms honourable to England, as well as to the 
great joy of the people. 

Charles, now at peace himself, offered ^ jy 
his mediation to the belligerent powers. jq>j^I 
This being accepted, he isent sir William 
Temple as his ambassador to Holland ; but this 
veteran statesman soon found that the scheme of 
mediating a peace would prove abortive, while 
such extravagant terms were insisted on by all 
parties concerned. With various turns of for- 
tune, the war therefore continued to be carried 
on ; and the English, though now spectators in 
the quarrel, could not help regarding the passing 
events with extreme anxiety. 

Parliament continued to vie^v the mea- ^ y. 
sures of government with much jealousy, 1575 ' 
which was increased by a bill introduced 
into the house of peers, by the earl of Lindesey, 
the object of which was^ to oblige the members 
of both houses, and all who possessed any office, 
to declare that it was unlawful, on any pretence 
whatever, to take arms against the king, and 
that they would not at any time endeavour any 
alteration in the established government, either 
in church or state* 
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This was debated for seventeen days, iaaid car- 
ried only by two voices in the house of peers. In 
the commons it was likely to meet with still more 
opposition; but a quarrel arising between the 
two houses, respecting a breach of privilege, in 
the person of sir John Tagg, the king, to put an 
end to the altercation, judged it expedient to pro* 
rogue the parliament to a distant term* 

The belligerent powers being by this time tir- 
ed of war, began to turn their attention to peace ; 
and accordingly a congress met at Nimeguen,-to 
which most of them sent plenipotentiaries* It 
was hoped that Charles would have promoted 
this by his influence ; but he had actually, in se- 
cret, sold his neutrality to France ; and, though 
he was aware that, while the war continued, he 
should enjoy no tranquillity at home, he could not 
bring himself to take an open part in the negocia- 
tion* 

Pariiament again assembling, after an 
1677. adjournment of more than a year, the 
king met them with strong professions of 
future economy, and a wish to sanction whatever 
laws they might think necessary for'the security 
of religion and property. At first, they proceed- 
ed with some degree of temper, and voted a consi^ 
-derable sum for the increase of the navy ; but, 
hearing of the defeat of the prince of Orange, 
by marshal Luxemburgh, and of the capture 
of Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer, by. 
Louis, they immediately addressed the king, 
representing the danger to. which England was 
exposed from the increasing greatness of France. 
This not meeting with the attention desired, 
they enforced their application by voting an 
address, wherein they besought his inajesty to 
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enter into a league, oflTensive and defensive, with 
the United States, against the growth and power 
of the French king, and for the preservation of 
the Spanish Netherlands, and to make such 
other alliances with the confederates as should 
appear fit and useful to that end. 

On these conditions they promised him effec- 
tual supplies ; but Charles, considering this 
address as a dangerous encroachment on his 
prerogative, in great anger adjourned both 
houses* 

Had not the king been privately sold to 
France, this was the critical moment in which 
he might have preserved the balance of power 
in Europe, and ingratiated himself with his sub- 
jects ; but by his temporizing expedients he lost 
the glorious opportunity. In order, however, 
to do something grateful to the nation, he en- 
couraged proposals of marriage from the prince 
of Orange to the princess Mary, eldest daughter 
of the duke of York, who had no male issue, and 
who was consequently heir apparent at that time 
to the crown, after her father. 

Preliminaries to this effect being adjusted, the 
king very graciously received his nephew, the 
prince of Orange, at Newmarket, and in a short 
^ime he was married to the princess, who was 
extremely amiable both in her person and man- 
ners. This match gave infinite satisfaction to 
all parties ; but, notwithstanding the double tie 
by which Charles was now bound to consult the 
interests of the States General, nothing could 
detach him from the French alliance ; and, 
though he found it necessary to be cautious, he 
forebore to urge any thing injurious to the views 
of Louis. 
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After various negociations and counter-nego* 
ciations, a treaty of general peace was at last 
signed at Nimeguen, where a congress had long 
sat, by which France secured the possession of 
Franchecompt^ and several towns in the Ne« 
therlands. 

A strong spirit of indignation existed among 
the EngUsh against their sovereign, whose sa* 
pineness and in^solution had suffered Louis to 
make such important acquisitions. In Scotland, 
toO) religious differences ran high ; conventicles 
multiplied in the west $ and the clergy of the 
established church were frequently insulted. To 
repress the rising spirit of presbyterianism, anew 
parliament had been assembled at Edinburgh) 
some years before» to which Lauderdale was 
deputed as commissioner; but, though he had 
sufficient influence to get some acts passed which 
were extremely favourable to the prerogativei 
the severity with which he acted against the 
covenanters rmsed up a party against him) of 
which duke Hamilton was the hei^ 

In fact, both the language and the conduct of 
Charles daily tended to increase the prejudices 
and suspicions of his subjects. Arbitrary power 
and popery were apprehended as the scope of all 
his designs ; and therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the nation gave credit to every 
report against the catholics* 

One Kirby, a chemist, informed the king, 
that there was a design against his life ; that two 
men, called Grove and Pickering, had engaged 
to shoot him ; and Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's physician, to poison him. This intelli- 
gence, he said, he had fix>n» fi restless divine, 
doctor Tongue, who, being examined, declared 
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to the treasurer, Danby» that the papers exposing 
the conspiracy) had been thruat under his door* 

This wild and incoherent account would pro^' 
bably have been soon consigned to oblivion, had 
not the Duke of York, on learning that his con'* 
fessor's name was implicated in the business^ 
insisted on a regular inquiry being instituted* 
It was now found that Kiit>y and Tongue lived 
in strict intimacy with a person named Titus 
Oates, who pretended to know more of the maft* 
ter^ and who judged it pmper to give evidence 
before sir Edmundsbury Godfrey, an active ma* 
gistratey before he attended the council, in hopes 
tbs^ his declaration would obtain more notoriety^ 
end entitle him to more reward* 

The intelligence of Oates tended to this pur* 
port, that the pope having assumed the sove- 
reignty of England and Ireland, on account of 
the heresy of the prince and people, had dele* 
gated his authority to the Jesuits, whose general 
had supplied by commissions all the chief offices, 
both civil and military* 

It would be useless to enter into all the details 
of this pretended plot ; suffice it to say, that 
Oates the informer was. one of the most infamous 
of mankind; and that, before the council, he be- 
trayed his impostures in such a manner, as would 
have xiisoredited the most consistent story, and 
the most reputable evidence. 

Notwithstanding this, the plot very soon be- 
came the source of terror to the people ; and 
Danby, out of opposition to the French interest, 
mther encouraged the story ; and by his sugges- 
tions, one Coleman, who had been secretary to 
the late duchess of York, and was implicated in 
this affair, was ordered to be arrested. 
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Among his papers were found some very free 
remarks relative to the sentiments and principles 
of the king ; and people taking this for a confir- 
mation of the truth of Oates's story, confounded 
a business, which had no relation to it, with the 
originally hatched conspiracy* 

The murder of sir Edmundsbury Godfrey, 
which never was accounted for, completed the 
general delusion, and rendered the prejudices of 
the nation absolutely incurable* The funeral of 
tliis magistrate, who was found lying in a ditch 
near Primrose-hill, with his sword sticking in his 
body, like the exhibition of Cscsar's wounds, 
served to inflame the people against the catholics, 
who were suspected to have been guilty of this 
atrocity, in order to stifle evidence, to a degree 
of dangerous fury. 

While the nation was in this ferment, the 
parliament was assembled. The king, in his 
speech, scarcely adverted to the plot about 
which so much had been said ; but Danby, who 
courted popularity, laid open the matter to the 
house of peers. Charles, incensed at his temerity, 
observed, " Though you do not believe it, you 
will find that you have given the parliament a 
handle to ruin yourself, and to disturb all my af- 
fairs : you will surely live to repent it." < 

Danby had sufficient reason, in the sequel, to 
applaud the sagacity of his master. The cry of 
the plot was echoed from one house to the other ; 
a solemn fast was voted : and addresses passed 
for the removal of the popish recusants from 
London. Lords Powis, Strafford, Arundel, 
Peters, and Bellasis, were impeached for high 
treason ; and both houses, after. hearing the evi- 
dence of Gates, voted, « That tJie lords and 
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commons are of opinion, that there hath been 
and still is, a damnable and hellish plot, con- 
trived and carried on by the popish recusants,, 
for assassinating the king, for subverting the 
government, and for rooting out and destroying 
the protestant religion." 

Oates was applauded and caressed, and en- 
couraged by a pension of 1200|K>unds a year. 
Such bounty brought forth new witnesses. ; 
William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more in- 
&mous than Oates, appetared next on the stage. 
At first he confined his intelligence to Godfrey's 
murder, which he said had been perpetrated 
in Somerset-house, lyhere the queen lived, by the 
papists. He soon after enlarged his information, 
by accusing several peraons of consequence, of 
having joined in a popish plot ; and though he 
grossly contradicted himself, the nation was de- 
termined to believe every thing advanced. 

Charles saw the torrent was too strong to be 
resisted. A bill had been brought into parlia- 
ment for a new test, in which popery was deno* 
minated idolatry; and all the members of^both 
houses, who refused this test, were to be excluded. 
The duke of York, in the most pathetic manner, 
moved that an exception might be admitted in 
his favour ; protesting, that whatever hisi'eligion 
might be, it should only be a private thing be- 
tween God and his own soul, and never should 
appear in his public conduct. Notwithstanding 
this appeal, he prevailed only by two voices. 

The ferment both in and out of parliament 
was soon increased by the treachery of Mon- 
tague, who had been ambassador at Paris. He 
presented to the house of commons, of which he 
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Urai^ a' member, a letter from the trcasartr, 
Danby, counter-signed by the king, in whieli 
the most palpal^e proofs of Charles's (MsgraceM 
intrigues with the French court weve laid opeiK 
Danby was immediately impeached by the com- 
mons ; but the peers refused to commit him } 
idid the quarrel rose to such a height between 
the two houses^ tltat the king thought it advkk 
able, first to prorogue, and then dissolve them. 
The want of money compelled Charles to sum* 
. ^ mon a new parliament, but being seoi> 
1679.' s^s^rni^ ^ their refrac^ry disposition, in 
order to appease his people and the par* 
Ikment, he desired the duke of York to withdraw 
beyond sea, that no &rther ^u^icion of popish 
counsels might remain. The duke readily com* 
plied, on obtaining an order for this purpose 
from the king, lest it should be supposed he fied 
from fear, and a promise that he would satisfy^ 
him as well as the public,, in regard to the ilie* 
giUmacy of the duke of Monmouth, a natural 
son of the king's by, Lucy Walters, and bom 
i^ut ten years before the restoration. 

This nobleman possessed all the qualities that 
could engage the affections of the people ; and 
in proportion as the duke of York was the object 
of hatred on account of his religion, bis nephevr 
became mot^ and nu>re beloved ; nor were there 
wanting oflicious friends, who encouraged hint 
to hope that a contract of marriage had passed 
between the king and bis mother, and thaty 
in consequence, he had strong pretensions to the 
crown. Charles, however, to put an end to alt 
intrigues of this kind, as well as to remove the 
duke of York's apprehensions, in full council 
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made a declaration of Monmoaih'a illegitimacf 9 
on which York cheerfully complied with the 
king's desire, and retired to Brussels* 

Parliament} nowever, was still jealous and dis- 
satisfied* The impeachment of Danby was re* 
vivedi «nd the king, in order to screen his minis- 
ler^ grafted liim a fill pardon ; but it was pre- 
tended that no pardon df the crown could be 
{beaded in bar of an impeachm^t, and so reso- 
lute was parHament in support of its pretensions, 
that^Daiifey was committed « dose priaooer 16 
the tower* 

To prevent a bill of absolute exclusion against 
the' duke, which was projecited, Charles concerted. 
4NMne limitations, which deprived the successor, 
if a papist, of the chief branches of royalty ; but 
these concessions were r^cted by the influence 
of Shaftesbury, who had united himself to the po- 
|Milar party $ and a bill was brought hi, dedar- 
ing tiiat the sovereignty of these kingdoms, upon 
th« king's death or resignation^ should derohre 
to the person next in succession after the duke ; 
said tliat all trho supported his title should be 
deemed rebels and traitors. This important bifl 
fHOsed the lower house by a majority of 79. 

About the same time the standing army, and 
the klng*^ gviards, were voted by t!^ commons 
to be illegal ; and that bulwartL of personal and 
national liberty, the Mfaaa eorfita act, which pro« 
Tided against arbitrary imprisonment^ passed the 
saoie session* 

Meanwhile die impeachment of the five popish 
lords, and that of the eari of Danby, was earned 
on with vigour; but a dispute arising between 
the two houses about allowing the bishops to vote 
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on the trid of Danby, furDtshed the king with a 
pretext of dissolving the parliament. 

This vigorous measui^ disappointed all the 
-projects of the malcontents ; but even the recess 
of parliament afforded no interruption to the 
prosecution of the catholics accused of the> plot* 
On the most incoherent and doubtful evidence, 
Whitebready provincial of the Jesuits, Fenwicy 
Gavan, Tui^ner» and Harcourt, wei*e condemned 
and executad ; and it^ was not till the trial of sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's physician, that 
the informers received a check* This gentleman 
was acquitted ; and an indelible stain was fixed 
«h Oates, Bedloe, and their abettors. 

The discontents in England were communis 
cated to Scotland ; and an incident there roused 
the Scottish covenanters from their inactivity* 
A company of the latter had waylaid, with an 
intention to kill> one Carmichael, an officer of 
the archbishop of St« Andrew's, who had render- 
ed himself obnoxious by his severity. At the 
instant th^y were looking for their prey, the 
archbishop ^himself passed by in his coach, and 
interpreting this incident as a declaration ojf the 
secret purpose of Providence against him, .with- . 
out farther deliberation they dragged him from 
his coach, and piercing him wifh many wounds, 
left him dead on the spot, and dispersed. 

This atrocious action gave rise to a violent 
persecution against the covenanters ; who now, 
inflamed by oppression, met to celebrate their 
worship with arms in their hands ; and having 
g^ed some partial successes, they made them- 
selves masters of Glasgow, dispossessed th« 
established clergy, and issued proclamations, 
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detlaring that they fought aj^atnst th6 king's su- 
premacy, against pc^ry and prelacy, and agaitist 
a popish successor* 

The king, apprehensive of the consequences of 
this insurrection, dispatched Monmouth into Scot- 
land, with a stnall bddy of English cavalry* 
That nobleman being joined by some native 
troops, marched with celerity against the enem^, 
ivho had taken post near Bothwell castle. Theit 
numbers never exceeded eight thousand, and 
being without officers and experience, they were 
speedily routed, with the loss of seven htmdred 
killed, and one thousand two hundred taken pri- 
soners. Monmouth treated these with great hu- 
manity, and an act of indemnity was soon aftqir 
passed* 

■ When the popular discontents had spent themi- 
selves, for want of fresh fuel, Charles, by ^ ^ 
his amiable manners and address, found 1579*. 
means to strengthen his party ; and hap- 
)>ening to fall ill at Windsor, such an affection- 
ate regard was shown him, that, to use an ex- 
pression of sir William Temple's, the king's 
death was regarded as the end of the World. The 
duke of York had been privately sent for ; but 
when he arrived, the king was out of danger. The 
journey, however, was attended with important 
consequences* He prevailed on the king to dis> 
grace Monmouth, whose machinations were now 
known and avowed ; and he obtained leave him- 
"feelf to retire into Scotland, on pretence of quiet- 
ing the apprehensions of the English, but in 
reality with a view of securing his interest in 
Jthat kingdom. 

About this time several new changes, tgofe 
2C9 
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place in the cabinet ; for the Icing was eqaeS^ Qn« 
steady with regard to men and measures* Hyde^ 
Sunderland, and Godolphin, seemed at present to 
possess his chief confidence. 

From the encouragement which had beea 
given to informers, the nation had got into a 
vein of credulity ; and one Dangerfield, a fellow 
of notoriously infamous character, was the author 
or denouncer of a new plot, called the meal tub 
plot, from the place in which some papers rela* 
tive to it were found. This affair is equally as 
mysterious as those which preceded it. It only 
appears, that Dangerfield, under pretence of be- 
traying the conspiracies of the presbyteiians, bad 
been countenanced by some catholics of condi«* 
tion, and had even gained admission to the duke 
of York* Which side he originally intended to 
cheat is uncertain ; but finding the nation more 
inclined to believe in a popish than a presbyte- 
rian plot, he fell in with the prevailing humour. 

The duke of Monmouth returning without 
^ jy leave, served to renew the fermentatbn. 
1680. ^^^ cix)wn was attacked by tumultuous 
petitions : those who supported the throne 
were called abhorrers, from expressing their deep- 
est abhorrence of popular encroachments, and the 
opposite party was denominated petitioners. 
This is the epoch too of the epithet, whig and 
TOHY *, which have been bandied about for more 

* The court party reproached their antagonists with 
resembling the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who 
bad obtained the appellatji^fi of zvhigs ; and the country 
party, on the other haiitf^ found a resemblance between 
the courtiers and the pc^pish banditti in Ireland, to whom 
the term of tony was i^ffixed. Heace the origin of those, 
^wo prostituted wofds. 
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than a century^ with little approi>riftle meaning, 
but frequently to the injury both of individuals 
and the public. 

Charles finding the natbn inveterate against 
popery, affected great zeal the same way ; but 
his artifice did not wholly succeed. The city of 
London took the lead, in opposition to the court ; 
and Shaftesbury, who by turns was a whig and a 
tory, as it best suited his views, appearing in 
Westminster hall, attended by several persons 
of distinction, presented to the grand jury of 
Middlesex reasons for indicting the duke of York> 
as a popish recusant*. This business, however, 
was quashed ; but Shaftesbury obtained the end 
for which he had undertaken this bold measure : 
he proved to his followers that there could be no 
future accommodation or composition with the 
duke, after such a step. . 

After a long interval, the king resolved to 
assemble the parliament* In his speech he 
strongly urged the advantages of unanimity ; 
and ended with an assurance^ that if any dis- 
putes arose, the. world should have no reason to 
say that the fault was his. All these mollifying 
expressions, however, had no effect on the com* 
mons^ who proceeded in their former career, 
and seemed bent on renewing the bill for ex« 
eluding the duke of York from the succession ; 
while a party hoped by this step to advance the 
interest of the duke of Monmouth. But Charles 
was determined to preserve the right of succes- 
sion inviolable; and though the bill passed the 
commons by a great majority, all the influence of 
the court being exerted in the house of peers 
against it, the courtiers prevailed^ after a long and 
a violent debate* 
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Fruitrated in tM dariStig object, theeotnmons 
▼ented their spleen, bf resuming the pmsecutiofi 
of the popish plot. The impeachniienlt of the 
catholic peers, begim with that of viscount Staf- 
ford, who from age and infirmities, being least 
able to defend himsdf, t^ecame the first victim. 
In his last moments he protested, that the onlf 
treason of which he had ever been grnlty, had 
been entering into schemes for procuring a mi- 
tigation of the penal laws against cath(4ics* The 
populace, who had exulted at his trial and con* 
demnntion, were melted into tears at the tender 
fortitude he displayed on the scaffold. Thb was 
the last blood that was shed on account of the 
popish plot ; but the commons still found new 
occasion to exercise their talents against the court* 
The king, seeing that no concessions, short of git« 
ing his assent to the exclusion bill, would satisfy 
them, came to a resolution of proroguing them ; 
but the house having got intelligence of his design 
a few minutes before it was put in execution, in 
the most tumultuous manner passed a string of 
votes, which vitally attacked the legal and un*- 
doubted prerogatives of a king of England. 

Soon after this session was closed, Charles 
summoned a new parliament, and in order to 
avoid those tumults, which attended their as- 
sembling at Westminster, he directed them to 
meet at OxfonU Against this, Monmouth and 
fifteen peers protested, on the pretence that the 
pers6ns of the members would be in danger 
t^iere, from the papists and their adherents. 
These insinuations inflamed the people still more ; 
and the assembly at Oxford, from the number 
•f servants and retainers which cjich of the po- 
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pular leaden brought with himf^ resembled more 
a Polish diet, than^an English parliament, 
t The commons, consisting nearly of the same 
individuals as before, fell instantly into the same 
measures. The impeachment of Danby, the 
inquiry into the popish plot, and the biQ of ex- 
clusion, were renewed with greater acrimony 
than ever. So violent were they on this last 
ai*ticle, that no expedient, however plausible, 
could be hearkened to. One of the king's mi- 
nisters had even proposed that the duke should 
be banished five hundred miles from England, 
and, on the king's demise, the next 'heir should 
be constituted regent with regal power; but> 
though this would have left the duke of York 
the bare title of a king, it failed to satisfy the op^ 
position* 

Charles, seeing it impossible to manage the par- 
liament, without sacriBcing his brother, now re- 
aolved to depend on economy and retrenchments^ 
Instead of asking for fresh supplies. 

The wisdom and moderation of the duke of 
Ormond, had, for some years, 'kept Ireland in 
tranquillity ; but England and Scotland were 
still agitated to the centre. The tools that had 
been employed by Shaftesbury, now turned 
against him ; and he was accused by Tuberville 
and others, of high treason. The draught of an 
association against popery and the duke, was 
found in his cabinet ; and dangerous inferences 
might be drawn from many clauses of that paper ; 
but it did not appear, that Shaftesbury either 
framed it, or approved of it. The grand jury, 
therefore, weighing all circumstances, rejected 
the indictment, and the populace were loud i^ 
their expressions of joy at his deliverance. 
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In Scotland, however, a nobkinan, hr less 
obnoxious, became the victim of oppreasiofu 
The earl of Argyle, who, from his youth, had 
been distinguished for his loyalty, and had met 
with several marks of the king's favour, beiiig 
called upon to take the test which asserted the 
king's supremacy, added, <^ as &r as it la 
consistent with itself, and the protestant re* 
ligion." For this salvo, a warrant was issued 
for committing him to prison ; and, innocent 
as the words were, for them he was condemned 
for high treason, feasing-making, and perjurf* 
The execution of the sentence, however, was 
suspended ; but aU his estates were confiscatedi 
and, with difficulty, he escaped to the contindK 
with his life. 

j^ jy As Charles no longer dreaded the 
imt! clamours of the country party, he per- 
mitted his brother to pay him a vuttt 
in England. The ship, in which the duke em- 
barked with his family and attendants ^twa 
Scotland, having struck on a sand4>ank, was 
)ost ; but he escaped, with a few of his partff 
in the baiige. While many persons of rank and 
quality^ wera drowning, and, among the res% 
HydjB, his brother-m-law, it is said, he was vtrf 
clamorous to save the dogs and the priests, two 
species of favourites wliich some think natu- 
rally coupled together* 

By an unwarrantable stretch of power, two 
sheri^g, Nath and Rich, were chosen in the city, 
on account of their devotion to the court ; but^ 
as the contest might be renewed annually^ 
Charles determined to make himself master 
at once, not only of the city, but of all th'a 
corporations in England* A writ of quo vw*^ 
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rtmto * was issued against the city, on account of 
some irregularities in its proceedings several 
years before, and sentence was pronounced 
against it* The king, on petition, however^, 
agreed to restore the citizens their charter ; but, 
in return, they were obliged to subnnit to the sub* 
sequent regulations : That no mayor, sheriff, re* 
coi^der, common sergeant;, town-clerk, or coroner, 
should be admitted to the exercise of his office, 
without his majesty's approbation : that if the 
king disapprove twice of the mayor, or sherU!8 
elected, he may, by commission, appoint those 
magistrates ; that the mayor and court of aider* 
men may, with his majesty's leave, displace any 
magistrate ; and that an alderman, in case of a 
vacancy, shall be elected without the consent of 
the court of aldermen, who, if they disapprove 
twice of the choice, may fill the vacancy. . j^ 
All the corporations in England, from {^q^] 
this precedent, saw how ineffectual it 
would be to contend, and, therefore, most of them 
were induced to surrender their charters into the 
king's hands* Considerable sums were exacted 
ibr restoring the charters ; and all offices of pow- 
er or profit, by the restrictions introduced, were 
now left at the disposal of the crown. This was 
one of the most violent infractions of liberty that 
had ever taken place ; and will remain an ever- 
lasting monument of the arbitrary principles of 
Charles. Most of the charters then granted, stiU 
remain in force. 

It was at this juncture, however, that a plan 
of resistance was, in reality, conceited. The 

^ That ify aa iuquiry into tiie validity of its charter^ 
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duke of Monmouth) lord Russel, and lord Grav, 
solicited, not only the capital, but the nobiliCjr 
and gentry of several counties, to rise in aro^ 
and oppose the succession of the duke. The 
whole train was ready to take fire ; but was pre- 
vented by the caution of lord Russel, who, in op- 
position to Shaftesbury, the prime mover, induc- 
ed Monmouth to delay the enterprise. Shaftes- 
bur)' could ill brook timid counsels, and, soon 
despairing of success, withdrew to Holland, where 
he soon after paid the debt of nature, little regret- 
ted by his fnends, or noticed by his enemies* 

At last, a regular project of insurrection was 
formed. The council consisted of Monmouth, 
Russel, Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and 
John Hampden, grandson to the great parlia- 
mentary leader* These men had entered intp 
a negociation with Argyle, and the Scottish mal- 
contents, who engaged to bring the covenanters 
into the field. The conspirators, however, dif- 
fered widely in their views. Sidney and Essex 
were for a republic, Monmouth had a design on 
the crown for himself ; and Russel and Hamp- 
den, attached to the ancient constitution, wished 
only a redress of grievances, and the exclusion 
of tJie duke of York. Howard was a man ready 
to embrace any principle ; but, discordant as they 
seemed in their aims, all united in a common 
hatred against the heir apparent. 

While these schemes were concerting among 
the leaders, an inferior plot was carrying on by 
a number of conspirators, none of whom had 
any access to Monmouth and the cabal, of six, 
except colonel Rumsey, an old republican officer, 
and a person of the name of Ferguson. These 
persons indulged in the most criminal discourse i 
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and, among other plans, proposed to assassinate^ 
Charles in his way from Newmarket ; but the 
house in which the king lived there, happening 
to take fire, obliged him to leave that place earlier 
than he intended, and thus the execution of the 
design was prevented. 

At length, Keiling, one of the conspirators,, 
being under a criminal prosecution, in hopes of 
saving his life, betrayed his associates to secre- 
tary Jenkins. Search being made after the con- 
spirators, colonel Rumsey, and West, a lawyer, 
finding the dangers to which they were exposefl, 
surrendered themselves, and turned evidence. 
The links of the conspiracy were now traced to 
the nobles, who had engaged in a different 
scheme : Monmouth absconded ; Russel was 
sent to the tower ; Gray was arrested, but es- 
caped ; and Howard, a profligate man, being 
taken, in hopes of pardon and reward, revealed 
the whole plot. Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, 
were immediately apprehended ; and some of 
the inferior conspirators being convicted, paid 
the forfeit of their lives. 

The trial of lord Russel, a nobleman illus- 
trious for his virtues, and highly popular, now 
commenced, against whom Rumsey, Sheppard, 
and lord Howard, appeared. It was proved 
that an insurrection had been resolved on, and 
the surprisal of the king's guards taken into 
consideration by the prisoner: but still with 
regard to law, there remained an important 
difficulty. By an act passed after the restora- 
tion, it was indeed declared treason to consult, 
on a rebellion during Charles's lifetime ; but 
then it was required, that prosecution should be 
commenced within six months of the commis-. 

Vol. XX.. % D 
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won of the crime. The facts sworn to bf Rutn* 
fiey and Sheppard were beyond that period ; an4 
to the other circimistances, Howard M^^as. the 
qnly witaesai though the law of Edwai^ III* 
provided} that tlierc should be two in trisils for 
treason. 

Russel perceived thb irregularity, and de^red 
to have the point argued by counsel ; but the 
artificial confounding of two species of treason 
prevented him from gaining any thing by this, 
jilea. Ilia ^e«icity would not allow him to 
deny the conspiracy for an insqrrection ; but he 
solemnly protested that he had never entertain^ 
ed any design against the life of the King. The 
jury, however, after a short deliberation brought 
him in guilty. 

The strongest applications, reinforced by the 
i^ost liberal offers of money to court fayoqrite$, 
were made by his father, the earl of Bedford) 
to save his life ; but the king was inexorable. 

Lady Russel, daughter and heir of the earl of 
JSouthamptooy 9, wotnan of the most exsJted 
merit, threw herself at the king's feet, and ple^ad- 
ed the services of her &ther as an atonement 
S^t the error of her husband. - Her tears and 
entreaties too being neglected, she summoned 
up all the fortitude of her soul, and even endea* 
voured by her example, to strengthen tlie reso?j 
lution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender 
and decent composure, they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. ** The bit- 
terness of death is now past,*' said he, as he 
turned from her. liord Cavendish, Ytho was 
strongly attached to Russel, deserted not his 
friend on this trying occasion ; he even o^red 
to maiX9ge his escape by changing^ clotbes with 
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liim, and running all hazards in hts place* Mon- 
mouth too by a message^ declared his readiness 
to surrender himself* if that was likely to avail 
his unfortunate associate. ^ It vill be no advan* 
tage to me," said Russell " to hare my friends 
die with me." 

To the last, he maintained the same dignified 
composure, the same good humoured equani- 
mity which had distinguished him through life ; 
and, as he was the most popular among his own 
:party, and admired for bis virtues even by the 
opposite faction, his melancholy fate united ever^ 
heart, sensible of huifnanity, in a tender compas- 
4non for him. 

Algernon Sldneiys the apostle of liberty, was' 
next brought to trial. He had been deejay im- 
plicated in the civtl wars, but a republic was hi^ 
idol, and a king, or a pretectoTf Wa^ leqitcdly th^ 
object of his aversion. Charles, howeVei*, had 
iMirdoned him for the patt he took against hia 
lather ; but neiw, having cfifgaged in a fie# c6n5» 
vpiracy, he was condemned tb ifi^, pcfrhaj^ Hdlt 
iinjMay, tot ttrtainly illegaify* 

Howifrdwas again the e^ witness a^inA 
titm ; but as the law T^uired twb, a stnguhfr 
expedient was found to si&pply the deficiency. 
Among the prisoner's papiers, w6re Ibund sonto 
discourses on goverhmfeftt, in which he mahi- 
taihed principles, favorable indetd to liberty^ 
but such as eould not have infringed any positive 
]aw, even had they been published. These pa> 
pers, however, were said to be equivalent tOvfli 
second witness ; and the violent and inhuman 
judge Jefferies easily prevailed oft a prejudiced 
jury to give a verdict against Sidney. He dictf 
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glorying in the " good old cause," in which froift » 
his youth, he said he had enlisted himself. 

As uot even the shadow of a second witness 
could be found against Hampden, he was only 
indicted for a misdemeanor, and the eKorbi- 
tant fine of forty thousand pounds imposed oa 
him* 

On the day that Russel was tried, Essex, a 
man eminent for virtue and abilities, was found ^ 
in the tower, with his throat cut. Whether he 
fell by his own hands or otherwise, has never been 
cleaily ascertained. 

On the detection of this .conspiracy, 
^aS.' ^^y^^ addresses arrived from ,all parts of 
' the kingdom; and in order. to increase 
his present popularity, Charles judged it proper 
to give his niece, the lady Anne, in marriage to 
prince George of Denmark^ brother to the reign- 
ing king. 

But though Charles had jtlius recovered his 
^former popularity, and was enabled to govern 
without a parliament, it is certain he was neither 
happy nor satisfied. The violent temper of the 
duke gave him constant apprehension and unea* 
siness. In opposing some of the duke's hasty 
counsels, he was beard one day to say, " Bro» 
ther, I am too old to go again on my travels : 
you may, if you choose it." 

It was evident, the king had some important 
changes in contemplation, and it was strongly 
believed, that he intended to send the duke of 
York back to Scotland, to recal Monmouth, to 
assemble his parliament, and to dismiss his ob* 
noxious ministers; but amidst these wise and 
virtuous designs, he was seized s^ith an apo 
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{>lectic fit, and after languii^hing a few days, he 
expu^ed in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and tl>e 
twenty-fifth of his reigD. Having always enjoy.- 
ed a good constitution, his death begat the sus- 
picion of poison ; but there does not appear to be 
any just grounds for such a charge. His * loss, 
however, was sincerely lamented by his people^ 
and thfe more so when they reflected on the cha- 
racter of his successor. 

When Charles Was on his death-bed, he show- 
ed a total indiflference to the devotions and exhor- 
tations of the clergy of the established churclif 
but readily received the sacrament from the hands 
of catholic priests, and certainly died in the com- 
munion of Rome, though ht appears to have 
lived with little sense of any religion. 

Charlts, when contemplated as a companion, 
appears the most amiable and engaging of men 9 
he had a ready wit, was well-bred, and good 
natured ; but when we consider his public chit- 
racter, there is little room for panegyric. As a 
sovereign, his conduct was dangerous to his 
j)eople and dishonourable to himself* He wa^ 
negligent of the interests of the nation, careless^ 
of its glory, averse to its religion, jealous of its 
liberty) lavish of its treasure, and sparing only of 
Its blood« 



CHAP. XVII. 
The Reign of James IL 

JAMES ascended the throne with 
every prejudice against him; but ^- ^• 
having assembled the privy^couQcil; be ^ 
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declared it should be his object to. maititaiii the 
established government In church and state* 
Had these professions been realized^ he might 
easily have gained some share of lost popula- 
rity ; but on the very first exercise of his power, 
he evinced his insincerity. All the customs, and 
the greatest part of the excise, which had been 
settled by parliament on the late king during 
life, were demanded as a matter of right by his 
successor, and he also went openly to mass* By 
this imprudence, he displayed at once his arbi- 
trary disposition, and the bigotry of his principles* 
Though James could have no great partiality 
for an English parliament, he found it absolutely 
necessary to summon one. The odium under 
ivhich the whigs laboured, on account of the re<« 
cent conspiracy m which they were principally 
concerned, had such an effectt that the new 
house of commons consisted chiefly of zealous 
tories and friends to the hierarchy. Though 
strongly biassed in favour of the crown, the 
king's speech was rather calculated to call forth 
their fears than their affections. He required 
■^bem to settle his revenue, and that during life 
too, as had been done to his brather. " There 
is indeed," added he, " one popular argument, 
against complying with my demand* Men may 
think, that by feeding me, from lime to time, 
with such supplies as they think convenient, 
they will better secure frequent meetings of par- 
liament ; but as this is the first time I speak to 
you from the throne, I must plainly tell you, 
that such an expedient would be very improper 
to employ with me, and that the best way- to 
engage me to meet you often, is always to use 
me well." 
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Reduced to this dilemma) either c^ breaking 
with James at once, or of complying with his 
wishes, the commons yoted the same revenue 
during life, as the late king had enjoyed. The 
house of lords were equally compliant ; and, in 
order to break in pieces the remains of the po- 
pish plot, Oates was tried and convicted of 
peijury, and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment, besides being publicly whipped, and five 
times a year exposed in the pillory. The im- 
pudence of this man still supported him, and he 
continued to make the most solemn appeals to 
heaven for the truth of his testimony*. 

On the conviction of Oates, the popish lords 
Powis, ArundeU Beliasis, and Tyrone, together 
with Danby, were freed from their impeach- 
ment; but the course of paidiaroentary pro- 
ceedings was soon interrupted by the news of 
Monmouth's arrival in the west, with tliree ships 
fix>m Holland. Parliament immediately passed 
a bill of attainder against Monmouth, and voted) 
that they would adhere to Jamen with their lives 
and fortunes, and, as an earnest of their sin- 
cerity, they granted him a present supply of fouc 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The unfortunate Monmouth, pursued by the 
jealousy of James, even in his retirement on the 
continent, and urged by the impatient humour 
of Argyle, who set out for Scotland in hi» 
cause, determined at once, to try his interest in 
England. Landing at Lyme, in Dorset, with 
scarcely an hundred men, the popularity of his 

* On. the accession of king William, he recovered his 
liberty, and had a pension of four hundred pounds a year 
settled on him. 
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Mme soon drew to his standiu^ above two tliou- 
sand bofse and foot. He stiled James a popish 
usurper; and advancing to Taunton) was pro- 
claimed king, which ceremony likewise took 
place in Bridgewater, Wellsi and Frome. 

But though Monmouth had given many proofe 
of personal Courage) he seemed now to labour 
under an infatuation. He intrusted the com* 
mand of his horse to lord Grey» a notorious 
coward, and on hearing of the defeat of Argytei 
he lost all the energies of his mind, and sunk 
xfito despondence, without attemplmg any thing 
to keep up the expectations of the people. His 
negligence invited the earl of Fevet^hara> tlie 
it>yal general, to attack him at Sedgemoor^ 
where, after a sharp combat of three hours, the 
rebels gave way. About one thousand fivo 
hundred ifell in the baule and pursuit; and 
Monmouth himself, flying from the field, till his 
horse sunk under him, changed clothes with a 
peasant, in order to conceal himself. At last 
he was found lying in the bottoni of a ditch and 
covered with fern. His body depressed with fa- 
tigue and hunger ; and his mind, by the memory 
of past misfortunes, and the anticipation of fu- 
ture ills, he burst into tears when seized by his 
enemies, and seemed still to indulge the fon^ 
hope and the desire of life. He wrote in the 
most submissive terms to James, conjuring him 
to spare the issue of a brother; and the king, 
availing himself of those symptoms of contrition^ 
and despondency in the unhappy prisoner, ad- 
mitted him into his pi*esence, in hopes of extort- 
ing a discovery of his accomplices. But MoUk 
mouth would not purchase life^ however loved} ^t 
the price of so much iofamy* 
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Finding all eiforts vain, he prepared himself 
for death with a courage worthy of his rank and 
former character, and was attended to the scaf- 
fold by the silent tears of the people, with whom 
he had ever been a favourite. Even the execu- 
tioner found himself incapable of performing his 
bloody office with effect; and the victim was 
miserably mangled by that very hesitation, which 
the feelings of humanity had inspired. 

Had this victory been managed with prudence 
mnd moderation, it might have tended to confirm 
the royal power ; but the savage colonel Kirke, 
and the infamous judge Jefferies, by theirbarba- 
rity hastened the ruin of their master. To en- 
ter into the details of the cruelties they inflicted 
on the wretched adherents of Monmouth, would 
be to harrow up every feeling of the soul. 

In Scotland, the fate of Argyle had been de- 
cided before that of Monmouth. The parlia- 
ment of that countiy had acknowledged the king's 
authority to be absolute ; and with such a servile 
train, the patriotic virtues of Argyle could stand 
Ho chance of obtaining pardon. 

Elated by this tide of short-lived prosperity, 
James began to undervalue the authority of an 
English parliament, and to dispense with some 
of its positive acts. In favour of many catholic 
officers, he suspended the operations of the test ; 
but this daring infringement of the laws did not 
pass without -notice. The commons voted an 
address against it, to which the king made a 
haughty reply. ^ 

Next day, the commons proceeded to the 
consideration of a supply, and went so far in 
their submissions, as to establish funds for *pa^* 
ii^g the sums voted. The king, therefore, had, m 
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the loirer hoose, which ceased to be the guar* 
duuMoftbe Itbeitf and property of the people ; 
but he had oot long reason to congratuhite him* 
■elf oD b»9 Miccess. Compton, bishop of Lon- 
don, in bb own name, and that of his brethren, 
sioved that a day shoaid be appointed for taking 
the king's speech * into oonsideratkAi, and not- 
withstanding the opposition he met with from 
Jefferies, and the phalanx c^ despotism, the hi- 
shop's motion premised. 

James, irritated by this appearance oFi^stancei 
and hurried on by hb blotted counsellors, imme« 
diately proceeded to profogne, and finding that 
Ibe firmness of the leading members could not be 
bnrfEen, he finally cfissolred that assembly. 

The open dedarMkm of James to dispentnfe 
^th the tests, had dtAised an uniTersal alarm 
through the nation, had alienated th^ church; 
tmd even disgusted the army. The ibitner horv 
for against popery was revived ; and this was 
further stres^thened by libub XIV. havfng, 
about the same time, rectdted the e!ditt et Hantes» 
which had been passed by Henry IV. hi 'fatmn' of 
Ibe protestamtSk The eonsc^qtieD^e was, that nealr 
SJBty thousand of these tictims to bigotry, ex% 
patviated into England, and spreftd th6 

^•g^' terrors of popery wherever theytamei 

A venal bench of judges, which had been 

fcrniod on purpose, decided in favour of tht 

king's dispensing power, and Ibur catholic btdt 

were introduced into the council. Jamei was 

'*' In this, it peems, he had avowed the use lie had mM&$ 

of his prerogative, in dUpensiog with Xhtt iawfl of M^f 
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openly sealoo^ in makkag convepts, and «oiii# 

€ourtiers» out o£ interest rattier than pritiGiple) 
prufessed themsekes of the catholic rdigion« 
^fen who had any re^asd to decencf) any at- 
tachment to the liberties of their country, or the 
protestaot £iith, now withdrew themselves from 
the ministry, or were dismissed, and their places 
were filled with renegadoei» wha squared their 
belief by their interest* 

James, entirely governed by the queen and- 
his confessor, father Peters, A Jesuit and privy 
counsellor, despised even the admonitions of sen* 
s'ttde catholics, who thought him too preci^tate 
in his measures* 

Not satisfied with this, the king pro- ^ ^ 
ceeded a step farther* He issued a pro- igg^] 
Qkmation, suspending aii the penal laws 
in ecclesiastical afifatrs, and granting a general 
liberty of cbnsci^ce to 8^ his subjects* In or- 
der to facilitate the reception of this edict of to- 
leration, James began to pay court to th^ dissen- 
ters ; but his intentions were so obviiMiS) that he 
found it impossible to secure the confidence of 
the non-coniormistft ; and the measures which he 
took to give the catholics the ascendency in Ire- 
land, by means of Tyrconnet, stripped off the 
mask which he had thought it necessary on this 
tDccasion to assume. 

James, however, did not long afi^t to conceal 
his designs* He publicly sent the earl of Cas- 
tkmaine ambassador extraordinary to Rome, in 
order to bring about a reconciliation with the 
holy see ; but the pope, rightly judging that a 
^scheme conducted with such indiscretion could 
never succeed, would scaix:e1y admit him to an 
audience} and thought it sufficient to semi a 
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nuncio to England, who was solemnly received 
at Windsor in opposition to an express act of 
parliament, which made it treason to hold any 
correspondence with the pope. 

After all, James showed extreme anxiety to 
gain the sanction of parliament to his proceed- 
ings ; but finding that impossible, he forebore to 
assemble it, and proceeded to strengthen the ca- 
tholic party by every possible expedient. The 
church and the universities had hitherto been shut 
against the followers of the. Romish communion ; 
and though the university of Oxford had lately 
made a solemn pft)fession of passive obedience, 
when he attempted to appoint one Farmer, a 
convert to popery, president of Magdalen col- 
lege, one of the richest foundations in Europe, 
the society, in opposition to the king's mandate, 
elected doctor Hough, a man whose virtue and 
firmness rendered him not only proper for the qf- 
lice, but for the times. The commission nomi- 
nated to enforce the king's recommendation of 
Farmer were ashamed to proceed, when his cha- 
racter came to be investigated ; and Parker, lately 
created bishop of Oxford, a man of a prostitute 
character also, and who Was ready to sacrifice 
the dignity of his rank to his interest, was next 
proposed to the fellows of Magdalen as their 
head. Arguments were useless against artrt- 
trary principles, reinforced by power; the legal 
president, Hough, and all the fellows' except two, 
who complied, were expelled the college, and 
Parker was appointed president. 

The next measure of the court render- 

ififi? ^^ ^^^ breach between the ecclesiastics 

' incurdble ; the king had published a se* 

cond declaration of indulgence, and ordered it 
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to be read in churches immediately after divine 
service. The clergy in general determined to 
oppose this violence done to their consciences; 
and Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, Kenn, ofBath 
and WeUs, Turner, of Ely, Lake, of Chichester, 
White, of Peterborough, and Trelawney, 6f 
Exeter, in concert with the primate, drew up a 
petition to the king against reading the declara- 
tion. For this these venerable men were com- 
mitted to the Tower, and the crown lawyers 
were ordered to prosecute them for the seditious 
libel, which it was pretended they had composed 
and uttered. 

In spite rf every machination, however, the 
bishops were acquitted, to the unbounded joy of 
the people, who rejoiced as if each had escaped 
from the heaviest ill ; and the army encamped on 
Hownslow-heath soon catching the contagion, 
James, who was then upon the spot, was sur- 
prised to hear a general uproar in the camp : 
suddenly inquiring the cause, he was told by 
Fcversham, his general, " it was nothing but 
the rejoicing of the, soldiers for the acquittal of 
the bishops." ** Do you call that nothing I*' 
replied he, « but so much the worse for them." 
Nothing, however, could check the mad career 
of James. He issued orders to prosecute all 
those who had not read his declaration, and to 
the honour of the established clergy be it record- 
4Bd, only two hundred complied with his edict. 

About this time the queen was delivered of a 
son, to the great joy of the king and his catholic 
subjects; but so violent was the animosity 
against the court, that calumny ascribed to James 
the design of imposing on the 'world a*lHpposi- 
tiUous child. He was baptized by the name of 
Vol. XX. 2 E. 
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lamesf and atterwaTds acquired the titie tt^ the 
pretender." 

While mattera were in this «taCe, the priBce of 
Orange« married to the princess Mary of Eag* 
land, eldest daughter of the- kin^t thoiif|;ii he had 
iutherto iLept sileooey yet saw the danger to his 
own country c^ the ctiholic veligkm gaining the 
ascendency in England, ami therefore jttdged 
the crisis was oom» kk which he ought to de* 
dare himself agmnst repealing the femd sta- 
tot^s, uidess with the concurrence of parli»- 
snentj which he was sensible could not be obtain* 
ed. 

This declaration gave courage to the protes- 
%ai)l89 m proportion as it disgu^^ the iung and 
the catholics* James, -indeed, resented it so 
strongly, that he was preparing to make war on 
the united States, while many persons of conse» 
^uence and talents flying from England, offered 
4lietr services to William, ami requested his ac* 
lave interference. 

The prince, afteirduty weighing matters, and 
finding the whigs, the tories, the churshmen, and 
the non-conibrmists, forgetting their antmositieS9 
«11 leagued against their dekided sovereign* 
thought it proper to yield to the very respectable 
and numerous ai^ications he had received ; and 
having secretly augmented the Dutch navy, te<^ 
vied troops, and raised Considerable sums of 
jfnoney, be waited for « favourable opportunity of 
embarking for England. 

Louis, who had either penetrated or suspected 
his designs, gave repeated warnings to James^ 
but all in vain. He was more intent on propa^- 
setting p<^ry, and subverting the laws of the 
kingdom! than on defending it from invasion* 
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At last) howerery when convinced that he 
vi^t aooa ex^ct a poweffoi attack from Hoi* 
Iwadf he opened bis eyea» and saw the precipko 
before him* He now began to retract those 
measures which had efeated him so many foreign 
and d»meatic enemies ; but so little sincerity £d 
heevince even in thi6« that imi being tafbrmedof 
tlM Dutch fleet's hetag dispersed by a storm^ ho 
jvcatted for a time the concessions he had made* 

Meanwhite» a temperate and judicious decla* 
lation from, the prince of Oeange being dieperaed 
over the kingdom^ the number of his adhefente 
greatly increased^ 

Aftei a prosperous voyage be leaded his am]p^ 
Milely in Torbay> on the fifth of Novem- 
ker» and) maichiag to £xeter, caused f ' ^* 
Ma dedaratioa to be publiahed. That ^^^' 
eeuntry^ however, had been so terrified by ^le 
executione that fottewed Monmouth'a rebellion^ 
that it was some days before any one joined the 
prince* The first person that openly dectaurtd in 
bis foveiir was ma)or Burringleny and he was 
^icUy feUewed by msmerous others. Sir £d^ 
ward Seymour made proposals for anaasoctation^ 
Which.every one signed. By degrees all £ng* 
kad was in oommotion, and the nobility aiKt 
gentry i» distant eeuntiea began to espouse the 
eauseof the priace of Orange, and toarmin hie 
defence* 

The spirit of disaffection likewise speedHf 
amed the royal army, and lord Combury and 
aoany officers of distinction carried over their ro« 
giments to the prince. Many more informed 
Feversham, their geneml, that they could net in 
conscience draw their sworda against the Dvtchr 
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and even lord Churchill, who had risen entn«l3r 
by court &vour, influenced by principle alone^ 
deserted his roaster, and carried with him the 
duke of Grafton, natural son to the late king, 
' James, who had - advanced to Salisbury at the 
head of his army, soon received a more mortal 
blow in the defection of George, prince of Den« 
mark, his son-in-law, and his daughter Anne, 
who both joined the prince* This shock over* 
whelmed him* In the agony of anguish he ex- 
elaimed, *^ God help me I my own children have 
ibrsaken me." His last acts of authority were to 
issue writs for a ne|r parliament, and to send 
Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, to treat 
with the prince of Orange* He alternately be* 
came timid and resolute ; but at last, listening to 
the fears of the queen, and the impolitic sugges* 
tions of the emissaries of France, he detejrmin-^ 
ed to withdraw, and having sent the queen be- 
fore him to the continent, with the in&nt prince» 
he hastened to embark and follow her. 

By this rash step the reins of the government 
being thrown up, the populace wereieft masters^ 
and rising in a tumultuous manner, they destroy- 
ed all the mass-houses, and wreaked theif ven- 
geance on whoever had offended them. On Jef- 
feries, who had disguised himself to escape their 
just indignation, they executed the greatest se- 
verity, and in consequence of the injury he had 
received, he died soon after* " . 

Feversham, informed of his master's flighty 
and of the approach of the prince of Orange, 
disbanded his troops. James, however, not be- 
ing able to reach the ship which was to convey 
bim to France, was stopped at Rochester^ where 
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the people, moved by compassion or actuated by 
Ibyaltf^ received him with shouts and accjama* 
tions, and h© was conducted back to Whitehall. 

There he was treated with little respect ; but 
his presence einbarrassin^ William, the latter, in 
order to woi'k upon his feai*s, sent a message at 
midnight for htm to repair to Ham, a seat of the 
duchess of Lauderdale. He desired permission, 
however, to retire again to Rochester, which 
feeing easily accorded^ finding himself universalljr 
deserted, the object neither of fear nor respect^ 
he embarked on board a frigate, and landed in 
ftafety at Ambleteuse, in Picardy, from whenee 
he l^istened to St. Germain's to join the queen* 
Louis received them both with the greatest ge^ 
nerosity and respect, a circumstance that does 
him more honoij.r than his most splendid victo- 
Hes. 

Thus ended the reign of JameS'^^a prince who 
in his eariy years possessed courage and activity, 
and who, had he not been the slave of supersti- 
tion, might have slione with glory in the annals 
of this country. In domestic life he was respect* 
able, if not irrepix>achable ; and even while he 
was sacrificing every thing to the advancement 
of popery, his frugality of the pubHc money, and 
his attention to the national honour, were highly 
commendable. But he wanted qualities for 
which no compensation could be made : he dis^ 
regarded the religion and the constitution of his 
country ; in principle he was a despot and a bi- 
got, and his abdication of the throne, and conse- 
quent exclusion, have proved the happiness of 
tills kingdom. 

Thus, with very little effusion of blood, the 
{Mrince of Orange was left without a rival^ut 9 
2E2 
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difiicttlt task fttttt remained^ to obtain for himselC 
the crown which had fallen from the head of his 
&ther»in-law. It would have bden destructive 
to the principles of liberty which he professed to 
establish, had he claimed it by right of conquest* 
His good sense, therefore, determined him to 
leave the settlement of this important a&ir to 
the guidance and direction of the nation. 

AU the members who had sitten in the house 
of commons during any part of the reign of 
Charles IL were invited to meet, and to them 
were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the 
common council of London. These imanimous- 
ly concurred with the lords in summoning a 
convention, and the prince, thus 8i^>ported, is- 
sued a proclamation to the counties and corpo- 
rations of England* In regard to Scotland, he 
adopted the same wise and prudent maxims, coid 
the convention assembled in that kingdom, by a 
bold and decisive vote, declared that James had 
iTor&ited all title to the crOwn, and made a ten- 
der of the royal dignity to the pnnce and prin- 
cess of Orange* 

^ ^ In the English conventbn, wliich soon 

}6S9. assembled, it was evident that the whig 
party prevailed, and the commons sent up 
a vote to the peers couched in these words^ 
** That king James IL having endeavoiy^ to 
subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by 
breaking the original contract between the king 
and the people; and having, by the advice oL 
Jesuits, and other wkked persons, violated the 
fimdamental laws, and withdrawn himself out of 
the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and 
that the throne is-th^ereby vacant." 

This vote, howeveiv met with conuderabla 
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oppontioQ in the upper housei and the whigs and. 
lories canvassed every expressicMi with that logical* 
acumen which such a weighty subject demanded. 
At last the tories prevailed so far as to carry the 
omtssiiMi of the last clause, which declared the 
throne vacant; but the commons still insisted 
cm their original vote^ and some peers deserting 
to the whig interest, it was ultimately established 
by both houses* 

During these debates the prince had maintain* 
ed a respectful silence ; but at last, finding that 
some were for appointing a regent, and that 
others proposed to place the crown, on the head 
of Mary alone, he took an opportunity of declar- 
ing^ that though he pretended not to interfere in 
their deliberations, it was necessary to apprise 
them that he was determined not to be regent» 
nor would he accept axrown which must degend 
on the life or will of another ; and, therefore, if 
they were inclined to either of these two plansi 
it would be wholly out of his power to give them 
any further assistance* 

The moderation of the princess seconded the 
views of her husband, and the princess Anne 
i^reeing to be postponed in the succession till 
after the death of both, facilitated the public 
settlement* The principal parties concerned 
being thus agreed, the convention passed a bill, 
settling the crown on the prince and princess of 
Orange, the sole administration to remain in the 
former, and that tlie princess Anne and her is- 
sue, in case they should have none, should suc- 
ceed in order, after the demise of both* To this 
settlement the convention annexed a declaration 
of lights, in which the powers of royal preroga** < 
live were more, narrpwly circumscribN^^ and 
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more exactly defiaed than at any former period^ 
fuid which may be justly regarded as the charter 
•f English liberty* 



CHAP.XVIIL 

The Reign of William and Mary* 

J. jj T^HE revolution, as it is called, forms a 
1688. -^ ^^^ epoch in the constitution, and 
was probably attended with advantages to 
the people, beyond bai^ly freeing them from an 
exceptionable administration ; and it may justly 
be affirmed, without any danger of exaggerat!(»i| 
that the British have since enjoyed a system of 
government the most perfbct and the most free 
that was ever established among men. 

But while William and Mary were thus peace- 
ably established in Great-Britain, a very different 
«cene presented itself in Ireland. 'The catholics 
in that country saw with reluctance the events 
which had taken plaoey and testified their adhe* 
rence to Jamtes. 

The earl of Tyroonnel, the lord deputy, while 
he amused William with a pretended treaty for 
the surrender of his government, was at the same 
moment employing secret agents to negociate 
with James for a foreign Ibrce to be sent from 
France to secure his authority. The distracted 
•tate of that unhappy kingdom at this time can 
scarcely be described. The protestants, in the 
north eastern division, had proclaimed William 
and Mary, which Tyrconnel considering as au 
^Qt of rebellbn, sent a considerable force against 
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them, and put them universally to the route*— 
The popish party became daily more ferocious 
and insolent} and the protestants were alarmed 
with the apprehension of a revival of those scenes 
of murder and devastation which were still recent 
in their remembrance* • 

At the accession of William, the third of that 
name who had swayed the sceptre in Britain^ 
the whole kingdom was divided into three Ac- 
tions ; the Jacobites, who adhered to the ex-&mi« 
Ivy the tones, and the whig^s* To the latter, WiU 
ham was chiefly indebted for his crown ; but not-< 
withstanding their attachment to him, a jealous 
love of liberty, the paramount passion of their 
hearts, prompted them to settle a revenue on him 
for one year only, and it was evidently their de- 
sign to continue this fjom year to year, ^thout 
weighing the dangerous consequences to which 
this practice would have led. 

William, knowing his importance, complained 
of these restraints, and threatened to withdraw 
into Holland if they were not removed. The 
tories, perceiving the king's temper, availed 
tliemselves of it, and began to form designs to 
disappoint the whigs of all the salutary fruits of 
the revolution. 

The shutting the doors of both houses against 
those who had shown themselves inimical to the 
constitution in the late reign, was a ^vourite 
scheme of the whigs ; and it was with the utmost 
chagrin they found the king send a message to 
the commons, in which he recommended a bill 
of indemnity, as the most effectual means of put- 
ting an end to all controversies ^nd distinctions* 
The whigs had the address to defeat this fof a 
time ; . but the parties were now so equally b%« 
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lanced in pirliamentt that the bill for restoring 
carporaltons< ta their anmnt rights passed by one 
vote only» with the rejection of two clause* 
against those who had been concerned in the sur* 
render of charters* 

In fiM:t, William, finding the tories more com^ 
piknt, began to gratify then) at the expense of 
the riml fiictioiit and^ aided bf such coimtenancer 
they soon gained a majority in parHament, of 
which one df the party, sir John Trevor, waA> 
chosen s|»eakcr. The whigs {?)ond themselvet 
foiled or outvoted in severd favourite schemes, 
and some of them resented tluaso highly that they* 
resigned their offices* 

William ha^g wholly given himself t!i|> to the 
pofitics of the tories, was soon gratified with the 
hereditary excise during life, and the customs for 
four years* An act of indemnity also passed^ 
with the exception of thirty persons^ 

A French war was the natural result of the 
revolution. Louis XIV* had long^ rendered 
Inmself the terror Mid th^ scourge of Europet 
and William e«igeriy sought for an opportunity 
of revenge. It was about this time that a con^ 
lederacy, whieh he had proposed among the 
princes of the empire, began to take effect. The 
eitiperor negociated an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the States General, and it was a 
&vourite object of William^s policy to engf^ 
England in the confederacy. The commons 
unanimously resc4ved, that in case his majesty 
should thmk fit to engage in a war with France* 
they would enable him to prosecute it with 
vigour* 

Tfei^ w;» too agreeable to the king t<y 
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«Beet with a tardy acceptance ; and war was 
immediately declared against the French ni»* 
narch. 

Louk Bhowod no marks of dejection at this 
confedeiacy. He supplied Janftea with a ooaaide* 
Table fleet for the invasion of Ireland^ and the 
ex-prince, with about twelve hundred British 
subjects, and several of the most distiBgnisfaed 
French officers, landed at Kinsale, on the 32d of 
March, 1689. The earl of Tyrconnel had taken 
care that he should be joined on his arrival by 
an army of nearly forty thousand men, and the 
whole kingdom^ except the city of Londonderry^ 
received him with submission. 

In short, the affairs of William were .almost 
become desperate in Ireland, and as he had found 
himself deceived by those to whom he had com- 
mitted his trust, he determined to pass over into 
that island in person. The good effects of this 
resolution were speedily experienced. A general 
engagement took place on the banks ^ j^ 
of the Boyne, in which the Irish met {^90] 
with a total defeat ; and James, in appre- 
hension of falling into the hands of his son-ia>law, 
fied a second time into France, but the hopes and 
the spirits of his party were not yet vanquished. 
An attempt had been made to secure Scothund 
likewise for James.; but the two armies meeting 
at Rillicranky, in Perthshire^ victory de- 
clared in &vour of William, after an ob- ^q^' 
stinate contest under lieutenant-gene^ 
ral Mackay and lord Dundee, in which the 
latter was killed, an incident that decided the for- 
tune of the day. Immediately after this, Edin- 
lNii:gh castlci which had been defended by the 
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^vke of <jordoOr surrendered, and then tht 
whole island of Great-fiiitain owned the anthori- 
ty of Wiiliam. 

To balance these successes^ the French fleet 
having , gained a partial advantage over the 
English and Dutch off Beachy Head, the former 
rode for some weeks triumphant in the channel ; 
nor was there any regular force in the kingdom 
to face any army which Louis might have landed 
in the name of his ally* But the conduct of 
James in Ireland showed that he was not calculat- 
ed to make any lasting impression any where ; 
and though (he success of the French fleet en- 
couraged the Irish for a time to keep up their 
resistance^ it only increased the misery of that 
unhappy country, without producing any im« 
portant events. 

William returning to England, put his army 
under the command' of count de Solmes, and 
baron de Ginkle, two Dutchmen, and commit- 
ted the civil administration to loi-d Sydney and 
Thomas Coningsby« 

A. D. Next year the Irish rebels were entirely 
1691. reduced, and a kind of peace was secured 
"y between the parties by the ti'caty of Lime- 
rick. By this capitulation,, the catholics were 
restored to the same rights and priviliges as they 
had enjoyed under Charles II. ; and fourteen 
thousand of the determined adhei^nts of James 
were allowed to transpoit themselves to France. 

The conquest <rf Ireland being thus efiected, 
all the hopes of James rested on the exertions of 
Louis, who, using him to promote his own in- 
terests, projected an invasion of England* A 
considerable, body of French forces, and many 
fugitive Irish and Scots assembled, between 
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Cherbourg and La Hogue, commanded b^ James 
in person ; while a French fieet of Sixty-three 
ships of the line, under admiral Tourvillej was 
appointed to favour the descent* 

To oppose this formidable armament, a fleet 
of ninetf-nine ships of the line, English and 
Dutch, besides frigates and fire-ships, was fitted 
out under the gallant admiral Russel. On the 
19th of May, 1693, the hostile fleets met off La 
Hogue ; and, after a bloody contest of ten 
hours, vict<M*y declared in favour of (he English* 
The French lost fifteen ships of the line ; the 
r naval superiority of Uie British was re-establish- 
ed, and all the hopes of James vanished* 

The war, however, was continued on ^ ^ 
the continent for some years with various 1697' 
success ; but at last it was terminated by 
the treaty of Rhyswick, with no advantage to 
England beyond honour and independence) 
which perhaps inight have been secured at a 
cheaper rate* 

The increase of taxes from war had rendered 
the people dissatisfied ; and when William an- 
nounced to bis parliament the state of the fi* 
nances, and demanded a fresh supply, for the 
payment of debts and the support of the army^ 
the commons, exerting their constitutional pbwer^ 
resolved, without a division, that all the land 
forces raised since the 29th of September, 1 680^ 
should be paid and disbanded. 

This was like a thundeii)olt to the king And 
bis ministry. The earl of Suncleriand, his se- 
cretary, who had rendered himself obnoxious 
during two reigns, now gave up the seals, and 
retired into the country* 

Meanwhile, the commons proceeded witk 
Vol. XX. 2 F 
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^ual fimmesft and moderatioa to provide Ssf^ 
the real wants of the nation, and to guard again&e 
any danger from its enemies ; and having takei» 
care of those important objects^ as they supposed^ 
the parliament was dissolved. 

William having evaded the act relative tty 
the reduction of the army, and hoping to ^nd 
more submission from a new parliament, renew- 
ed his demand for an increase of men ; but he 
aoon discovered that his arguments had no effect^ 
and a resolution passed, that the army in £ng« 
land and Wales should be disbanded by a filled 
day, with the exception of seven thousand men» 
who were judged sufficient for guards and gar* 
risqns* 

. The king, suspecting that this unpopularity 
arose from the fault of his servants, resolved ia 
change them before the ttext meeting of parHa* 
ment ; but so jealotis were the English become 
of William's partiality to the Dutch, that they 
now threatened to impeach the two court favour* 
kes, the earls "of Portland and Albemarle, and 
resolved to address the king against admitting 
any person not a native into his councils, ex-* 
cepting only George prince of Dcmnark. 

The king, finding it useless to oppose the conah* 

mons, gave his assent to an act respecting the 

A. D. *^PP*«cation of forfeitures in Ireland, which 

X700. ^Ad occasioned much ilKhumour, and 

soon after dissolved the parliament. 
The opening of the new parliament promised 
more cordiality, and the commons assured the 
king they were ready to co>operate with him in 
whatever might best conduce to the interest and 
safety of England, the preservation of the pro« 
tettant religioniand the general peace of Eu^ 
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«spe. Tl^y likewise settled the 9iiece8%ion, in 
case the princess Anne should die without issue^ 
on Sophia of Haooiirer; and having thus pix>» 
vided against the restoration of the exiled family^ 
they turned their thoughts to foreign relations, 
demanding, that all treati^ concluded or renewed 
within the last three years should be laid before 
parliament. 

On the conclusion oi the last peace, WiUiam 
had entered into a secret treaty with the court tif 
Fraticet ibr the division of the Spanish domi- 
nions) on the death of the reigning sovereignir 
Among the competitors for that crown, the 
dauphin, who had married the king of Spain's 
daughter, was to be allowed to possess the 
greatest part of Italy; and other aUotraents 
were made, which tended to lessen the danger 
of one person succeeding to too extensive domi« 
fiion. 

Though few were privy to this agreement, by 
tome means it reached the ears of the king ot 
Spain, who made the strongest remonstrances 
against it by his ambassador, and pledged him- 
self to expose the indignity that was offered him, 
to the parliament of England* William, who 
wab then at Loo, in Holland, his favourite re« 
sidence, when he could be spared from Efig^and^ 
felt this appeal so forcibly, that be ordered the 
Spanish ambassiMlor to quit the kingdom, which 
the court of Madrid retaliated* 

Meanwhile, the king of Spain, in order to 
frustmte the objects of the confederacy, by will 
nominated ijhe duke of Anjou, second son of the 
dauphin, hei^ tp all his dommions; by which 
means he detached the French monarch from 
^e union that had be^n formed; and dyinf 
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soon after, William, whose grand concern wasr 
to preserve the barrier of Flanders in the handdF 
of the Dutch, determined to seek occasion io 
quarrel with France. 

To effect his purposes, he filled the vacant 
offices with several of the high church party, and 
affecting openness and condescension to the par- 
liament, informed them that his foreign negocia* 
tions, for the preservation of peace and securitji 
were likely to prove ineffectual. 

Parliament, however, observing that the pro- 
tection of the seven United Provinces was the 
principal object William had in view, requested 
his majesty to continue his negociations ; and 
to evince their resentment at the clandestine par« ' 
titiop treaty he had entered into, ordered an im* 
peachment against the marquis of Halifax^ the 
ear| of Portland, and lord Somers, for the part 
they had taken in this measure. 

Meanwhile, a petition favourable to the king's 
Tiews was presented by the freeholders of Kent ; 
and the clamouw of the people, reinforced by 
a powerful party William had formed in 
the house of lords, soon taught him that he 
had nothing to fear from the aversion of the com- 
nions to enter into any treaties he might judge 
expedient. Accordingly, after proroguing par- 
liament, he retired to Loo, and there entered 
into a league with the emperor and the States 
General, the principal objects of which were 
the recovery of Flanders as a barrier for Hol- 
land, and of Milan as a security for the em- 
peror. 

Most fortunately and opportunely for Wil- 
liam, about this time died the ex-king, to whom, 
«n his death-bed; Louis had promised that his 
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son should be acknowledged heir to all the 
British dominions. In his last agonies, James 
lifted himself up in his bed to thank his be- 
nefactor, and died, it is said, in a ti^ansport of 
joy, for such an unexpected assurance. The 
young prince accordingly was proclaimed king 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; but, instead of 
forwarding his caune, it only united the nation 
in opposition to his claims, and in indignation 
against France* 

In the new parliament the whig interest was 
found to preponderate, and William, availing hinv» 
self of all these favourable circumstances, easily- 
obtained a large supply, which was followed by n 
vote, that no peace should be concluded with ' 
France till reparation should be made to the king 
and nation, for owning and declaring the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales king of England. 

Amidst other parliamentary business it wa» 
now resolved, that the proportion of land forces^ 
to act in conjunction with the allies, should b& 
foKy thousand men ; and forty thousand seamen 
were voted for the service of the ensuing year. 

Thus every thing went on according to th^ 
king^s wishes, and he now seemed to have ob? 
tained a complete triumph over the weakness 
^nd the wickedness of faction, when he was 
snatched away by the unrelenting arm of death* 
His health had been declining for above a year, 
which, instead of abating his resolution, urged 
him on to redouble his eSbrts to engage £ng» 
land in the schemes he had projected. This ob- 
ject made him conceal the inroads which he felt 
were making in his constitution; and, though 
in a weak and languishing state, he still con- 
jtinued the exercise of hunting. But while tih 
2 F 2 
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gaged in the sport, his collar bone was brokea 

by a fall from his horse, and this hastened his 

dissolution. He died on Sunday, the 

^70^ 8th of March, of an asthma and fever, in 

• the thirteenth year of his reign. His 

amiable consort, Mary, had fallen a victim to the 

tmall-pox a few years before. 

The character of William, vrhich had been 
distorted by prejudice, or exalted beyond its 
proper pitch, by partiality, during his life, after 
his death became still more diHicttlt to appre- 
ciate- England, unquestionably, gained much 
by the revolution, in some respects, while it was 
a severe sufferer in others. The system of bor- 
rowing money on remote funds, which began in 
this reign, has been attended with the most per* 
nicious consequences. A standing army, too, 
which was first sanctioned by parliament in the 
time of William, is only to be defended by the 
relative situation of Europe. Though regaixJcd 
as an evil, it must be allowed to have become a 
necessary one. But, on the other hand, if we 
contemplate the noble stand which William 
made for freedom, and the anxiety he showed to 
peipetuate it, we must be led to acknowledge, 
that he possessed qualities of the first order, 
which entitle him to the applause and admiration 
of posterity. 

In person, William was small and slender* 
His complexion was brown, his. nose Roman, 
and his eye piercing. His genius was penetrat- 
ing, and his judgment sound ; but in his man- 
ners he was distant, and better qualified to ' gain 
respect than love. In 1 694, the bank of Eng- 
land, and the salt and stamp offices, were esta- 
blished. 
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CHAP^ XIX, 

The Reign of Queen Anne. 

ANNE, princess of Denmark) the el- 
dest surviving daughter of James \„^' 
II. ascended the throne on the death of 
William, with the general good will of all parties* 
She was now in the thirty-eighth year of her age, 
and by her husband, George prince of Denmark, 
had had a numerous offspring ; but they all died 
in infancy, except the duke of Gloucester, who 
reached the age of eleven, and was just beginning 
to give high promises of future worth, vhen he 
was arrested by the hand of death* 

Asa wife and a mother, Anne had ever sup- 
ported the most exemplary character; but her 
genius and understanding were unequal to the 
station she was called to fill. The facility of her 
disposition rendered her the dupe of interested 
and artful dependants ; and owing to this, a se- 
rious misundei*standing had taken place between 
her and the late king and queen, which termi- 
nated only with the lives of the latter. The 
courtiers too, entering into the feelings of their 
sovereign, had showed her very little attention ; 
but no sooner was she elevated to the throne, than 
all parties vied with each other to win her favour, 
by professions of duty and attachment. 

As the whigs had been least friendly to her 
when in a private station, she naturally inclined 
to the tories; and Somers and Halifax, with 
some others^ were excluded from her councils^ 
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and their places supplied by men of the opposite 
faction* 

As the tones, on very substantial grounds, had 
shown a reluctance to enter into new defensive 
and offensive alliances, the United States were 
under some alarm lest Anne should abandon the 
politics of her predecessor ; but they were soon 
relieved from their anxiety by the arrival of the 
earl of Marlborough, with full assurances that her 
majesty would adhere to all the stipulations enter- 
ed into by tlie late king. 

In her first speech to parliament, Anne made 
the most conciliatory declarations of her views 
and principles ; and in return they settled on her, 
during life, the same revenue as had been en- 
joyed by William. The queen, not to be outdone 
in generosity, though she observed that the 
funds appropnated to the civil list might pro- 
bably fall shorl of what they had formerly pro- 
duced, assigned one hundred thousand pounds 
from the amount for the public serviee of the 
yean 

When the business of the intended war against 
France was debated in the queen's privy council, 
the earl of Rochester, maternal uncle to the 
queen, justly observed, that as England had 
least to fear from the power of France, it would 
be but fair that the chief burden of the war 
should rest on the continental allies ; but this be- 
ing violently opposed by the earl of Marlborough, 
the queen's chief favourite, his lordship prevail- 
ed, and was farther appointed captain-general of 
alrher majesty's forces, to be e^nploycd in con- 
junction with the troops of the allies. 

The Dutch too, to whom the earl had been 
«ent ambassador extraordinary, gave him the 
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same appointment over their forces ; and the 
several allies having promised to furnish their 
quotas with alacrity, every thing was concerted 
for ope&ing the campaign with activity and vi-. 
gour ; the avowed object of which, as far as con* 
cerned England, was to put the house of Austria 
in possession of the throne of Spain, and to pro- 
cure a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands. 

Marlborough, at the head of sixty thousand 
men, taking the field in July, obliged the ^ jj . 
duke of Burgundy, who commanded the ^702] 
French army, to retire before him, and to 
leave Spanish Guelderland exposed. The town 
and castle of Werk surrendered ; Venlo capitu- 
lated ; and Ruremonde was reduced, after an ob- 
stinate defence. The French, under Boufflers^ 
returning towards Brabant, the confederate 
army followed, and took Liege by assault, in 
which they found considerable public booty. 

Meanwhile, the combined fleets of England 
and Holland, having received intelligence that 
the Spanish galleons from the West Indies ha4 
put into Vigo, under the convoy of a French 
squadron, made sail to that port; and from the 
skill and intrepidity of sir George Rooke, who 
commanded the English, they were driven to the 
necessity of destroying their ships and galleons, tq 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy^ 
Ten ships of war, however, were taken, and 
eleven galleons, with riches to the amount pf 
seven million pieces of eight. This compen- 
sated for an unsuccessful attempt made on Car 
diz, under the duke of Ormond, which failed 
principally frotn the insubordination of the mili- 
tary. But the loss of admiral Benbow was more 
severely felt. This brave^ rough officer^ in an 
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engagement wkh a squadron of tbe eneniy% 
ships, lost bk leg, while attempting to board the 
French admiral, and being defeated through the 
treachery of his own captain, vexation threvr 
him into a fever, of which he died* 

Nevertheless, pariiament met in the best pos- 
sible humour; both hotises congratulated her 
majesty on the success of her arms; and the 
commons went so &r, as to depute a committee 
of their own house to thank the favourite and 
successful general, who about thb time was 
created duke of Marlborough, and compliment* 
ed by his mistress with a grant of five thousand 
per annum out of the post-office. At the same 
time the yearly sum of one hundred thousand 
-pounds was settled on the queen's consort, 
George prince of Denmark, in case he should 
survive her. 

The next campaign opened with great advan- 
tage to the allies ; but from several instances or 
^ jy misconduct, in which the English had no 
iVod. share, it was on the whole rather fevour- 
able to the house of Bourbon. Some 
towns indeed were taken by the confederate forces 
in Flanders ; but they failed in their attempts on 
the strong lines, formed by the enemy for the 
protection of that country* 

In the beginning of the following year, the 
^ jy duke of Marlborough, having concerted 
iW. ^^^ pl^^ ^f operations with the Statesi 
crossed the Rhine at Coblentz with hts 
army, and, being joined by prince Eugene and 
the imperialists, advanced to Brentz, and fixed 
their camp within two leagues of the elector of 
Bavaria's army* 

On the second of Julyy they forced tbe ene« 
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the Danulie without resistance ; but the want 
of magazines and provisions rendered it impose 
sible to maintain themselves there for any length 
of time. In consequencet a battle or a retreat 
became necessary ; and the elector, with more 
i^>int than prudence) gave them the former op«« 
portunity. His army lay encamped with the 
Danube on Uieir right, whilst thdr left was co« 
/thred by a thick wood, from which ran a rivulet 
•along their front. This forming a morass as it 
ran across the pisun, rendered the pass difficult 
to the enemy ; but instead of taking advantage 
of this circumstance, when the elector saw the 
duke of Marlborough preparing to give battle, 
he formed his line at a considerable distance frnm* 
the morass, and threw twenty-eight squadrons 
of foot) and eight squadrons of horse, into the 
tillage of filenheim, and eight battalions of foot 
into Lutzingen, with the vain expectation that 
these parties would be able to fall upon the rear 
of his enemy as soon as they had passed the 
brook. 

On the other hand, the duke of Marlboroughf 
taking advantage of the injudicious arrange- 
ment of his opponent, ordered the villages to be 
attacked by his infantry, and with his horse, in 
person, fell on the French cavalry, commanded 
by marshal Tallard, while prince Eugene, who 
commanded the right, attacked the elector of 
Bavaria and marshal de Marzin. After several 
charges, the French horse were tot^ly subdued, 
and driven into the Danube, where most of thent 
were put to the sword or drowned ; and ten bat- 
talions of foot were at the same time charged 
on all sidest and cut to pieces. The horse^ led by 
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the elector of Bavaria and marshal de Marziiiy 
made a resolute defence agidnst prince Eugene ; 
but at length, being intimidated at the &te of 
their companions, twenty«eight battalions of 
fioot and eight squadrons of dragoons surren- 
dered at discretion* The detachment of the 
enemy stationed at Lutzingen escaped in the 
confusion* 

Almost half the French and Bavarian army 
was lost in this decisive battley together with 
their camp equipage, baggage, and artilleiy* 
Marshal de Tallard was taken prisoner, and the 
elector of Bavaria was reduced to the necessity 
of flying) and seeking shelter within the confines 
of Fiance, while his dominions fell into the hands 
of the emperor. 

After this, the allies, recrossing the Rhine, en- 
tered Alsace, and before the close of the cam- 
paign made themselves masters of Landau and 
Frierbach. In Italy tlic French had again the 
advantage; aild their general, Vendomc, took 
several places of importance. 

Eariy in May, 1705, the duke of Marlborough 
took the field, and advanced to Elft ; when the 
enemy under marshal de Villars, amounting to 
seventy thousand men, retired to Sink : but the 
French troops, under the elector of Bavaria and 
marshal de V^ilktroi, having taken Huy, march- 
ed with the whole army to Liege* 

The States, alarmed at the near approach 'of 
the enemy, sent to request the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's immediate assistance* This he readily 
acceded to, and, being joined by the Dutch 
troops, retook Huy ; and the enemy, abandoning 
their design upon Liege, retired behind their 
liues^ 
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Marlborough, inflamed with a desire of achiev- 
ing some action of importance, prepared to 
attack the foe. By dint of mancBUvring, how- 
ever, they escaped for a time ; but having gained 
his opportunity, the duke defeated the Bavarian 
cavalry with considerable loss, and the infantry 
was likewise obliged to gpve way. This was the 
last event of consequence that marked the cam- 
paign in Flanders. 

Meanwhile, five thousand troops, under the 
command of the earl of Peterborough and sir 
Cloudesly Shovel, being joined by a Dutch 
squadron at Lisbon, and reinforced by a body 
of horse from t<ie earl of Gal way's army in Por- 
tugal, having taken the archduke Charles on 
board, directed their course to Catalonia. The 
arrival of this armament spread terror and con- 
fusion through the whole country : the fortresses 
of Lerida and Tortosa were surrendered without a 
blow ; Barcelona was forced to capitulate ; and 
almost the whole kingdom of Valencia, and the 
province of Catalonia, submitted to the invaders. 
The archduke now assumed the Utle of king of 
Spain, and took up his winter quarters in the 
heart of that country. 

The emperor Lfcopold dying this year, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Joseph* Iji the latter, ambi- 
tion and bigotry were as conspicuous as in any of 
his predecessors ; and, like his father, he trusted 
more to the generous efforts of England than to 
his own activity and resources. 

Marshal de Villeroi, either in obedience to 
the orders of his court, or from a desire to sig- 
nalize his bravery, issuing from his lines behind 
the Doyle, in Flanders, advanced to Tirlemont, 
and from thence to Ramilies, where he met the 

Vol. XX. 2 G 
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4inlted aniiy of the stUies. Both sides speediij; 
formed in order of battle. The advamage c^ 
ground was on the side of the French ; bat the 
military genius of the duke of Maiiborougk 
more than compensated for this. The maia 
jKxly of the enemy was speedily driven from the 
field; and such was the impetuosity ofthealliesy 
that in less than two hours eighty thousand 
French troops were wholly put to theroute* 
The victory was comj^ete : an hundred pieces of 
cannoQy a great quantity of baggage, and aU 
the trophies of war, rewarded the conquerors* 
The loss of the enemy in men was also very 
great. 

The entire conquest of Brabant, and almost aM 
Spanish Flanders, were the . immediate fruits of 
the battle of Kamilie&. Louvaiii, Biiissels, Ant- 
werp, Mechlin, Alost, Ghent, and Oudenarde, 
surrendered without resistance : Ostend was ob*> 
liged to capitulate, and the captures of Menin, 
Dendermonde, and Aeth, concluded the opera- 
tions of the cam paign. 

. At Barcelona, Philip of Spain met also witli 
a signal defeat from the English ; while the ead 
of Galway, entering Estremadura, took Alcan* 
tara, forced Cividad, Rodrigo, Salamanca, and 
Espinar, and then directed his course to Madridt 
Vhich the English and Portuguese entered 'xa 
triumph* 

Accumulated misfortunes attended tlie house 
of Bourbon this year. In Italy, Modena, Man- 
tua, Milan, Piedmont, and ultimately the king- 
dom of Naples, were lost. In Germany, how- 
ever, where the Imperialists were left to fight 
their own battles^ the French mainlined the Hi- 
j^eriodty^ 
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Meanwhile, the navy of England, under the 
dh*ection of the prince of Denmark, with the 
title of lord high admiral, assisted by a council, 
was very badly mioiaged. The taking of Gi- 
braltar *^, by sir George Rooke, the subjection of 
Majorca and Ivtca to the dominion of the 
ficchduke, the transporting of troops to Spaini. 
the conducting prince €hattle» with gxMt pomp 
to Portugal, aod other similar exploits, were aQ 
that had been achieved by the fleet during fouff 
years. 

In return for the essential services he had ren<» 
dcred his country, the duke of Marlborough, 
was gratified 'With the honour and manor q£ 
Woodstock and the hundik^ of Wootton. The 
Qommons, having ordered a committee of their 
hease, to wait upon him with their thanks, for 
the success of his late negociations in the cal^neti 
as well as his victories in the field, appointed a. 
day for conBidering. his services, and then ad-* 
dressed her majesty to find means to perpetuator 
their memory. In reply, the queen acquainted 
them, Ihait she intended to grant to the duke^- 
and his heirs, the interest of the crown in the 
aforesaid manor and honour; and she desired 
the assietance of the house, in cloning from in*- 
cttmbrance the lieutenancy and rangerahip of 
the park, wltli the rents and profits of the manor 
and hundred, which had already been alienated 
for two livet.^ The queen'is request was imme<* 
diately complied with ; a bill was brought in to 
carry H into effect^ and passed both houses 
without opposition. Half a million sterling 
was also voted, to build the palace' or castle of 

* July 24th, 1704. 
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blenheim, as a monument of the signal victo'ry 
the duke of Marlborough had ggined near the vil- 
lage of that name. 

This act of private generosity was followed 
by one of a more public and general nature. 
The queen, with the concurrence of parliament, 
alienated that branch cf the revenue which 
arose from first fruits and tenths paid by the 
clergy, and vested it in trustees for the augmen* 
tation of small livings*. At the same time, tho 
statute of mortmain was repealed, so far as to 
leave it free for persons, either by deed or their 
last will to give what they thougbt fit for the ia* 
crease of benefices. 

From her first accession, the queen had shown 
a great partiality for what was denominated tho 
high church party* High church and low 
church, or, in other words, high principles and 
moderate principles, in religion and govern- 
ment, divided the nation. At the head of the 
former was the earl of Rochester, and of the 
latter, the earl of Godolphin, lord treasurer« 
whose party gaining the ascendant, the queen 
was induced, contrary to her inclination, to throw 
herself entirely into the hands of the vvhigs ; and 
consequently, that faction secured a majority in 
the new parliament of 1T05. The tories, how- 
ever, did not tamely give up the contest, and* 
they took every opportunity of embarrassing^ 
even where they had no chance of ultimately 
prevailing. 

But, from the petty squabbles of factions, con- 

# Were the money allotted for the augmentation of 
small livings laid out in the purchase of 'iftock instead of 
land, it would be much more productive to the clergy^ 
and beneficial to the community. 
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tending for power and place, let us turn to an 
event more glorious and benefLciui than all the 
actions of this reign, the union between Scotland 
and England. This had fi^quently been at« 
tempted,, and even so lately as the close of the 
life of William, but difiiculties and objections 
still occurred, to prevent its being brought to a 
successful issue. The Scotch, jealpus of inde- 
pendence, thought they saw in the projected 
union the ruin of their country ; aixl the vanity 
of having a parliament of their own, blinded 
them to the mischiefs that arose from this very 
source. At length, the real friends of ^ ^j 
botli kingdoms became sensible of the 1707I 
necessity of uniting, them under one legis- 
lature and one government; and having duly 
weighed and adjusted all matters in dispute^ 
both parties agreed to a definitive arrangement, 
the articles of which have ever since been faithr 
fully observed? ^ 

But to return to tliC war : by the prodigiouii 
exertions of the English, and the conduct and 
good fortune of the duke of Marlborough, Louis 
was so far reduced, after the campaign of 1706, 
that he offered peace on these terms : that the 
dominions of Spain in Itdy, should be given to 
the archduke ; that a barrier in the Netherlands 
should be allowed to the States, and a compen- 
sation made to the duke of Savoy, for the da- 
mages/ his territories had received during the 
war. In return for these concessions, he de- 
manded the quiet possession of the throne of 
Span), and the Indies, to his grandspn, Philip V* 
and the restoration of Bavaria to its native 
prince. 
These conditions were rejected with disdaiij 
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by the duke of Marlborough and his partisans ; 
ami so high did his grace's character stand with 
. the nation at this periodt that both houses re- 
newed their thanks to hiin, passed a bill to per- 
petuate his titles in the female as well as the 
male line, and cheerfully voted supplies to en« 
able him to prosecute the war, and to bring it to 
the issue he wished. 

But, notwithstanding all his grace's abilities 
and influence, which were strengthened and 
upheld by the ascendency his duchess had long 
tnaintained over the queen, a plot, which ope- 
rated like a slow pCMSon, was laying for his dis- 
grace. Mrs. Masham, a distant relation of the 
duchess of Marlborough, who had, from this 
connexion, obtained the office of woman of the 
bedchamber, was every day undermining her 
benefactress in the favour of her sovereign. 

About the same time, Mr. Robert Henley, 
who had distinguished himself in the late reign, 
as a man of independent principles, being api- 
pointed secretary of state,, and manager of the 
house of commons, solely by the influence of 
the Marlborough party, finding the queen had 
been prejudiced by Mrs. Masham against those 
who ruled in her name, availed himself of the- 
opportunity to urge his mistress to assert her 
own authority, and to emancipate herself from 
the control of party. 

So long had the duchess of Marlborough 
been used to power and favour, that, with all 
her penetration, she did not discover a rival in 
Mrs. Masham till it was too late. Stung to 
the soul, when she found the ing(«atitude of the 
person she had wholly raised, her grace expos- 
lulated with the queen in the language . of 
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wounded affectioQ i while the duke her husband 
and Godolphin her son-in-law, threatened to re- 
sign, if the intrigues of Mrs* Masham and Mr* 
Harley were suffered to proceed. 

Partial and indulgent as Anne was, both to 
the duke and duchess of Marlborough^ she was 
sfHrited en by her new favourites, to resent the 
supposed indignity which had been offered to 
her ; and though Harley advised her to tempo- 
rize, he strained every nerve to render the dukei 
and of consequence the war, unpopular* 

JBut whilst the tories, in conjunction with the 
disappointed whigs, were carrying moticms in 
the upper house, calculated to throw disgrace 
on the principal agents of government, a sudden 
alarm of an invasion from France, in favour of 
the pretender, or the chevalier St. George, as he 
was called, by equally terrifying all parties, 
united them all for a time in one common cause^ 
and thiis strengthened the hands of the existing 
ministry* 

Both housies joined in a loyal and affectionate 
address on this occasion : the habeas corpus act 
was suspended ; the pretender and his adherents 
were proclaimed traitors and rebels ; and a bill 
passed, discharging the clans of Scotland, 
where it was expected the chevalier would land, 
from all' vassalage to those chiefs who should 
arm against her majesty. 

A large fleet was equipped with the utmost 
diligence, and dispatched towards Punkirk; 
from which port the embarkation of the French 
was making under count Fourbin ; but the £pg- 
lish fleet, under Sir George Rooke, being driven 
back by a hard gale to the Downs, the French 
took the opportunity of putting to sea. So 
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ckMelfr hcwev^er, were they pursued, tTwi botb 
squadrons armed in the Frith of Forth almost 
at the sasM time ; when the French commander, 
despairing of success, and unwilling to try the 
issue of a batUe, taking advantage of a laud 
breeze, sa^ed away, to t^ great mortification of 
the chevalier, who requested, with teavs in bis 
eyes, to be set on shore, though fcrilowed only 
by bis own domestics* 

^ ^ Thus the nation was most happily 
1708. relieved from the fears of an invasiont 
while the duke of Marlboroi»gh, with his 
osual success, having defeated the French near 
Oudenarde, raised the siege of Brussels, and re* 
took Ghent and Bruges, which had been lost by 
treachery. About the sa^e Unie, the duke*s inte- 
rest was strengthened by the expulsion of Harley 
fmm the council ; and as th^ whigs continued 
zealous promoters of the war, which they had 
first instigated, his grace's influence seemed 
likely to be perpetuated. 

On the twenty-eighth of October of this year 
died George prince of Denmark, a personage 
who possessed*, all the amiable qualities of his 
consort, and who, if he had not made himself 
panicularly beloved, had never been unpopular. 
Anne was now in the forty-fourth year of he? 
age, without any surviving issue ; and, being 
very subject to the gout, showed all the incipi.- 
ent in&rmities of age, which were hastened and 
aggravated by domestic ills and public cares. 
Both houses addressed her majesty in strains -of 
affectionate condolence, and entreated her to- 
moderate her grief. They even hinted at a se- 
cond marriage ; but the queen modestly observe 
^ng, that the provision she h^d n^ade for th^ 
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protestant succession would always be a proof 
of her zeal for the happiness of the kingdom, 
forbore making any other reply. 

After the battle of Oudenarde, in which the " 
French had four thousand men killed and wound-* 
ed, and seven thousand taken prisoners, Lisle^ 
the bulwark of the French barrier, was invested. 
Prince Eugene commanded, and Marlborough 
covered and sustained the siege. The garrison 
was numerous, and was commanded by a mar- 
shal of France ; but nothing could resist bravery 
end skill united. The enemy assembled all their 
forces, and marched to the relief of the town^ 
but were only spectators of its fall. The duke 
then surprised the French posts on the Scheldt, 
and carried on his operations even in the midst of 
a severe winter* 

Meanwhile the duke of Savoy, by making 
himself master of the important fortresses of 
Exilles, LsL Fey rouse, the valley of St. Martin, 
and. Fenestrelles, had opened a way into the 
French provinces on the side of Dauphin^, while 
the possession of Lisle exposed that monarchy, 
on the side of the Netherlands* The finances 
of that kingdom were reduced to the lowest ebb, 
and despdr began to seize the court. 

During this campaign, major-general Stan- 
hope, with three thousand men, having landed 
on the island of Minorca, took fort St. Philip's 
in three^days, and in three weeks made himself 
master of the whole island, with the loss of 
about forty men killed and wounded. 

So many disasters humbled the pride of 
Louis, and he once more made proposals of 
peace to the Dutch. The States, however, re- 
fiised to treat without the participation of th* 
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atiict; whtn the court of Vienna appoin^e1df 
prince Elagene of Savoy, and Great-Britain the 
duke of Marlborough, as their respective pleni* 
pDtendaries. The demands of the allies, how^ 
ever, were thought so extravagant by the French 
courtr that, gathering resohitiun from de^air^ 
they published thent and thcu* own concesstons^ 
if4ien a new spirit at once: animated the whdo 
cration, and preparationa were made by extao^* 
ofxUiiary •fiforts, to resist the tremendous powcir 
of the enemy* 

The allies on* liieir side were cqusdly activ«» 
Ftondbm, whence it was intended, ta pcnetrats> 
into the heart; of Fcance,. was appointed to te 
the grand scene of action f and Masrlboroughi 
and Eugene, at the head of one hundred and 
A. D. ^^^ thousand men, prepared to open tfae^ 
1^9; campaign* Toumay soen kXh, andl the 
siege of Mooa was fovmed ^ but the Fr^^ncb 
endeavouring to throw succoucs* into that t^wn». 
brought on the batdeaf Malph^qiaet. 
> hk the night of the tenth, of September^ tte 
two armies arrayed themselves in oodear of hat* 
ttey and at eight o'doch next morning, one of 
the most furious contests, which had talcea ptac^ 
in this war commeiacedw The allies were i»« 
apired with the enthusiasm which a long tsain 
oIP victories had occasioned ; the French foogbt 
for the defenoK of every thing which could ani« 
mate a geaeroua peof^.. After pcodigks of 
wUofir on both side% the French general kmntt 
it advisable to dmw off his fovces, lescving the 
victors only masters of the field, which w^ 
covered with fort^ thousand men, comprehends 
iftg the wounded and the slain*. The loss on 
both sides wa# isaaxneBse ; but the good fbrtuo^ 
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j>F Marlborough still remained imbrokea* Mons 
surrendered soon after, .and with this achieve^ 
n>ent tlie campaign ended. Some attempts ^ 
negociatton were again made by Louis ; but in 
proportion as he made concessionft) the allies rose 
in their demaodB* 

During the preceding winter, an instance 4if 
heroism and intrepidity, almost unexampled* 
took place in Spain. The English regiment of 
Hothson, commanded by colonel Syburgh, be* 
iog beseiged in the castle of Aticant, refused to 
surrender, though they knew a mine was aboitt 
to be sprung. The consequence was, that the 
rock on which the castle was situated, was splk 
by the explosion, and the colonel and sevend 
facers were swallowed up in the opening, which 
immediately closed ; but, notwithstanding this 
terrible accident, the garrison pei*sisted in its de- 
fence, till general Stanhope arrived by sea to their 
relief, and obtained an honourable ciipitulation. 

In England) the spirit of opposition to the 
•objects and principles of the war began to in- 
crease, and various artifkes were played off, to 
lessen the influence of the duke of Marlborough, 
who had for some time been supported by popu- 
lar favour. A successful war, though severely 
felt, seldom tires the British nation ; and it was 
now found expedient to blend religion with po^ 
iitics, in order to effect the changes which some 
leading persons desired. 

Henry Sacheverell, a man of very moderate 
talents, but of a busy meddling disposition, in ft 
jsermon preached at St. Paul's, on the fifth of 
November, took occasion to inveigh with bitter- 
ness against the ministry <, the dissenters, and the 
low church ; he asserted the doctrine of noa* 
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resistance) and declaring religion to be in das^i* 
ger, exhorted the people to stand up in defence 
of the church. This sermon being printed, wa» 
speedily dispersed over the kingdom ; and the 
ministry, sore at the reflections and principles it 
contained, complained to the house of commons, 
in consequence of which Sacheverell was taken 
into custody and impeached* 

His trial was conducted with great form and 
•solemnity, though neither the man nor his pub* 
lication deserved any other than silent contempt. 
After a hearing of three Greeks, which was a pe- 
riod of triumph and exultation .to Sacheverell, 
he was declared guilty : he was ordered to be sus- 
pended for three years, and his sermon burnt in 
the presence of the lord mayor and the sheriffs of 
London, before whom it had been delivered* 

Such, however, was the unreflecting folly of 
the multitude, that, though the principles of the 
preacher led to the slavery and degradation of 
the whole human race, he was attended wjth the 
voice of congratulation and respect ; and^those 
who would not join in the cry of " the church 
and Sacheverell,? were insulted and knocked 
down. These disgraceful scenes were not con- 
fined to the metropolis, but extended over the 
whole kingdom. The court abetted them in 
secret ; and Harley, who had now gained the 
ascendant over the queen, having procured the 
dismission of the earl of Sunderiand, and a total 
change of men and measures, was eageriy desir- 
^, and anxiously expected by the tories. 

The fame and successes of Marlborough, 
however, for a time delayed the execution of 
the projects that had been formed, and in the 
faext campaign he took Douay, Bethune, S^ 
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Vetiant, aiid Aire, which opened a free ^ ^^ 
passage into the h^art of France. No 1710.* 
battle of any consequence took place in 
the Netherlands. In Spain, both parties were by 
turns conquerors and conquered. 

In the ensuing campaign, prince £u- ^ jy 
gene acted in Germany, and Marlbo- ^u/ 
rough was again opposed by marshal 
Villars, who boasted that his lines were impreg- 
nable ; but his grace entered these lines without 
the loss of a single soldier, and reduced the 
strong town of Bouchain in the veiy sight of 
the French army, which was superior to his own, 
and made the garrison, consisting of six thou- 
sand men, prisoners of war. 

This was the last memorable military service 
performed by thp duke of Marlborough. Harley 
and Bollingbroke, having supplanted him in 
the queen's fiivour, took every method which. 
malice and envy could suggest, to exasperate 
the nation i^lnst the duke, who had so nobly 
supported its glory ; and who in the course of 
•ten victorious campaigns, had the honour of 
receiving as many times the thanks of parlia- 
ment. When his enemies, however, came into 
the ministry, that very parliament voted, by a 
large majority, that some of his practices had 
been unwarrantable and illegal ; and on the 
strength of th^se- resolutions, originating solely 
from party motives, the queen dismissed him 
from ail his employments, and the command 
was given to the duke of Ormond. 

Of Mariborough it may be said, that he never 
laid »ege to a town which he did not take, or 
fought a battle which he did not win. His un- 
derstanding was as injurious to France as his 
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arms. At St. JsmeB's, be was a perfeet collie 
tier ; the head of a party in pariiament, and^ iq 
Ibreign countries) one of the ablest negociaton 
that any age had produced. His address W9ss 
such, that Fagal, secretary of the States-Genend^ 
declared, that though his masters had of^n re- 
solved to oppose what the duke waa to lay before 
them, yet his art was such that he ever brought 
them into his measure* 

By the death of Joseph, en^ror of Germany^ 
his brother Charles became possessed of all th€ 
hereditary states of the empire ; and soon afteis 
being elected emperor, the object of the war was 
certainly changed ; for, had he 'been allowed to 
retain the dominion of Spain with the empirai 
that balance of power, for the maintenance of 
which so much blood had b^n spih, would hare 
been effectually destroyed* 

The queen, therefore, availed her^lf of thaa 
ph>pttious incident for making amicable propo- 
sitions ; and a congress was appointed to meet 
at Utrecht* After negociations, which were 
long carried bn at that place, peace was signed* 
March 31, 1713, by all the belligerent powers, 
except the emperor. By the treaty cff Utreciiti 
Spain and the Indiea^iVere confirmed to PhiHp { 
but the Netherlands and the Spanish dominions 
in Italy were separated from that monarchy. 
Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, were bestowml 
upon the emperor ; and Sicily, with the title xjf 
king, was given to the duke of Safvoy. The 
Dutch had a barrier assigned them against 
France in the Netherlands ; while all that Great* 
Britain gained, after so many splendid victories^ 
was the demolition of Dunkirk, anid the posaei** 
sion of Gibraltar and Minorca* 

Tk» whijcs canvassed this treatjr , V9ith muck 
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•everity* white) on the other hand, the tories ex« 
idted it to the skies* The divisionsi howeveri 
which took pisice on this occasion, kept the na^ 
tion in a continual ferment, and it was not long 
before the very friends of tiie peace split into 
{actions. The ambition of St« John, lord visr 
fount fioUingbroke, wouid.not suffer him to act 
n second part under Harley, now earl of Oxford 
und Mortimer $ and rvtra/ Masham having 
quaiTelled with the latter, prejudiced the queen 
Against him* Marlborough had previously re* 
lired to the continents where he was received 
wkh that gratitude and respect which had been 
denied him at home ; and thus the ministry^ 
having nothing to fear from others? fell out 
nmong themselves* 

The queen, harassed with discordant counsels, 
Mid perceiving her constitution giving way, it 
is said, began to Ibrm real designs of securing 
<he succession to her brother. Oxford, either 
from timidity or principle, entered very coldly 
into the queen's views, and probably betrayed 
her to the whigs ; while BoUingbrdLe, turning her 
prejudices to his own advantage, encouraged her 
»ith the most flattering hope^ of success* 
. Oxfond, no longer the obsequious complfimt 
minister, but the turbulent, factious partisan^ 
became very ungrateful to the queen, who, not^ 
withstanding her natural easiness of disposition, 
was determined to break with him. Accordingly, 
after a very acrimcmious dialqgue hi^d passed be- 
tween him and Mrs* Masham, on the 27th of July^ 
he was deprived of his badge of ofiice ; but, as no 
provision had been made for supplying his place, 
confusion and disorder took place at court. 
• The &tigue of attending a long cabinet coimr 
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dl held on this occasioii, and the akercftt^nf 

ivhich passed betvreen the ministers at the boards 

60 agitated and affected the queen's spirits^ that 

^he was immediately seized with an apoplectic 

disorder, from which she never recovered* In 

A jy ^ transient interval of recollection, she 

liu! delivered the treasurer's staff to the duke 

of Shrewsbur3r, and died at Kensington 

t>n Sunday, August 1, in the fiftieth year of her 

age, and the thirteenth of her rdgn. 

Anne was of the middle size, majestic and 
well-proportioned ; her &ce was round, her 
features regular, her complexion ruddy, aiid her 
hair a dark brown. She possessed all the vir- 
tues which could adorn the sex in private life ; 
and, notwithstanding the violent party feuda 
which embittered her repose, and disturbed her 
reign, she was personally beloved by her people; 
Her abilities, however, were very unequal to her 
high station ; and if the military glory of the 
nation was carried to the highest pitch under 
her auspi^s, it was certainly not owing to her 
personal conduct or counsels. Yet it must be 
allowed that her intentions weregood^ and that 
the vices of her government were the vices of 
those by whom she was influenced, while her 
virtues were all her own. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Jhe Reign of George L 

H/iD Providence granted a longer life to 
Anne, and the daring and ambitious St. 
John continued to influence her councils^ there 
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seems reason to suppose that attempts would 
have been made to restore the hereditary linej 
but the sudden d^atb of the queen, by destroying 
the hopes of the Jacobites, put an end to their 
present machinations, and thus i^moved the 
fears and apprehensions of the M^higs. 

Agreeably to the act of settlement j^ jy 
passed in the reign of William, Gjcorge I. nu. 
elector of Hanover, maternally descend- 
ed from Elizabeth, daughter qf James I. was 
proclaimed king in du^ form the very day of 
Anne's decease, and the submission of the three 
kingdoms was as universal, as if no pretended 
claim to the crawn had existed^ 

In about six weeks, the impatience of the 
people wa9 gratified with the presence of theic 
new sovereign, who landed at Greenwich, where 
he was rrceived by the lords of the regency 5 two 
days after, he made his public entry into London^ 
and was crowned on the 1 Uh of October fol- 
lowing. 

The hopes and fears of both paities ran high 
on the accessiiMi of George, but his jtoajesty soon 
relieved them from this state of anxiety, by an 
instantaneous and total change in all the im- 
portant offices under goveniment* The duke 
pf Marlborough, who had just returned from a 
voluntary exile, was restored to lus former posts^ 
with several new appointments ; the earl of Not-^ 
iingham was declared president of the council^ 
the great seal was given to lord Cowper, the 
privy seal to the earl of Wharton, and the vico- 
royalty of Ireland to the earl of Sunderland. 

At the same time, lord Townsend and Mr* 
S(#nhope were appointed secretaries of statc^ 
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Mr- Pultcney secretary at war, and Mr. Wal- 
pole, who had undertaken to manage the house 
of commons, was made paymaster to the arroy,^ 
The post of secretary for Scotland was bestowed 
on the duke of Montrose, and the duke of Ar- 
gyle was made commander in chief of the forces 
in that country* 

Thus the whigs obtained an ascendency, 
both in and out of parliament ; but instead of 
attacking their enemies, the tories, on the ge* 
neral grounds of dieir conduct, which had been 
very culpable, they erected their batteries solely 
against the peace which they had concluded* 
The earl of Oxford, the duke of Ormond, the 
earl of Strafibrd, and viscount St. John, w^re 
impeached on account of the parts they had 
acted in this, affsur. Ormond and St. . John 
fled ; but though Oxford, Prior, and some others, 
were excepted out of the act oi grace^ they all 
escaped punishment ; so fearful are persons in 
power of establishing a precedent, which may 
sometimes be turned against themselves. 

The cb^^g^s in the administration had been 
effected without any direct oppositkMi ; but 
when the first emotions of fear or of duty had 
subsided, the malcontents of the Jacobite and 
tory factions broke out into various acts of se* 
dition and not in the metropolis. From London 
the infection gradually spread to the more dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom, where insurrec^ons be- 
came general, though fortunately without con- 
cert. 

The commons, dreading the rising spirit of 
revoltf addressed his majesty to take vigorous 
measures for suppressing the rioters ; th^ habeas 
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corpus act was suspended, and a new act was 
passed} bf which it was decreed, that if any 
.persons, to the nufnber of twelve, unlawfully as- 
sembled, should continue together one hour 
after having been required to disperse by a 
justice of the peace or other officer, and had 
heard the proclamation against riot« read in 
public, they should be deemed guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

From England the prevailing discontents 
were speedily communicated to Scotland, where 
the union had hitherto remained unpopular. 
The English Jacobites fomented this aversion ; 
and a correspondence being established between 
the disaffected of both kingdoms, the chevalier 
de St. George was flattered with the hopes of 
seeing a majority in both nations declare in his 
favour. 

The sudden death of Louis XIV. however, 
was no small disappointment to the Pretender* 
That prince had privately supplied the Chevalier 
with the means of fitting out a small armament 
in the port of Havre ; but the duke of Orleans, 
on whom the regency of tlie kingdom devolv* 
«d, adopted a new sytem of politics, and entered 
into the strictest alliance with the king of Great* 
Britain. 

The partisans of the pretender, however, had 
gone too far to recede. The earl of Mar, as- 
sembling three hundred of his vassals, proclaim- 
ed the chevalier, and, on the 6th of Septemberi 
set up his standard at Brae-Mar. Then ^ -^ 
assuming the title of lieutenant-general 1715/ 
of the newly proclaimed sovereign's 
Ibrces; he published a declaration exhorting the 
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people to arm for their la\¥ful priace, and tbU 
wati fbllo\yed by a manifesto, in which the na- 
tional grievances were enumerated and aggra- 
rated, and redress promised. 

Meanwhile, the government of England hav- 
ing arrested the earls of Hume, Wigtown, and 
Kinnou], lord Deskford, and Lockhart of Ckm^ 
wailh, these and other suspected persons were 
committed prisoners to Edinburgh castle* The 
bridge of Stirling was secured by the king's 
Ux)op8, and the duke of Argyle set out to take 
the principal command, while the earl of Su- 
therland sailed for the north, to raise his vassak 
in defence of his liege sovereign. Other heads 
of clans did the same, and thus it soon hecam^ 
apparent that the voice of Scotland was far 
from being genera] in favour of the pretender. 

In the north of England, however, the earl of 
Derwentwater and Mr. Foster took the field with 
a body of hoi^e, and being joined by some gen* 
tlemen from the borders, proclaimed the chevs^- 
Her in Morpeth and Alnwick. Having after- 
wards made an ineffectual attempt on Newcas* 
ilC) the insurgents retired to Hexham, and in 
their prpgress northwards were reinforced by a 
body of troops under lords Kenmur, Camwarth, 
md Wigtown. 

At Kelso the rebels were joined by Mackin- 
tosh with a body of highlanders, and the party^ 
pow thinking themselves strong enough to enter 
on action, Foster opened his commission of ge- 
neral, and having pix^laimed the Pretender^ 
marched to Penrith. The posse comitatus of 
Cumberland, which had been assembled by th^ 
Mshop, fled at the appix>ach of this smsil «»^/# 
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which advancing by the way of Kendal and Lan* 
caster, took possession of Preston, without oppo- 
sition. 

The career of tfie rebels was now stopped. 
General Wills, with six battalions of horse and 
one battalion of foot advanced to the bridge of 
Ribble, before the rebel chiefs received intelli- 
gence of their approach. At first the king's 
troops met with a warm reception, but next day. 
being reinforced with three regiments of dra- 
goonst under general Carpenter, the town was 
invested on all sides. 

The rebels now proposed to capitulate, but the 
general refusing to treat, they surrendered at 
discretion. The noblemen and leaders were se- 
cured, and sent prisoners to London, ^ome 
deserters were triad by martial law and execut- 
ed ; and lord Charles Murray^ son of the duke of 
Atho], was condemned for the same, but re- 
prieved. The common men were imprisoned at 
Chester and Liverpool, till the pleasure of go- 
vernment, respecting them should be known. 
. The very day on which the rebels surrendered 
at Preston, those under the earl of Mar, beinn 
joined by the earl of Sea&rth and his northern 
clans, attacked the duke of Argyle, whose troops 
were far inferior in point of numbers. A bloody 
battle ensued, in which both sides claimed the 
victory ; for though the duke's right wing soon 
routed the opposing rebels, the highlanders 
charged his left with such impetuosity, that they 
forced it to retire. The advantage, however, re- 
mained with the loyalists. 

In this desperate situation of his affairs, the 
chevalier, putting to sea from Dunkirk in a 
small vessel, landed at Peterhead} on the east 
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coast of Scotknd, December 82 ; and being con- 
ducted by his principal adherents to Fcttereaso, 
was proclaimed king by the earls of Mar and 
Manschal and about thirty noblemen and gen* 
tlemeu of the first quality. His declarauooy 
dated at Commercy, was printed and ciiculatcd 
through all the adjacent counties ; and after re« 
oeiTing addresses from the episcopal clergy an^ 
laity of that communion in Aberdernshim, hm 
made his public entry into Dundee* On 
-^^ ^- the 7th of January he arrived at Scoon» 
where he assumed all the functions cf 
voy&Uyi ftnd fixed his coronation for the 2Sd of 
the same month* A regular council was now 
formed, proclamations were issued for a general 
thanksgiving on account of his safe arrival* a 
convention of the states was summoned, and aS 
fencible men were ordei'ed to repair to his stand* 
ard. 

This dream of royalty, however, was of shoit 
duration. The duke of Ormond, having in vain 
tried to raise the people on the western ooast^ 
and the Jacobites finding themselves destitute of 
money, arms« and every thing necessary for war; 
and besides, beginning to be hemmed in en «H. 
tides by the king's troops, it was determined in a 
grand council, notwithstanding a pathetic ha^ 
tangue from the Chevalier, to abandon the enter* 
prise. Thus deserted, and hotly pursued by tbe 
duke of Argyle, the Pretender was glad to em-. 
bark on board a French ship which lay tn the 
^ harbour of Montrose, from which he sailed to 
France, accompanied by Mar, Melford, Drum* 
mond, Bulkeley, and several other persons of 
distinction. 
Th^ rebellion being thus aupprcsscd^lrapeadu 
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icfeitis werfe sent from the o^ifmKjfis against the 
Bobility who bad beoi engaged in thfs afiair ; 
iHit of the leadenh the carls of Dervreatwater and 
Kenmure aione suffered death, and only a small 
number of those of the lower ranks were exedut- 
ed» in eoni{»arison with the number who were 
found guilty. About one thousand who sub* 
mitted to the royal mercy petitioned for trans^ 
portation^ which being granted, they were ship* 
^d for America* 

In order to give stability to govern- ^ j^ 
ment, on the 10th of April, the duke of . jt}]^* 
Devonshire brought a bill into the hoitse 
of lords for enlarging the continuance of parHa- 
inent, which was supported by all the whig 
f>arty $ and though it met with a strenuous oppo- 
sition from the earls of Nottingham, Abingdon, 
and Pawlett, it pasised by a large majority* In 
the lower house it met with the same success ; 
atid thus the duraticai of parliament was pro- 
longed from three to seven years, by the deci- 
sion of that body alone which derived most bene- 
fit from the measure* 

The next important event which presents itself 
ill this reign, is the sudden rise, and as sudden fall, 
of. the South Sea company, which had been in- 
corporated in the eleventh year of queen Anne* 

In the year 1739, on the royal recommenda- 
tion to the commons to take the national debt into 
their consideration^ a scheme was adopted to re- 
duce all the funds into one. The bank and South 
Sea company bade against each other, and the 
^^rms offered by the latter were so advantageous 
that government closed with them* 

The stock of the company, in consequence, 
«009 rose fsom 1 $0 to 400 ; and .though the Mis« 
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^ ^ sitippi bobble of Law had onlf burst th* 

17120' preceding^ year, and ruined half the peo- 
pie of property in France, so infatiiated 
were the people of England, that the example 
did not operate in the least as a warning. 

It is said that sir John Blount, who had been 
bred a scrivener, was the person who projected 
this South Sea scheme* This man, backed by at 
few adherents of very moderate talents, first im* 
posed on the majority of the directors of the 
South Sea company, and then on the whole na« 
lion. 

The tricks of the stock exchange, though so 
often detected, still impose on a number of cre- 
dulous individuals ; but at this period a general 
madness seems to have seized all ranks, and the 
wisest had little reason to laugh at his shallow 
neighbour. The most contemptible impositions 
were set down for facts ; the most ridiculous re- 
ports of interested individuals, reinforced by 
the general delusion, assisted the conspiracy, by 
holding out the idea that Port iMahon aiid Gi- 
braltar were to be exchanged for some places in 
Peru, by which means the English trade to the 
South Seas would be protected and enlai*ged : the 
•directors of the company having opened their 
books for a rabscription of one million, at the 
rate of 300 for 100 capital stock, such was the 
eagerness of the multitude to subscribe, that in 
€ve days two millions were entered in the books, 
and stock advanced to douUe the price of the 
first payments 

By a repetition of the same artifices, and the 
promise of high dividends, South Sea stock at last 
rose to one thousand. Exchange-alley was daily 
iUled with an infatuated crowd of all ranks i but 
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Hit last the tide of hope began to ebby and iii 
about three weeks stock sunk to one hundred and 
fifty. 

Disappointment and despair now seized the 
minds of the numerous adventurers, and the cla* 
mours of the people increasing to a degree that 
excited alarm, expresses wei*e sent to the king, 
who was then at Hanover, to hasten his retui*n* 
His majesty was not long in obeying the sum* 
mons, and parliament being sitting, a bill passed 
for restraining the sub-governor, deputy-govern- 
or, directors, treasurer, under-treasurer, cashiery 
secretary, and accountants, of the South Sea 
company from leaving the kingdom* A bill 
was next brought in to disquaUfy some of the 
principal officers of the company from holding 
any similar office in any public company ; their 
books and papers were secured, and their estates 
were confiscated. 

The parliament having executed just vengeance 
tun the projectors and managers of the South Sea 
scheme, next concerted means for the relief of 
individuals who had been so deeply injured. The 
capital stock of the company amounting to thir« 
teen millions over what was allotted to all the pro* 
prietors, seven millions of this stock was ordered 
to be paid to the public, and the I'emainder was 
to be divided among the proprietors. 

Apprehensions, either real or pretended, from 
the machinations of the Jacobites, gave occasion 
to increase the standing army ; and an act was 
passed, in which forty-six articles of war were^;>, 
enumerated, subjecting military offenders to fine, 
imprisonment, whipping, and death, under the 
sentence of courts-martifil. 

By the act which settled the successioiv in tlxe 
Vol. XX. 3 I 
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line of Hanover, among other wise Hmitationit 
it had been provided, that England should not be 
obliged to engage in any war for the defence of 
any dominions not belonging to its crown, and 
that no person who should hereafter come to the 
possession of the crown should leave the reahn 
without the consent of parliament* 

The salutary limitations of the act of settle* 
xnent were now repealed, and its provisoes so ill 
observed, that a large sum of English money 
Ivas granted to purchase Bremen and Verden, in 
order to annex them to the king's foreign terri- 
tories. 

The Spanish king having taken Sardinia, and 
invaded Sicily, Great*Britain, France, Holland^ 
and the emperor, formed a quadruple alliance 
against his catholic majesty, upon which sir 
George Byng was sent with twenty-one ships 
of the line into the Mediterranean, where the 
. jy Spaniards had a fleet of twenty-seven 
1713* sail. On the last day of July the Eng« 
lish admiral came up with the Spani*. 
ards off cape Passaro, on the south-east point of 
Sicily, and an engagement taking place, he took 
ten men of war, with the admiral and rear-admi- 
ral, and sunk four. After this, sir Geoi^e 
destroyed seven Spanish men of war, and great 
quantities of naval storesj on the coast of Sicily, 
and Biscay. 

In return for this, the Spaniards sent a squad- 
ron? with ten thousand regular troops, under the 
duk« of Ormond, to invade England. Theaei^ 
however, were happily dispersed by a storm, and 
jrendered unable to proceed. However, the mar^^ 
quis of TuUibardine, the earls of Marischal and 
Scaforth) and about three hundred Spanish sd- 
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€iers, landed lA Scotland, where they were soon 
joined by two thousand highlanders, but beings 
attacked by general Wightman, with twelve 
hundred men, were entirely defeated. 

Soon after lord Cobham made a descent on 
Spain, and taking Vigo, his Catholic majesty 
acceded to the terms of the quadruple alliance, 
« principal, object of whichi^ as far as related to 
Englahd, was to exclude the Pretender, and to 
prevent him from receiving the a$3istance of thi^ 
French govemmentt 

Early in May, it was reported that the ^ j^ 
king had received intelligence from the 1721] 
duke of Orleans of a plot against his 
-person and govemm^t. In consequencet 
ii camp wait immediately formed in Hyde 
Park; the military officers were ordered tb 
Impair to theit posts $ the States of Holland 
wttt desired to have their auxiliary trofops ifi 
Yeadinesa to be embarked, and some sus- 
pected persons wer^ apprehended In Scot- 
lafld. 

Among the individuals who were supposed to 
lie implicated in this treasonable conspiracy were 
Atterbufy, bishop of Rochester, the earl of Or- 
fery, lords Grey and North, Cochrane and 
Smith from Scotland, Cbristohper Layer* a young 
templar, Geoi^ KeHy, an Irish clerygman, 
Cotton, Bmgly, and Fleetwood, Englishmen, 
mid one Naynoe, an Irish priest. 

On the meeting of the new parlia*; ^ j^ 
ment, his majesty, in his speech, deve»- 1722. 
loped the nature and extent of the plot, 
irhich had only been frustrated by a timely dis- 
«overy« To this formidable representation, Mr. 
Robert Walp(4e, the prime minister, ^dded ac:- 
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vera] pai*ticulars> which shdwed the dangerotts 
•aims and objects of the Jacobites* 

To corroborate the whole, an original and 
printed copy of a declaration, signed by the Pre- 
tender at Lucca, was laid before the house* Itt 
this curious paper the Chevalier expatiated .on the 
.grievances of the nation, and calling upon the 
people to assert their rights, gravely proposed 
that if king George would relinquish the throne^ 
.the-right heir, in return, would bestow on the said 
king George the title of king in his native domi- 
nions, and secure his succession to the British 
sceptre, whenever in due course, his natural right 
should take place* 

In revenge, a bill was prepared by the com- 
mons to raise one hundred thousand pounds on 
the real and personal estates of papists, towards 
defraying the expenses incurred by the late re- 
bellion and disorders ; and all persons of that 
faith in Scotland were called upon to register 
their names andj'eal estates* 

These pecuniary mulcts were followed by the 
trial, conviction, and execution of Layer* No 
evidence appeared, or at least was producedi 
for grounding any process agsdnst the nobles 
.who had been arrested ; but Atterbury, bishop 
of Rochester, had made himself too conspicuous 
to escape punishment* On the mere evidence 
of hearsay and conjecture, a bill of pains and 
penalties passed, the lower house against him} 
and was sent up to the lordsj when the trial com- 
menced* All that could be produced against 
him was certain decy^hered letters, which were 
construed as treasonable from a name in the di- 
rection of one of them, said to be a cant term 
for the Pretender* The oaths of the clerks of 
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Ihe postoffice were taken as sufScieht evidence 
of their being the hand-writing of Kelly, ama* 
BUensis to the bishop, and this was considered as 
a proof that his employer wai guilty. In short, 
the weakness, the insufficiency, and the contra* 
diction of the evidence were notorious to all, yet 
a majority voted in favour of the bill, by which 
he was deprived of all his ecclesiastical offices, 
dignities, and benefices ; disabled from holding 
or enjoying any office, dignity, benefice, or em- 
ployment in future, adjudged to be for ever ba- 
nished the realm, and all other his majesty's dcv 
minions, and ordered to depart out of the same 
before the 25th of June, 1723. It was also de- 
clared a capital ofience to harbour or correspond 
with him, without exception to any persons 
whatsoever, and every offence against this act 
was to be tried in any county within the realm of 
Creat-Britain. 

The puntshntent of the bishop of Rochester 
fieems to have been a Mow levelled at the high 
church party, who looked up to this prelate 
as their chief ornament and support. The whole 
kingdom resounded with their complaints of the 
indignity and injustice that had been offered to 
the episcopal order, and public prayers were of- 
fer^ up for his health in all the churches and 
chapels in Ix)ndon and Westminster. The bi- 
shop died in exile a few years after. 

The remainder of the reign of George the 
first presents little^ except a tedious repetition of 
intricate and contradictory treaties, most of 
which were inimical to the interests of this 
country. To enable the king to fulfil some 
new engagements with the kings of Prusski 
And Denmark, an additional number of seai> 
2 12 
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meii fOid land forces were voted by the conS- 
inons. 

Soon after, on a close alliance taking place be- 
tween the courts of Spain and Vienna, the king 
felt alarmed for his German dominions, and a ne- 
gociation between Prussia, France, and England, 
took place at Hanover, which ended in a defen- 
sive treaty for fifteen years. 

The hostile designs of Spain, in con- 

172? junction with the emperor, becoming 
daily more apparent, the naval and mr- 
litary force of the kingdom were put on a re- 
spectable footing ; and in order to cut off the 
supplies which furnished Spain with the means 
of annoyance, admiral Hosier was directed to 
sail to the West-Indies, with the intent of mak- 
ing prize of the galleons, which annually im- 
port the treasures of America into the mother 
country. This design, however, being divulged 
before it c6uld be executed, the treasure, amount- 
ing to six millions sterling, was tmloaded, and 
carried back to Panama. 

It was now asserted in parliament that the ob- 
jects of Spain were to place the Pretender on the 
throne of Great-Brilain, and to recover Gibral- 
tar and port Mahon. Mutual affronts and recri- 
minations followed between the powers at vari- 
ance, and the season for action seemed to be 
approaching. George entered into a more strict 
alliance with the kings of France and Denmark, 
subsidized Sweden, formed fi convention with 
Hesse Cassel, and determined to send a strong^ 
fleet into the Baltic to check the Russians, who 
were suspected of being in the interests of Spain 
and the emperor. 

Parliament gave its entire sanction to these 
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ifieasureft) and voted an adequate supply* 
JVleanwhile, hostilities were commenced agtunst 
the dominions of Great-Britain, bf the Spa- 
niards investing Gibraltar. This place wai 
defended by colonel Clayton, and after the 
enemy had lain before it for some months, and 
lost ten thousand men, they found it expedient 
to raise the siege* The garrison did not lose 
more than three hundred during this invest- 
ment. 

Early in the spring sir Charles Wager had been 
dispatched with a reinforcement to the garrison 
of Gibraltar, and sir John Norris, set sail for the 
Baltic, where he was joined by a Danish squad- 
ron. Every where preparations were making 
for a war, which threatened to embroil all Eu- 
rope. A stop, -however, was put to the farther 
effusion of human blood, by the mediation of 
the king of France ; and at length twelve preli- 
minary articles were signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries, by which it was stipulated, 
*' that hostilities should immediately cease, that 
the charter of the Ostend company should be 
suspended for seven years, and that a congress 
should in four months, assemble at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, for adjusting all differences, and consolida- 
ting the peace of Europe/' 

George did not live to enjoy the agreeable 
prospect which his successful negociations now 
opened. Being suddenly seized with a paraly- 
tic disorder, on the road from Holland to Hano- 
ver, he was conveyed in a state of insensibility to 
Osnaburgh, where he expired on Sunday, the 
1 1th of June, 1727, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 
George I. was of a moderate stature » his fea<» 
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tores were regular and manlff and hii counie. 
nance grave and majestic. He was an able and 
experienced general, and a consummate politi- 
cian* Though the rage of party was never 
stronger than daring his reign, he was allowed 
by all to have an honest heart ; and he wss be- 
loved by those who had the best opportunity of 
appreciating his worth* He governed England 
with great mildness, was an enemy to persecu* 
tion, and never wished to encroach on the civil or 
religious liberties of his peof^« That he felt 
too strong a predilection for his native country, 
Hanover, cannot be said ; but that he showed it 
too evidently at the expense of Great-Britain, Is 
a fiict which will not be denied* 

George L had been long separated from the 
princess Sophia, his queen, who never came into 
£ngland ; of course the court at St. James's was 
never brilliant, nor did bis majesty seera hnd of 
etiquette* 



CHAP. XXI. 
77ie Reign ^George IL 

A. D. T^^ ^*® upwards of a month after the 
1727. JL demise of George I. before that me- 
lancholy event was known in England* 
Immediately on the news being communicated to 
sir Robert Walpole, that minister carried it to 
the prince and princess of Wales, at Richmond, 
who removing to Leicester-house, a privy coun- 
cil was instantly assembled, and next day 
George H. was proclaimed kingi with the usual 
fiolemnlties. His majesty took and subscribed 
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the oath for the security of the church of Scot* 
landi as required by the act of union, and de« 
Glared his firm purpose to preserve the constitu- 
tion in church and state. At the same time he 
avowed his intention to adhere to all treaties 
which his father had entered into ; and he con- 
tinued all the great officers of state in their 
places. 

^George IL in 170i, had married the princess 
Wilhelmina Carolina Dorothea of Brandenburgh 
Anspachy and with her was crowned at West- 
minster, on the 1 1th of October, with great mag- 
nificence. 

In his first speech to parliament, the king pro- 
fessed a fixed resolution to merit the love and 
affection of his people, by maintaining them in 
the full enjoyment of their civil and religious 
rights, and by studying to lessen the expenses of 
.government in all its departments. 

Sir Robert Walpole followed these gracious 
assurances, by moving, that eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year should be settled on his ma- 
jesty during life ; and, though considerable op- 
position was made to this increase of revenuet 
by Mr. Shippen and other patriots, the motion 
was carried by a great majority ; and a liberal set- 
tlement was made for the queen, in case she 
should survive his majesty. In short, numbers 
who had been dissatisfied under the former reign, 
now expressed their confidence in the king ; aodf 
for a time, all parties seemed to be united in af- 
fection to his person, and in submission to the 
proposals of his ministers. 

It had long been maintained by political wri- 
ters, that excises are the most proper ways and 
means of supporting; government in a long wari 
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because they equalize the burdens, and render 
them proportionable to the great wants of the 
public. Ajajreeably to this idea, though covertly 
tinder pretence of preventing frauds, the minis- 
ter proposed, that a partial excise on to- 

f 733 * ^^^^ should be levied. This measure 
' met with a violent opposition, not from 
the consideration of that train of dependants it 
would produce, but from the dread of its exten- 
sion to other articles ; and the cry of a general 
excise was set up by the country-party in parli^ 
fnent, and echoed through the nation* The fer- 
. ment, in short, became so great, that though 
the minister had a triumphant majority of sixty- 
tme in the house ef commons, he was obliged tb 
wave the advantage, and abandon his scheme. 

In a future session Of parliament^ the 

^:j^' house having resolved itself into a com* 
mittee to consider of the national debt| 
that worthy citizen and steady patriot, sir John 
Barnard, moved, ^ That the king should be en- 
^3bl0l to raise money, by the sale of annuities, or 
•by borrowing, at an interest not exceeding thi^ 
'per cent* ; which sum, so raised, should be ap- 
plied towards redeeming the South-sea annui- 
ties ; and, that such of the $0ad aniiUTtants as 
Bhtv^ be inclined to sul^scribe their respective 
annuities, should be preferred to all others." The 
adoption 4)f /this measure he enforced with un* 
answerable ai^uments ; but ministry, unwilling 
that the merit of the plan should originate with 
opposition, set it aside, without being able to im- 
peach its justice and policy. 

In the course of the same session, an act was 
passed, subjecting the stage and dramatic writers 
to certain t^traiots* The number of play-houses 
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itas Hmlted, and all pieces intended for repre* 
sentation were to be submitted to the loixi cham- 
berlain, without whose licence they could not be 
acted. 

In the following year, the jealousy of 
the commercial part of the nation had flnP* 
nearly involved the country in war* Loud 
and reiterated complaints were made of the en* 
croachments of the French on the Missisippi, 
and of the depredations of the Spaniaixls on the 
9ntish merchants. A remonstrance was in con« 
sequence presented to the court of Madrid, and 
a convention was appointed amicably to settle ' 
the dispute : and) though the treaty of Seville, 
in 1 729, seemed to have adjusted all claims, and 
provided against all differences, this nation, ever 
eager for w^^r, wished to seek* or to find occasion 
fior a rupture. 

Walpole was fond of peace, and endeavoured 
to preserve it by every means that did not com- 
promise the honour of the nation. He therefore 
became unpopular, for the very quality that 
ought to have rendered him most particularly 
beloved* The Spaniards, probably, availing 
themselves of his known disposition, began in 
I'eality to insult and distress the commerce of 
Great-Britain : they disputed the right oithe 
English to cut logwood in the bay of Campea- 
chy, and collect salt in the island of Tortugas* 
The captains of guarda costas made a practice 
of boarding and plundering English vessels, on 
pretence of searching them for contraband com* 
modities, and various other acts of cruelty and 
Ixtjustice were committed. In particular, a Spa* 
tush commissioned pirate, having cut, or tore 
<# the ear of Qne captain Jenkins^ bade him carry 
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it to his king, and tell him, that the Spaniards 
would serve him in the same manner, should an 
opportunity present itself. 

These outrages were loudly and justly com*' 
plained of. Petitions from different parts of the 
kingdom were presented to the lower house ; and 
on sir John Barnard moving, that all the memo- 
rials and papers relative to the Spanish depreda- 
tions should be laid before the commons, the 
minister found himself obliged to comply* 

Every endeavour to prevent a rupture with 
Spain was used by ministry, and a convention 
was at last concluded and ratified, by 
f 73?' which the king of Spain bound himseU* 
' to make reparation to the subjects of 
Great-Britain for their losses, by certain stipu- 
lated payments, within a limited time. The mi* 
nister bestowed the highest eulogium on this 
convention ; but, with all his influence, he could 
only obtain a majority of twenty-eight, to an ad- 
dress of approbation* 

On this occasion Mr. William Pitt, who after- 
Wards rendered himself so illustrious by his elo^ 
^uence, his virtues, and his talents, declaimed 
against the convention, as equally insecure and 
dishonourable to Great-Britaip, and his arguments 
and powers of oratory had much weight in 
strengthening the ranks of opposition. 

In the upper house the minister was likewise 
tery haixl pushed, and it was with difficulty he 
stood his ground. At the head of those who 
toted i^ainst an address was the prince of Wales, 
who, on account of a family misunderstanding, 
had joined the opposition with all the interest he 
-could command. 

Too much anxiety always defeats its owa 
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^nds; and the Spaniards^ ^vho took cdurage 
from the forbearance of the . Englishy having 
violated the terms of the convention, there was 
no alternative but vigorous opposition* < Lietters 
of marque and reprisal were therefore granted 
against Sptun ; a large fleet was assem- 
bled at Spithead ; -the land forces were ^^3?* 
augmented, and an embargo was laid on 
all merchant vessels. Walpole, however, still 
held out the olive-branch ; but all his overtures 
for accommodation being rejected, war was at 
last formally declared.^ 

Notwithstanding the arrogance of the Spani« 
ards, they were but ill prepared for hostilities. 
Admiral Vernon having boasted in the house of 
•commons that he would take Porto Bello with six 
ships, was dispatched thither, aiHi actually per- 
formed this hazardous service, almost without 
4J!pposilioa* 

On the airival of this news both houses rea- 
dily granted supplies for carrying oti the war ; 
and by augmenting the naval and military force, 
■and by subsidizing foreign powers, there was full 
•occasion for all their liberalityr 

War, however, was not the sphere of sir Ro- 
ibert Walpole. Expensive plans of operation 
-were projected ; but, from want of judgfaent in 
the choice of proper officers, little >was accom- 
plished deserving notice* In consequence, the 
minister began to be attacked in the house of 
commons with much asperity : his en*ors and his 
misfortunes were equally turned i^ainst him ; and 
it was evident that his administration was vergin|^ 
towards a close* 

England soon found herself engaged in a 
firesh pursuit* Charles VI* emperor of Gemuknfi 
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liiid the last male sovereigtioftlie house of Atfft^ 
.tria, dying in 1740, was succeeded in his heredl^ 
^17 dominions by his eldest diaughter^ Mavkt 
Theresa, married to the grand duke of Ttiscany j 
b^ though this princess became queen of Hun>- 
gary, by virtue if the pragmatic sanction, the 
listless ambidonof her neighbours would not suf- 
fer her to-emoy tliose nghts which had been gua- 
ranteed by all ihe powers of Europe. 

Frederick, king of Pnissia, ypitng and ardertl) 
ivas no aooner informed of the emperor's deaths 
than he laid claim to Silesia, which he entered 
it the head €€ Itirenty thousand men. Th^ 
triector of Bavaria, at the same timtj infused tb 
acknowledge the archduchess as queen of Mun- 
l^ry and Bohemia, alleging, that he himself 
-had legitimate pretensions to these domir^ons $ 
and thus all- Germany being thrown inter a fiame, 
the arch-duchess made requisition of twelve thou- 
ilEmd men, stipulated by treaty to be fbmished her 
i3f England. 

In the present posture of vJSktrSi men- could 
be teas conveniently spared than money ; accotid>> 
ingly sir Robert Walpote moved, that two hun*^ 
dred thousand pounds shoukl be -granted in aid 
tb the queen of Hungafy; which motion waa 
^acceded to by a great majority. The events of 
•Ae war, however, were not equal to tl»e iraste 
tsf money for its prosecution^ Si» Chaloner Ogle^ 
4a his passage to Jamaica, with a fleet of one 
hundred and seventy sail, met with a terribie 
fBtoitn in the Bay of Biscay ; but pursuing hia 
toyage, he fell in with a French squadron, which 
refusing to bring to, a smart engagement en^ 
%ued, before it was known who the English were 
4tiiitendlng with. On the discovery beiofc^roade^ 
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hostiUties ceased) atkl the Fespecjtiv^ oomiMndecv 
reciprocally excused tben»sdv<ea. after a conude^^ 
able loss oa both sidea« 

On the arrival of Ogle at Jamaica, he joiDe4 
adoodral Vernopi who was now at the head of . 
Qt fieet capable of uudertaking any enterpriaef 
Ivid the season been favQurable ; bujt O^ ha4 
been dqtained till it waa tpQ l^te lo act j aod 
though au attempt was v^^ on Cai^hfkge- 
iu» froip sa»>e ui^fortuBate QiisoiHlemaeidiiMt 
h«i(ween the adiuirs4 and the geoerak U fiMted 
q( avccess^ with the loss of vmt^ men^ (die greatr 
e«t pa^ of M?b9px lye?^ ipaftry fs t^ tt¥» sfaso*; api 
the climate. 

. Another unsucq^s^. e^KpedUis^ t^ Ci^y 
finiah^d the loases ^d di^grac^ of t)^ cam« 
p^iH wJiich put thi? «atiop iotpi sjibi^h an itt 
hiun^oury t]>at a general el^ctioA takMBg placey 
liotwitlts^audlng ailu. the mini^tei^al ipflu^i>oe, if^ 
cf)\M not qon^umaf^ a, i|uf&ciex>fc .tnaicH^ty t^ ^ 
cv^^ itf c^ipi^kmaoc^. 

Qiji the me^tii^ of piarlianient) W a* 1> 
^9b^^ Wa^pole^i hqweY(;r, carried V^ 1^41] 
SKkli^^s tj9^ \h^ tlVQlii? ;. buit, 01^ trying ai^ 
election petition, he had only a majority of jsi^ 
V^CQ& in f^v^^r Qf fb^ miplat/erial, can<^d^*> 
The nesrt question of pQwer was d/ecid«4 ^gait^(^ 
hiA) ; v^vAi luiving in vai^ endeavoui^^ to \irm^ 
QT^r the priQ^e of Walea to his ps^rty) by th/^ 
2|K>st splenciid offers* whi^h were rejected witljii 
iQOntempt, Jl^ prudently meditated a retreat. 
Th^ l^ir^ adJQiu*ped both houses gf paiiiaxnei^t 

* Before the passing of the justly ft^WPu? Gr^v^le act, 
4tsputed elections were decided yather by vo^Si th^a by 
their ments; 
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ftr a fertnight ; and in the interim, sir RoberC 
Walpole was created earl of Orford, and re- 
signed all his etftplofinenti, after being a mi* 
fMster for twenty years. 

A general and frantic joy succeeded this 
revolution ; yet, if the character of Walpole is 
candidly appreciated) this country has seldom 
possessed a better or wiser minister. That he 
governed by a venal inflnence must be allowed, 
but those who suffered themselves to be cor- 
rupted were more to be lilamed than the cor- 
rupter; and when we contemplate his aversion 
to war, we cannot deiy him the tribute of our 
applause. 

In the new administration, the duke of New* 
. P castle and Mr. Pelham kept their for* 
J742* mer stations. The earl of Wilmington 
succeeded sir Robert Walpole as -first 
lord of the treasury, and Mr. Sandys was ap- 
pointed chancelk>r of the exchequer. Lord 
Carteret received the seals as secretary of state- 
for the foreign department ; and Mr. Pulteney*. 
who refused any official station, was sworn of 
the privy council, and soon after created earl of 
Bath. 

The people soon burst out into invectives 
against the new ministers, as apostates and be- 
trayers of their country. Cateret, who had 
inveighed with peculiar acrimony against conti- 
nental alliances, was now the open defender of 
such connexions, and sought to gain the royal 
favour by going greater lengths that way than 
his predecessor had done. One hundned thoi^ 
sand landmen and seamen were voted for the 
service of the year ; half a million was granted 
to the queen of Hungary, and the subsidies wer* 
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centlnued to Denmark a^d .I{esse Cassel. Se- 
veral thousands of Hanoyeriansi Hessians, and 
AustrianS) were tak^n into British pay ; and Sk 
continental warfare having been deterinined oH} 
the «arl of Stair Vf^ appointed generalissimo 
of the British and allied forces in G.ennanx* 

The king himself, accompanied by hi9 
younger son, the duke of Cumberland, arrived 
in June, at the camp of Aschafienburg ; but» 
by the masterly manoeuvres of marshal Noailles^ 
was soon in a critical situation. Pushing for* 
ward to join a bpdy of twelve thousand Hanof 
verians and Hessians, near the village pf Det« 
lingen, he found himself enclosed on all sides by 
tKe enemy, insomuch, that a retreat v^as imp- 
possible ; and had not the rashness of the duke 
de Grammont, by descending from the defiles 
into the open ^ain, given the British an oppor- 
tunity of fighting on equal terms, a surrender or 
total destruction must hav^ attended them* 
Noailles was obliged to quit his position, in order 
to support de Grammont, The French charg- 
ed with impetuosity, the allied army received 
the shock with cooj intrepidity. The king him- 
self displayed much personal courage ; and th^ 
French were at last repulsed, and obliged to cepass 
the Maine with the loss of six thousand men. In 
%|)is action the duke of Cumberland, who had pas- 
sed his noviciate in .war with great credit, was 
wounded. 

In September, twenty thousand Dutch auxl- 
Jiaries joined the allied army ; but lord Stair 
threw up his comtnission in disgust, declaring 
h.e would no longer lend his name to military 
jpperations which he was not allowed to direct* 

Ip the mean time, the French> wfeo iipw fee.-' 
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came principals in the war, proceeded with Vi- 
gour in every quarter ; but their chief expecta- 
tions were placed on a projected invasion of 
England. The mild and pacific Fleury, had 
been succeeded by the imperious cardincd Ten- 
cin^ who, judging from the violence of the 
parliamentary debates, that the nation was ripe 
for a revolt, thought it a favourable opportunity 
to enable the Pretender to try his fortune. 

Sir John Norris, however, appearing with a 
fleet superior to that which' was to convey the 
Ibrces from Dunkirk, the expedition was laid 

. P aside for that season ; but in the Nether^. 

1744* lands they had considerable success^ 
under marshal count Saxe, a natural son 
of Augustus, king of Poland, by the countess 
jRLoningsmark* 

^ jj Early next year marshal Saxe> ac- 

ri45i companied by the king of France and 
the dauphin, took the field. The alliea, 
commanded - by the duke of Cumberland, 
proceeded to relieve Tournay, which was closely 
besieged. Oo the 1 1th of May, finding th^ 
French army strongly encamped, under cover 
of the village 6f Fnntenoy, they determined to 
hazard a battle. Thougfi the attempt was con-> 
sidered as rather glorious than prudent, the 
allied army at first had the advantage ; but Saxe 
bringing up the corps de reserve, they at last 
were obliged to reti^at. Marshal Saxe? though 
lU of a mortal disease, visited all the posts in a 
litter, and perceived that the day was his own. 
More than ten thousand of the allies were left 
l)ehind ; the loss of the French was nearly equal ; 
but the consequences of this furious battle were 
all against the English and their allies* Toiir^ 
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nay sorrenderecl, Ghent and Bruges were cap- 
tured ; Ostend, Bendermond, Newport, and 
Aeth, were successively reduced; while the 
^Uies retired for shelter beyond the canal oC 
Antwerp* 

The emperor Charles VIL for whom this war 
had been undertaken^ was now dead, yet this 
di4 not in the least restore the tranquillity of 
Europe* The grand duke of Tuscany was de- 
clared supreme head of the Germanic empire in 
his room ; and, though the objects that first in- 
9pired the contest were in a manner changed or, 
forgotten, war between the French and the allies 
continued with unabated fiiry. 

About the middle of the summer, the preten- 
der Charles, a young man of a sanguine dispo- 
sition, was spirited on to risk an invasion of 
Qreat-Britain* Being furnished with some mo- 
ney and encouraged by magnificent promises 
from the court of France, he embarked for Scot- 
land 00 board a small frigate, attended by the 
marquis of Tullibardine, and some .few despe- 
rate characters. He brought with htm only 
seven officers, and two thousand stand of armsy 
for the conquest of the whole British empire ; 
end, as if fortune intended early to warn him of 
his folly, his convoy, a ship of sixty guns, was 
sq^ .disabled by the Lun man of war, that she was 
obliged to ' return to Brest. The Chevalier, 
however, continued his voyage, and landing on 
the coasjt of Lochaber, July 27, soon found him- 
self joined by fifteen hundred men, while he dis- 
persed manifestpes throughout Scotland, in order 
to induce others to join him. 

The rashness of this enterprise astonished 
Sarope* It awakened the fears of the timkH 
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the pity of the wise, ^nd the lojaltf of alU 
England appeared almost iinanimoufi against 
the young Pretender, Proceedingj however, to 
Perth, he caused his father tq be proclaimed 
kinjj of Gi-eat- Britain, and his army gained acMr 
accessions as he advanced* 

At this crisis, the king was at Hanover; 
The k>rds of the regency iramediately dispatch*- 
cd a messenger to him with the n^ws, and oflf r*' 
ed a reward of thirty thousand pounds for the 
apprehension of the Chevalier* Loyal addresses 
flowed in from all parts, and the former dis- 
contents seemed to be forgotten in the fears of 
the present moment. 

Sir John Cope, commander \t\ chief of the 
forces in North-Britain, advanced at the head 
of what troops he ?Quld collect to Inverness ; 
but the Pretender marched by another r^ute to 
Edinburgh, which surrendered without resist^ 
iince* Here he caused his. fkther again to be 
proclaimed; and fixed his own residence ii^ 
Holyrood hoqse, the paiace of his ancestors. 

Cope, receiving intelligence of these trans^ 
actions, hastened towards the capital, and, on 
the 20th of September, encamped with his army 
of about three thoQsand regular troops, near the^ 
village of Preston Pans, in the vicinity of Ediri^ 
liurgh. Next morning he was attacked swQr4 
in hand, by the Pretender, at the head of a» 
equal number of Highlanders^ and, in a few 
minutes, the English were put wholly to thei 
route, with the Ipss of about five hundred 
nien. 

Instead of pushing this advantage, however^ 
Chaiies returned to Edinburgh, where he wasted 
his time in $he idle parajsle of royaltj^, tiU \b» 
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constemacion which this defeat had occauoned 
was overcome. But being now joined by lords 
Kilmarnock) Cromarty^ Balmerinoy and manf 
other persons of distinction^ and receiving large 
supplies fro in France, the enterprise began to 
wear a more serious aspect; and he found it 
necessary to attempt something to keep up tb# 
spirits of his adherents. Accordingly, proceed* 
ing southwards* he reached Cariisle in Novem- 
ber* which surrendered to him ; and advancing 
fh>m thence to Manchester, he was received 
with some demonstrations of joy, but found a 
much smaller number ready to join him than hm 
expected. Crossing the Mersey at Stockpoot, 
Charks marched through Macclesfield and 
Congleton to Derby ; at which last place* hear« 
ing that the king had determined to take the 
field in person, and to erect the standard of 
England on Finchley-common, he adopted the 
sudden resolution of retreadng into Scotland, 
which he effected with all his artillery and mill- . 
tary stores, in spite of two hostile armies, oi^e 
under general Wade* and the other under sir 
John Ligonicr, which were stationed to inter- 
cept him. In this retreat, the strictest military 
discipline was observed, and no violence was 
offered to the peaceable inhabitants of the couQ« 
try through which the rebels passed. 

Th^ duke of Cumberland being now invested 
with the chief command, set out for the north* 
and Cariisle, which had been garrisoned by the 
Pretender, in a few days surrendered to him at 
discretion. Meanwhile* Charles was levying 
heavy contributions on Glasgow* in revenge fop 
the loyalty it had displayed, and soon afler 
proceeded to invest the castle ojf Stirling* Gf« 
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iiertl Hawley^ commander of tbi& kH^a ioxicea 
10 Ihul qusortcPf marching to Falkirk^ deicrnuBT 
ed to bring tlv» rebels to an aelion. The l^H* 
^ 2^ leis however, began the attack on the. 
1^46.' •evemteenth of January, an4 Charles^ ht 
the head of \m troQp9» gWing the signal 
t»iT^ th» fiTit vcHey threw the royal foifoea into 
cQofDMOR. The hon^ retreating with preiapi-s 
t£iiion« kn i^n tbc m&ntiy, and th« reoela fal^ 
lowing op their bdow, Hawley retired i& eeafi^ 
QiOD to Edinburgh, teavii^ part of th^ t^nts «ui 
^tUory in the hands ol the enemy. 

TUa w«a tte laat advantage of any ceosdr 
<l«eii£e whiqh the Fretender g^td- Thft 
duke of Cumberland^ wto had reached £din» 
b^sgh, put himself at the head of reurteen thno^ 
amd tw>ps, wA o^tanced to AberdecB^ tfao. 
TCb^ Ayiag M tbe way befnrehinau 
- After apending tome time ha refreshing his 
traops^ the d^^e renewed hit march, northwarda^ 
and ilk t^welvG daya arrived at the hanks of tb^ 
deep and fapid writer Spey« Here the fehela. 
might h»ve disputed his passage i but being 
withcMii council and without subonHnationi they 
lyiadeoe oppoatcion. 

At kt^gth, the royal general received iaforv 
nrntion that the rehds had encamped oa tho 
plains of Culloden, ahoot nine miles frem Inrer* 
Mia» where they appeared determined to give 
Ikbn battle. On the sixteenth of ApriU thm 
doke of Cumberland left Nairn early io the 
SkOKiing^ mA after a march of mnis miks, pern 
eeived the enemy drawn up in ordev of ba.ttle« ia 
tkirteea divisions. 

The engagement eommeniced about one 
f»'c)ock m the afternoon. The highlander^ 
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irastsng to their success at Preston Pa2Bs» nidial 
«n with their broad swords and axes ( but the 
royal troops being prepared for this mode di 
-fightimi;, received them with fixed faayontts, 
and kept upia continual firing by piatoons^ which 
did amazing^ execution; while the cannon 0^ 
the PreOendier was badly served, and ill directed* 
The highlanders, howeVer» stood the fine of the 
El^lish for some time ; but beina: impatient for 
a closer engagement^ about five hundred oC 
them attacked the firttish left wmg with such 
impetuosity, that the first line was disordered by 
the onset* Two battalions advancing^ however^ 
to support it, galled the enemy by a tjerrihie amd 
dose discharge ; and the dragoons under Haw»- 
ley, and the Argyleshire militia, at the nsmt 
titne pulling down a park wall, which guarded 
the rebels' fiank, fell upon them, apd made a 
horrible slaughter. In a few minutes, they 
wei^ totally routed, and the field covered with 
their wounded and slaio, to the number of three 
thousand. Immense numbers too Were slaughter^ 
<ed in the pui*suit, as orders had been given to^d* 
Jbw no quarter^ . 

..^hus, in one short hour, all the hopes and 
ambition of the Pretender simk together, and 
instead of thrones and sceptres, he saw himself 
a. miserable outcast. The conquerors spread 
tenw wherever they came ; and the whole sup- 
i^ounding country was one sad sc€ne of slaugh- 
ter, desolation, and plunder. Charles wandeiing 
from mountain to moimtain in disguise, at length, 
Jifier many escapes and dbtresses, found means to 
en^bark on boai^ a small vessel, which conveyed 
hitn in safety to Morkix in Bretagtle* 

The scaffold now gleaned what the sword 
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bad Bpared« Seventeen rebel officers were cs- 
ecuted at Kennington<ommon near London, 
Lords Balmeriao, Kiimamocki and Lovat, the 
latter most deservedly for his treachery and du- 
plicity, aiiffered decapitation on Tower-hill, as 
did the earl of Derwentwater, on his former 
sentence in 1716. Of the nobles who had been 
engaged in this enterprise, and who had been 
taken, the earl of Cromarty alone obtained a 
pardon. 

The same year that the rebellion in Scodand 
was terminated, the English made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on TOrient in France ; and in 
the ^Netherlands, the French not only gained 
considerable victories at Roucroux and La Feldt, 
but also took Bergen^op-Zoom, the strongest 
fortification of Dutch Brabant, which put the 
enemy in possession cf the whole navigation of 
the Scheldt. 

These advantages, however, in &vour of • 
France, were counterbalanced in other quarters. 
Jn Italy, the French having attempted to enter 
Piedmont, at the head of thirty-four thousand 
men, were defeated, and their general killed. 
Two squadrons had been fitted out, the one to 
make a descent on the British colonies in Ame- 
rica, and the other to assist the operations of 
their arms in the £ast*Indies« These were in- 
tercepted and attacked by admirals Anson and 
Warren, and nine ships were taken, with a vast 
quantity of bullion on board, which was carried 
in triumph through the streets of London to the 
bank. Soon after, the French fleet re- 
174?' ceivedA more signal defeat from admiral 
* Hawke, in which seven ships of the line 
and several frigates were taken. Forty mcr- 
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chant ships, with valuable cargoes from St. 
Domingo, fell into the hands of the English, in 
the course of this year. 

In Noveniber, a new parliament had been 
convened, in which the Pelhams resumed their 
stations, and the earl of Granville appeared as 
secretary of state. The king, in his speech at 
the opening of the session, signified that a con- 
gress would speedily meet at Aix la Chapelle, 
to arrange preliminaries for a peace ; and a few 
months after, his majesty communicated 
the agreeable intelligence, that the preli- ^^^' 
minaries had been actually signed, on the 
basis of a general restitution of conquests* 

By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in which the 
earl of Sandwich and sir Thomas Robinsou 
were the British plenipotentiaries, it was stipu- ' 
lated, that the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastella, should be ceded to Don Philip, heir 
apparent to the Spanish throne, and his heirs ; 
but in case of his succeeding to the crown of 
Spain, that then thestt dominions should revert 
to the house of Austria ; that the fortifications 
of Dunkirk to the sea, sliould be demolished; 
that the ships annually sent with slaves to the 
coast of Spain, should have this privilege con- 
tinued for four years ; that his Prussian majesty 
should be secured in his possession of Silesia, 
which he had conquered ; and that the queen of 
Hungary should be guaranteed in her patrimo- 
nial dominions. No mention was made of search- 
ing English vessels in the American seas, which 
claim seems to have been totally abandoned ; but 
with the exccptioa of gaining this point, it would 
be difficult to say what Great-Britain had accom- 
plished, by a war in which so many millions had 
been expended. 

Vol. XX. 2 L 
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Though war had ceased in Eurbpc, both the 
En^ish and French carried on hestilities in the 
East and West-Indies ; but these infractions of 
treaty being composed, the English ministiy at- 
tempted to alleviate the evils resulting from a 
long warfare, by encouraging the fisheries, and 
adopting other commercial regulations; 

The prince of Wales, who by a wise policy 
bad endeared himself to men of genius and ta- 
lents of all ranks, occaTsloned Bollingbroke*a 
celebrated pamphlet, containing the picture of 
a « patriot king ;'* but the hopes which his royal ^ 
highness had inspired, were suddenly and fatal^ 
blasted by his premature death, after a short 
illness, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
A* ^- He had married Augusta, princess of 
^^^^' Saxe Gotha, by whom he left several 
children, and to wliose care he committed their 
education. 

Several nations on the continent, having re- 
foimied their calendar under the auspices of pope 
Gregoiy the thirteenth, and much confusion in 
mercantile transactions arising from the varia- 
tion, the British parliament decreed, that the 
new year should commence agreeably to the 
Gregorian i-eform, and that eleven intermediate 
nominal days, between the second and fourteenth 
of September, should be omitted, so that 
^'^' the day succeeding the second, should he 
called and accounted the fourteenth. 
Mr. Pelham, who died in the meridiaa 
A. D. of his life and reputation, and was es* 
^'^^ * teemed and lamented both by his sove- 
reign and the nation, was, after a short interval, 
succeeded by Mr. Legge, as chancellor of the 
e^tchequer. 
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When parliament met next sesaion, a ^^ j^^ 
ynessage was delivered from the king, yi^] 
acquainting the commons that lie had 
thought it expedient to augment his forces both 
by sea and land) in order to jsreserve the peace 
of Europe, and tQ secure the just claima of his 
prown in Aipc^rica* 

In fact, as soon as the French had recovered 
a Uule from the late war, they began to erect 
forts on the back, of the British setUements in 
North America, and in 17^4, they made an at<- 
tempt to seize Nova-Scotia* To protect that 
province, admiral Boacawen was sent next year 
with a squadron of ships ; and the English per- 
ceiving that it was the intention pf the enemy 
to surround the British colonies, by t'(i^ing[ pos- 
session of the internal parts of the country^ re- 
solved to repel force by force. 

Orders were accordingly sent to the gover- 
pors of the American provinces, to unite in a 
confederacy for their mutual security, ^d to 
endeavour to engage the Indians on their side* 
Previous to this, ipajor Washington, who after- 
wards made himself so famous in the cause of 
American independence, had been deputed by 
the government of Virginia to the French com- 
mandant on the Ohio, to demand by what au- 
thority he had erected forts, and made settle- 
ments within the limits of the British Transat- 
lantic dominions* Be&re an answer could be 
p^tumcd, general Braddock arrived in Virginia, 
took upon him the command of the forces des- 
tined to act against the French on the Ohio ; and 
on the ninth of July, while marching . -^ 
through a pathless swamp, he was sud- ^753] 
^enly alarmed by a general fire both in 
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flront and flank, from an invisible enemy, ac- 
companied by the horrid sound of the Indian 
war-whoop. The van-^uard fell back, and hor- 
ror and confusion seized the ranks. The gene- 
ral himself, endeavouring to rally his troops, 
was killed by a musket shot ; the soldiers in- 
stantly fled, and left their baggage and ammu- 
niton in the hands of the enemy. 

Soon after this unfortunate defeat, however, 
sir William Johnson gained a considerable ad- 
vantage over the French and Indians, near Os- 
wego, on the lake Ontario ; bgt the British ge- 
neral was too much weakened even by this suc- 
cessful action, to proceed against Crown Point, 
the ulterior object of his expedition. 

On the whole, the advantage in this cam- 
paign was uniformly in favour of the Frcnchf 
except on the side of Nova-Scotia, which had 
been saved by the exertions of colonel Monck- 
ton. 

In Europe, the English were not more success- 
ful. Saxony and Bavaria, notwithstanding the 
subsidies they received during the peace, entered 
into opposite connexions. The different courts 
of Europe were now sedulously employed in 
strengthening their interests by alliances. Fop 
the security of Hanover, a treaty was signed be- 
tween his Britannic majesty and the empress of 
Russia, by which the latter stipulated to have a 
considerable force in readiness, in case the elec- 
toral dominions were invaded, for an annual sub- 
sidy of half a million. 

In the beginning of the next year, a 

1756. treaty was signed at London, between 

the kings of Great-Britain and Prussia, 

by which they engaged mutually to oppose the 
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Introduction of any foreign troops into the em- 
pire» This, though in reality formed against 
France, amounted to a virtual renunciation of 
the alliance with Russia, which giving umbrage 
to the Czarina, induced her to listen to the over- 
tures of France. 

On the other hand, the queen of Hungary, 
though she owed every thing to Britain, signed 
A treaty of mutual guarantee and support with 
France, and thus the hereditary animosity of 
twa rival powers who had caused oceans of 
blood to be shed, seemed at last to be terminat- 
.ed. ' Austria was as jealous of Prussia, as France 
was of England, apd hence this apparently un- 
natural association. 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, the most popular 
members of administration, opposed this scheme 
of politics, as ruinous and absurd, and accord- 
ingly received their dismission. The seals were 
soon after transferred from sir Thonias Robinsoi^ 
to Mr. Fox, to whom alone Mr. Pitt could be 
opposed for political ability. 

While these contentions were going on, a ter- 
rible catastrophe happened, which united aU 
parties in one common sentiment of humanity. 
On the first of November, 1755, the city of Lis- 
bon was almost wholly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, with an i^nmense number of its inhabitr 
^nts, while the survivors were exposed to misery 
and famine. On this occasion the parliament of 
Great-Britain voted one hundred thousand pounds 
for their relief; which does them more honour 
than all the millions which have been wasted for 
the purposes of war and devastation. 

iiG}^ spring intelligence having been xi^ceiY^i 
tih9 
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that the French projected an invasion of Great- 
Britain, every nerve was strained to meet the 
blow, and some thousands of foreign mercena- 
lies were called upon to assist this country, on 
the presumption that the menaces of France 
would be carried into effect. Whether the 
French were really in earnest is doubtful : but 
tl\e expectation of a descent drew off the atten- 
tion of ministry from a quarter more vulner- 
able. A formidable fleet sailed from Toulon with 
forces to invade Minorca; and when admiral 
Byng, who had been sent out too late, arrived at 
Gibraltar, he found that the enemy had landed, 
and were besieging Fort St. Philip with fifteen 
thousand men. 

Dispatching news of this circumstance to 
England, and complaining of the bad condition 
of his ships, which extremely irritated ministry 
against him, he proceeded to Minorca, and saw 
the English colours still flying; at the castle of St. 
Philip. 

The French fleet, under La Galissoniere, now 
appearing, Byng, whose force consisted of thir- 
' teen ships of the line and five frigates, while 
the Fi-ench had only twelve, and the same num- 
ber of frigates, formed the line of battle, ahd 
thi'ew out signals to bear away two points from 
the wind, and engage : admiral West, who com- 
manded the van, perceiving the inconsistency of 
the two ordei-s, chose to comply with the last, 
and steered that course which was absolutely ne- 
cessary to bring the enemy- to a general action. 
As Byng) however, did not support him, he was. 
olJiged to relinquish the advantages he had gain- 
ed, lest his communication^should be cut off with 
the remainder of the fleet* 
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The commander in chiefs fearing to be cen- 
i|ured for the error of which admiral Matthews 
bad been accused, in an action with the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, of breaking his line, 
determined to keep his own entire, though the 
consequence was, th^t it prevented him from 
fighting at all, as he was too distant to do any: 
thing effectual. As the Flinch did not wish to 
continue the fight, though superior in weight of 
metal and number of men, afler an irregular ao» 
tion of four hours, they bore away under an 
easy sail. Admiral Byng now made the signal 
for chasing, but the French were not overtaken) 
and next morning they had disappeared. 

In a council of war which was held after this 
indecisive engagement, it was unanimously agreed 
that it was impracticable to i^lieve the castle of 
St. Philip, and that it would be advisable to 
return to Gibraltar to refit, and to wait for farther 
orders from England. 

Immediately on the arrival of Byng*s dis- 
patches, admirals Hawke and Saunders were 
sent out to supersede him, and he was ordered 
to be sent home under arrest. Meanwhile, ge- 
neral Blakeney, the governor of St. Philip, 
bravely defended the place, till he had lost all 
hopes of relief; and at last capitulated on ho- 
nourable terms. A few days after he was re- 
duced to this unpleasant necessity, admiral 
Hawke appeared with a fieet much superior to 
that of the French, which had retired. 

The surrender of Minorca occasioned as much 
joy in France as it did depression in England* 
The ministry, irritated against admiral Byng> 
took no steps to lessen the odium which popular 
prejudice attached to him j on the contrary, they 
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were pleaded to find that his imputed miscoodttct 
exonerated them from blame* 
^ J. The unfortunate admiral was brought 

1756. ^^ ^^'^^y ^^^ ^^ '^^^ determined by th« 
court, thsit in the engagement off Mi»> 
norca he did not use his utmost endeavours to 
take, seize, and destroy the ships of the French 
king, nor exert his utmost power for the relief of 
the castle of St. Philip ; the punishment attach«> 
ed to which charge was death ; but as his mis«- 
conduct, in the opinion of the court, arose nei- 
ther from cowardice nor disaffection, they car*- 
nestly recommended liim to mercy* 

Great interest was made fix>m various quar- 
ters to obtain a remission of this sentence, which 
popular clamour had alone extorted from his 
judges ; but in spite of every application a war- 
rant was ^gned ior its execution. Byng, who ha^ 
on many occasions shown the most distinguished 
bj*avery, was not wanting to himself on this try*, 
ing occasion. Conscious that an error of judg- 
ment was his only crime, and that he was the 
victim destined to appease an injured and deluded 
people, he advanced to the quarter-deck with a 
firm step and a serene aspect, and kneeling, with- 
out pause or delay, gave the signal that he was 
prepared, when five balls passed through hi^ 
body, and he fell dead without a struggle. 

Notwithstanding this sacrifice, tlie tide of po- 

gularity set strongly against the ministry, and 
Ir. Fox and the duke of Newcastle, two of the 
principal members of administratioun determined 
to escape the disgrace of dismission by a volun<- 
tary resignation* 

Soon after, Mr. Pitt was appointed principal 
^cretary of stfite, an4 Mr. Legge was reinstated 
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itl the office of chancellor of the exchequer, 
which had been occupied by sir George Lyttle- 
ton ; but these two patriot ministers opposing 
his majesty's favourite scheme of conti- ^ , ^ 
nental politics, were dismissed from their ^757 J 
offices in less than six months. Mr. Fox 
was again placed at the head of affairs, who ho- 
nestly counselling his 'majesty to yield to the 
wishes of his people, the two favourite ministei*s 
were re-admitted into, administration, together 
with the duke of Newcastle. 

Public affairs were advei*se at the commence-" 
ment of this administration. An enterprise 
against Rochefort had failed ; but what was in- 
finitely more disastrous, the du'ke of Cumberland 
being hemmed in by the superioi* military talents . 
of marshal d'Etrees, was obliged to ^ j^^ 
capitulate at Closter . Seven, by which 1757/ 
Hanover was left in the iiands of the 
French, and the whole confederate army, amount- 
ing to forty thousand men, were clisarmed and. 
disbanded. This inglorious convention appears 
to have been the crisis of the war ; other minis-. 
ters directed, and other officers fought, and pio-. 
duced the most splendid events. 

In America, major general Amherst . j. 
had succeeded lord Loudon in the prin- 1758.' ' 
pipal command, and liis army was in- 
creased to fifty thousand men. On the 27th of 
July, Louisbourg and Cape Breton surrendered 
to the British arms ; and fort Duquesne, which 
had been evacuated by the French, was garri-. 
soned under the name of Pittsburgh, in comple- 
ment to the minister. 

A few months after, peace was concluded be- 
tween the British and the Indian nations inha* . 
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biting the plaina between the lakes and the Ohiq* 
The savages were probably induced to change. 
»ldes by the favourable turn of the ,war ; and 
such was the spirit of enterprise which now aniv 
mated the cabinet, that the conquest of Quebea 
was projected as the business of a singly caniF. 
paign. 

* To accomplish this, major-general Wolfe, whp 
had been selected solely on account of his talents^ 
was directed to undertake the siege of Quebec^ 
while general Amherst, after reducing Ticondc* 
roga and Crown Point, was to cross Lake Cbam*^ 
plain and join Wolfe, under the walls of the C4« 
pital of Canada^ 

The gallant Wolfe having arrived with hl% 
forces in the river of St. Laurence, near Quebec^ 
found M. de Montcalm encamped with ten thoi|% 
sand men on the left bank of that river. On th/Q 
last day of July, the British general mad^ dispof 
sitions for an assault, under cover of the cannon 
from the men of war ; but the English grenadiers^ 
from too muQh impetuosity, being thrown into 
confusion, no exerdons of Wolfe could recoveir 
the fortune of the day, and he was obliged to re- 
treat with loss. 

This repulse, however, only roused the ener« 
gies of his mind to a higher pitch ; he declared 
that he would rather die than fail of ultim^e 
success ; and a new plan of operation was conir 
certed, for landing the troops on the northern 
bank of the river, and by scaling the heights of 
Abram, hitherto deemed inaccessible, to gain 
possession of the grounds at the back of th^ 
town, where it was but slightly fortified* 

Admiral Saunders approving of this daring 
scheme^ the debarkation ^as accpinplished 
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Atftlig Hie night, With secrecy and silence ; but 
the precipice slill remained to be ascended. 
With infinite labour and diflicQity, in which the 
gallant 42d regiment acted a distinguished part) 
the troops gained the summit of the heights of 
Abnim, and immediately formed in order of 
battle* M* de Montcalm now found himself 
under the necessity of risking an engagement^ 
in order to save the city, and accordingly ad- 
vanced his men with great intrepidity. A furi- 
ous contest ensued, and Wolfe, who stood in the 
front of the line, early received a shot in the 
wrist, to which he p«dd no I'egard ; but advanc- 
ing at the head of the grenadiers, another ball 
pierced his breast, and compelled him to quit the 
scene of action. The wound was mortal, but 
before he closed his eyes forever, he had the sa- 
tisfaction to hear that the French were flying* 
«* Then," said he, « I die contented ;" and al- 
most immediately expired in the arms of 
victory. 

This battle was fatal to the commanders in 
chief of both nations ; but the advantage re- 
mained wholly on the side of the English. Que- 
bec was obliged to surrender, and at length the 
conquest of Canada was completed, by the cap- 
ture of Montreal, under general Amherst. 

Success indeed attended the arms of Great- 
Britain in every quarter of the globe. Fort Louis 
and the island of Goree, in Africa, yielded to 
the British arms, as did Guadaloupe, in the 
West-Indies, after an obstinate resistance. 

The British troops under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough landed at Concale, on the coast of France, 
«nd biimt about one hundred sail of shipping. 
'Commodore Howe took possession of Cher- 
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bourg, without opposition, and, after destroyis^ 
the harbour and bason, returned. Soon after he 
proceeded again, with some land forces under 
general Bligh, who landed to the westward of 
St. Maloes, and penetrated into the open coun- 
try ; but the governor of Bretagne, coming up 
with a superior army before they could re-embark> 
about fifteen hundred men were either killed or 
taken prisoners. This disaster put an end to 
those predatory expeditions. 

But it was not only by land that the British 
met with general, distinguished success : on 
their native element, the sea, they were equally 
A n. fortunate. Admiral Boscawen defeat- 
1*759. edM.de la Ciue, off Cape Lagos, and 
took four of his ships. This victory 
was soon followed by another still more import- 
. ant. Sir Edward Hawke, who had long been 
blockading the French f^eet in the harbour of 
Brest, being driven fram his station by a storm, 
Furnished M. de Conflans, the French admiral, 
with an opportunity of slipping out of port with 
twenty- one ships of the line. Boscawen, pursuing 
him, came up with him off Quibeixm bay, on 
the 20th of November, when a iuinous battle en- 
sued, and night alone saved the French from* 
total destruction. 7' wo of their best ships were 
sunk during the action, one struck her colours, 
and. two more were stranded and destroyed. 
The Soleil Royal, the flag-ship of the French 
commander, was burnt by her own crew, to 
prevent her from falling into the hands of the 
English. The French marine never recovered 
this fatal blow during the war. 

In Germany the war was carried on with great 
vigour, and the glory of the -British arms raised 
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%» tlie highest pitch. The enipmss of Russia 
4icceded to the alliance concluded between the 
courts of Versailles and Vienna; and the Jcing of 
Prussia was put under the ban of the empire, and 
4q>rived of all his privileges and prerogatives as 
a member of the Germanic body* 

Not daunted) however, by this denunciation^ 
Frederick, entering Bohemia, defeated the Aua- 
trians, and invested Prague ; but being repulsed 
by count Daun, was obliged to retreat. Mean- 
white, one hunted thousand Russians entering 
Ducal, Prussia, committed the most horrible ex- 
cesses, but owing to some private management, 
were speedily withdrawn. The Austrians, how- 
ever, having penetrated Silesia, got possession 
af fireslaw ; but Frederick coming up with them 
at lissa, gave them a signal defeat, and almo^ 
rthe whole province once more fell into the bands 
>of the Praissians. 

The king of Prussia was now the theme of 
4inbounded applause, while the ingratitude of 
the queen of Hungary excited the indignant 
dedamati^i of the good people of England, who 
had little interest in the success or the miscarri- 
age of either. In consequence of this disposition^ 
however, it was an easier matter for ministry to 
obtain a subsidy for Frederick to the amount of 
six hundred and seventy thcnisand pounds a 
year ; add jsrince Fefdinand of Brunswick being 
placed at the head of the allied army, obliged 
the French to evacuate Hanover. 

In the meanwhile, the Russians had agaip in- 
vaded the Prussian dominions; but the king 
coming up with them at Zerndorf, a terrible 
battle commenced, which lasted froni noon tilj 
.night, when the Russian barbarians gave wajf 
Vol. XX. 2M 
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in great confusion, atfid a dreadfol sfaoghtcr 
ensued* Soon after this, Frederick having form^ 
ed a junction with his brother^ printe Henrys, 
was surprised in his camp by* marshal Daun, 
and amidst all the horrors of daHcness and con- 
iiision, 'iras'obliged to quit the field. 

7'hus fortwnc alternately fcvonfed the Aus- 
ti ians and Prussians for a time ; but Frederick 
soon finding an opportunity of invading Saxony, 
without dif^uity made himself master of l>res- 
den, plundered the treasury, violated the palace 
of the elector himself, and, with a refinement of 
cruelty, compelled the Saxons to enli^ in his 
army und fight agaitist tfadr country, relations, 
and friends. 

^ jj In the ensuhig year, the French army, 
1758! nt^cier the command of marshal Contades, 
advancing northwards, took possession of 
Cassel, Munster, Minden, and other places, which 
alarmed 'the regency of Hanover to suchade* 
gree, that they sent off the archives of the e!ecto« 
rate to Stadt, in order to be shipped for England* 

Prince Ferdinand having encamped near Min« 
den, was attacked by the French on the first of 
August, and after a conflict, which lasted from 
dawn of day till noon, the allies "beat the enemy 
off the fiekl. At this critical moment, Ferdi- 
Hand sent orders to lond George Sackviile, who 
commanded the British cavalry of the right 
vrlng, to advance with all possible expeditron to 
the attack; and had this order been complied 
vrith in its full extent, the disorderiy retreat of 
the enemy, would have been converted to a pre- 
cipitate flight. The French, however, lost 
ten thousand men as it was, and immediatdy 
after evacuated Westphalia. A court martiii 
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beii^ afterwards heUl €m lord SackviUei he was 
decUred incapable of serving hi^ majesty in 
any cnllitaiy cs^»city whatsoever. 

In the De3(t c)ampaign» his Prussian ^ j^^ 
majesty experienced thi usual versatility x759.* 
of fortune* Thje Ilus84an3* having made 
themselves n^astevs of Frankfort on the Odert 
intcenehied theuaselves^ »t Cunasdorf) with 
eighty thousand men* Fredericks army did not 
aittoant tp more than fifty thousand, yet with 
thea^ he ventured to ^tUcH the enemy, and^ after 
a fiirious conQict o^ six, hours, he fcrced the in* 
Ui^nchments with great slaughter, and took se- 
Y^aty c4eces of ca^nc^* ^ The Hui^sian general, 
however, h^vi^g rallied his disordered troops oa 
m ewQ^neace, repelled tlie PmssiaRS in their ad« 
vanoe, and finally put thens to th^ route* lu^ 
this dreadful engagement, the UiHg^ h^d two 
hw^9 shot under hims and bi« doth^ wera 
^iced with musket haU9« 

la the eiurly fiact p( the engagement, after 
forcing the intrenchmei^ l^e bad dispatched ^ 
bjUet to the queen ^t Berliiii, ta iaform her, that 
B[i two hours mgire she might c;zpect t^ hear 
of a glomufi victory: but he siow found it 
ciq^ient to send her a 9ecoiid hiUet, oixleiing 
ber to remove with the myal fskmily, and parry 
' the archives to Pots^ain. 

In this bloo^ battJ^, thirty tlipiisand mea 
we»% left dead on the fieldt of whom two-thirds 
were Prussians; twelve generals were either 
killed or wounded ; and all Frederick's artillery 
feU into the hands of the enemy* The Prussian 
inonarcht however, gradually recovered his im- 
portance^ and winter coming on, the Russians 
retired into Poland, their old quarters. 
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Next apnng) the French anny under mar- 
shal Broglio* amounted to one hundred thou- 
, sand men. Frince Ferdinand gained an advan- 
tage over the enemy at Exdorf, and soort aftery 
assisted by the Britisli cavalry, Under the mar- 
quis of Granby, he defeated the reserve 
^'^' of the French army near the village of 
' Warbourg. Marshal Broglio, however, 
found means to make himself master of several ^ 
places in the electorate of Hanover; and the Rus- 
sians and Austrians, in conjunction, took Berlin 
itself, and lud it under contribution* 

In this expedition, the Cossacks and Croats 
were guilty of the most horrible excesses ; but 
learning that the king of Prussia was in full march 
against them, they abandoned Berlin^ and deso- 
lated the country in their retreat with the wan- 
ton malice of savages. 

Marshal Daun followed Frederi<?k at the 
liead of one hundred thousand men, and taking 
post at Torgau, on the banks of the Elbe, forti- 
fied their front with two hundred pieces of can- 
non. The Prussian army, amounting to no 
more than eighty thousand men, here came up 
with them, and as they had no alternative but 
to conquer or to die, charged the enemy with 
desperate impetuosity. Victory remained sus- 
pended, till general Zeitken circuitously falling 
on the rear of the Austrians, and marshal Daun 
being wounded and obliged to retire, his army 
was thrt)wn into confusion. The darkness of 
Che night favoured the retreat of the Austrians 
across the Elbe, leaving a dearly purchased field' 
to the Prussians, who, at the end of the cam- 
paign, were nearly in the same situation las atiH 
oomniencement. . ■ ■ - 
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In the session of parliament which open- 
€d in the month of November, 1759, lord 
keepei* Henley declared by his majesty's com- 
mand, " that as he entered into this war witk 
no views of ambftion, he did npt wish to conti- 
nue it from motives of resentment ; and that the 
desire of his majesty's heart was to put a atop to 
tlie effusion of christian blood, whenever just and 
honourable terms of peace could be obtained," 
This declaration was received with joy by the 
sensible part of the nation; but the successes 
which had lately attended the Britisli arms in- 
toxicated the majority, and rendered them in- 
different about the sacrifices which had obtained 
ao much glor}r* 

Such was the general posture of afiairs, when 
George the second departed this life, in 
the r^th year of his age, and the 33d of ^'^' 
his reign* Being at the palace of Ken- 
sington, his usual residence, on Saturday, the 
^5ih of October, his majesty had risen at aa 
early hour, as was customary, and observed to 
bis attendants, that as the weather was fine he 
would ws^k out* fai a few minutes after, being 
left alone, he was beard to fall down upon the 
floor, in an apoplectic fit. After a sliort inter- 
val, recovering his senses, he desired in a faint 
voice that the princess Amelia might be ^ent for, 
but before she could arrive he expired* 

George IL was distinguished rather for solid 
dian brilfiant qualities. His judgment and good 
sense displayed themaelves in the general tenour 
of his government. Though his foreign politics 
cannot be commended, his internal administra- 
tion de^rvts to be the subject of unqualified praise* 
' His civil and religious principles were equally 
2 M 3 
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liberal and just; and the supenor ntUdneas of 
the executive power meliorated, those penal sta- 
tutes which form the dt^race of oar judicial 
code* 

* It was a memorable declaration of this benefi- 
cent monarch) << that during his reign there 
should be no persecution for conscience sake.** 
Though subject to occasional sallies of passion, 
his. disposition was naturally generous and placa- 
ble. He was faithful to his word, and steady in 
his attachments. On various occasions he had 
exhibited unquestionable proofs of his personal 
bravery, and his whole life gave evidence to the 
rectitude and integiity of h\^ conduct* At some 
periods of his reign the political hofizon had b^a 
lowering, but his sun set at last in unclouded 
splendour, and he never more entirely possessed 
the love of his loyal people than ^t the time whett 
he was suddenly snatched from them for ever* 



CHAP. XXIII. 

The Ffign of George TIL 

GEORGE HI. eldest son of Frederick 
prince of Wales, succeeded his 
^'^' grandfather, with the unanimous con- 
gratulation of the people, who were happy to 
find that a prince, bom and educated among 
them, and who, of course, could have no foreign 
.predilections, had at last ascended iht throne* 
This partiality was increased by the youth, cha- 
racter, and porsonal appearance of the sove^ 
reignj and by his declaring, in his first speech^ 
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*< that lie g^ried in the name of Briton." Mean* 
while pariiament) with the general approbation^ 
voted the dear income of 8Oa,00OU for the 
maintenance of Ihe household and the support 
of the royal dignity^ in lieu of the civil list re* 
vent2es, which had be^i formerly appropriated 
for the sovereigns of this country|| 

This libersdtty was speedily repaid by render* 
ing the judges independent of tiie crown, which 
was justly considered as a ^eat accession to 
civil liberty, and by other grants and favoursj, 
^viiich originating in royal beneficence, were ap- 
predated as they deserved by a grateful nation. 

The first acts of the new king's reign were cal- 
culated to convince the world that the prosecu- 
tion^ of the war would suffer no relaxation, till 
an honourable peace could be obtained. Next 
year Betteisle, was taken, and the important 
fortress of Pondicherry submitted to the arms 
of England. In 1762, Martinico, hitherto 
deemed impregnable^ and some other West-India 
islands, were added to the brilliant list of British 
conquests. 

During these transactions, Mr. Pitt, with in* 
tuitive foresight, anticipating the hostile designs 
of Spain, proposed, in council, an immediate de* 
claration of war against that kingdom ; but 
finding himself in a minority, and that the earl 
of Bute, who had been governor to his majesty, 
had acquired an ascendant in the royal favour, 
this great statesman, disdaining to act a subordi- 
nate part, immediately resigned the seals, and 
retired with a pension and a peerage for hia 
lady. 

Lord Bute, Avho had been previously appoint- 
ed one of the principal secretaries of state) wsis 
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now j^upposed to infin^ace the decisions of 
government) but it was not long before the 
wisdom of the measures recommended by Mr. 
Pitt became apparent. It was found necessary 
to engage in a war wiih Spalnt ^nd the fail 
of the Havannah, of Trinidad, and Manilla^ with 
some lich captj^es, soon ^rewarded the exertions 
of this country. To counterbalance these losses, 
the enemy, united by the family compact, pro- 
jected an invasioli of Portugal, which had long 
been peculiarly under the protection of Britain^ 
and, in order to defend it, considerable arma- 
ments were sent thither, which tended to embar- 
rass the operations of England. - 

The general ill success, however, of France 
and Spain, sincerely inclined them to peace, to 
which the British were not averse ; and after 
some time had been spent in negociation, a defi- 
nitive treaty was signed at Pams, on the 10th of 
Febniary, 1763, and peace sokmnly proclaimed 
in I^ndon, on the 32d of next month. By this 
pacification Great-Britain obtained the extensive 
province of Quebec, East-Florida, West-Florida, 
the Grenadas in the West-Indies, and some in- 
ferior acquisitions. By the terms of this treaty, 
the other conquests we had made were restored ; 
and thus a war, which had bern brilliantly con- 
ducted at an enormous exix:nse, and with the 
Joss of many lives, terminated with less injury to 
the enemy, and less advantage to Britain, than 
circumstances seemed to justify and require. 
Warm debates took place in parliament, and 
animated discussions arose between political 
writers on this subject ; but the articles of peace 
at length obtained the sanction of both houses^ 
and the petty warfare of pamphleteers was soon 
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composed, though a considerable degree of dissa- 
tisfaction still prevailed among the people, which 
received fresh fuel from various events. 

The earl of Bute, under whose auspices the 
late peace had been made, had never beeh popu- 
lar; and the sacrifices which he consented to, 
however politic they might have been, tended to 
justify the clamour against his administration. 

About this time, too, the daring spirit of John 
Wilkes, esq. who sat in parliament for Aylesbu- 
ry, assisted to hasten the downfall of the premier. 
This man, disgusted at the ministry, published a 
weekly paper against them, entitled, " The North 
Briton,'* . which, while it was aimed chiefly 
against lord Bute, revived those national dis« 
tinctions between the inhabitants of the same 
Island, which ought to have slept for ever, from 
the time that they became united under one sove- 
reign. Churchill, the poet, employed his satirical 
powers to the same purpose ; and the ferment 
excited by those two able, but profligate cbarai> 
ters, was so great, that the earl of Bute ^ ^^ 
thought proper to resign his office of first 17^3.* 
lord of the treasury, and was succeeded ^ 

by Mr. G. Grenville. 

The administration of this distinguished com- 
moner, commenced with the prosecution of Mr. 
Wilkes, for asserting in the North Briton, No. 
45, that his majesty's speech, which he affected 
to consider as the minister's, contained a false* 
hood. ^ In consequence of this violation of sdl 
decorum, he was taken up by virtue of a genet 
ral warrant, his papers seized and sealed up, 
and his person conimitted to the tower. The 
business being tried in the court of common 
pleas, lord chief justice Pratt acquitted Mr, 
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Wilkes of the charge exhibited against him, and 
xeslx>red him to liberty} by declaring genet^ 
warrants illegal* 

The squabbles in which this demagogue; was 
afterwards engaged, and which he cQnducted 
with infinite spirit ; bis popularity, his dq^l with 
Mr. Martin, his prosecution for the ^' Essa^ on 
Women)" his retreat into France, his ^^tpulsion 
from the house of common^, and the various 
events coniiiected with his election for the county 
of I^^dlesex, la opposition to th.e n^inisterial 
candidate, cokHiel Luttr^l, though they kept 
the public in continual agitation for some years> 
ave now unworthy of being recorded- Suffice 
il to says that Mt» Wilkesi after serving the office 
of lord mayor of Londpn, was elected to th^ . lu- 
crative office of chamberlain of i\i^ city, and 
that duHng the riots of 1780, his fortitude apd 
presence of mind were of most essential service* 
In 1793, all the declarations, orders, ^d re* 
solutions of the house of Qommona^ r^pecting 
him, weve ordered to be expunged from th^ 
j6ttriials( of that house ; and though he soon nfter 
lost his seat hap Middlesex, he lived to an i^« 
vanced age, and died in peaceful icepose^ mor9 
the object of respect than during the height of 
bis popularity. 

The new minister, Mr. Grenville, possessed 
integrity and abilities, but he wanted ^ sound . 
diicriminating tudgment. In order to raise ^ 
mrenue bom the American colonies, he pro* 
Jeded t ttamp act, which, throwing the colonista 
mto % flame, was afterwards repealed ; but the 
attempt and its failure laid the foundation for 
that fatal contest, which at length terminated 
in the independence of the Americans. 
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His majesty being seized with ^^ j^ j) 
alarming illness, it was judged necesssry {tj^ 
to appoint a regency, in order to pre- 
vent the inconveniences of a long minority. In 
the bill which was brought in for this purpose, 
the princess of Wales was entirely excluded from: 
the regency by the lords ; but the commons r^ 
senting this marked disrespect to the king's 
mother, caused her royal highness's name to be 
inserted next after the queen's, but still denying 
her a seat in the council. Tliis conduct g^vin^ 
great umbrage at St. James's, the ministry found 
it necessary to retire from office, when the 
Rockingham party, as it was oiled, suj^died 
their places. 

At the head of this administmtion was that . 
tfuly respectable character, the late marquis of 
Rockingham. Though not very popular at first, 
fifid unfortunate in not being joined by that fa^ 
vourite minister, Mr. Pitt, they exerted them- 
selves with considerable effect to conciliate the 
l^od will of the people, and to forward the in- 
terests of the nation* » 

AH their services and good intentions, iiow- 
ever, could not secure their continuance in office* 
Possessing a great share of moderation in prin- 
ciples, their opponents effectuaUy • made head 
against them, and the duke of Graftal supplant- 
ed the marquis of Rockingham, while Mr. Pitt*. 
n6w raised to the. dignity qf earl of Cha^amf ^ 
strengthened the phalanx, by accepUng ^faf post j 
of privy seal. 

Mr. Charles Townshend, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, who possessed emi- ^mR' 
nent talents for business, but too much 
versatility vf temper, unhappily reviving the design 
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• of taxing thiK Amerkans, tliough taxation and 
tepresentsflion cannot constitutionally be sepa- 
rated, brought in a bill for imposing a duty on 
tea, and some other articles imported into the 
oolonfes. 

Against this design a general combination 
being formed of not receiving any of the com- 
modities thus taxed, from the mother country, 
the acts were again repealed, except as far as re- 
lated to the duties on tea. This concession, 
however, appearing to arise from fear rather 
than principle, effected nothing conciliatory ; the 
suspicions of the Americans were roused, and 
C9uld not be allayed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Townshend, being cat off in 
the fiower of his age, his place of chancellor of 
the exchequer was supplied by lord North, and 
some other changes took place in the administra* 
-tion* The earl of Chatham, perceiving his in- 
fluence lost, resigned his office of privy seal, and 
from this time lived unconnected with the affairs 
-of government, ^though he frequently took an 
ihctive part in the interesting debates which agi- 
tated this period. 

The flame which tiie insidious, not to say un- 
just designs of the ministry against America had 
alternately smothered and revived, was now about 
to break forth in all its violence. L.aws having 
been passed for quartering troops vn the cdlonies, 
•and for rendering the govemors solely dependent or 
the crown, the Americans, in order to show their 
aversion to the measures of the British govern- 
ment, and their determination to resist, destroyed 
a large quantity of tea at Boston, and obliged 
ships laden with the same commodity to return 
ifrom other places with their cargoes untouched* 
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In consequence of this opposition/ an act was 
passed for shutting up the port of Boston, and 
iot altering the constitution of Massachusetts* 
Bay and Quebec. 

In return for this violent stretch of power, the 
Americans entered into an agreement to suspend 
all commercial intercourse with Great-Bntain, 
till the obnoxious acts were repealed; at the 
same time sending deputies to avow their loyalty, 
and to supplicate a change of measures in regard 
to them* 

Their remonstrances and petitions being equal- 
ly disregarded, and the application of their agents 
to be heard at the bar of the house of commons 
being refused by a great majority, and every 
avenue to accommodation, except by implicit 
submission, shut up, the Americans determined 
to have recourse to arms, in defence of what they 
considered as their unalienable rights. They 
began to train their militia, to erect powder 
mills, and to procure arms, and instead of being 
supplicants, assumed a tone of authority and a 
threatening attitude. Indeed, it is probable that 
no concessions on the part of Britain would have 
been able long to keep them submissive and de- 
pendent ; but certainly it would have been po- 
litic, to have avoided a conQict with them by en- 
tering into treaties, which would have exone- 
rated the mother country from the expense of 
defending the colonists, and, at the same time, 
have secured all the advantages which could 
arise from a close and intimate correspondence 
with them, by political and commercial rela- 
tions. 

The ministry of that period, however, judged 
otherwise, and posterity has to lament their oli- 
VoL. XX. 3 N 
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ttinacy ot* Inftttiation. On the 'liiA«tl«i6tftti tft 
April 1775, general Gage, com mafMlcr in chief) 
having obtained a party to seize some military 
stores at Lexington and Concord in New-l'ng« 
land, several skirmishes ensued, in which many 
were killed on both sides, and the ro^l troopi» 
would prohahly have all heen cut off) had not n 
reinforcement arrived to their relief. 

The torch of civil war being thus lighted upf 
the colonists flew to arms, as if foy conceft, and 
assumed the title of ^^ the United States ef Ame- 
rica," whose affairs a congress were appointed 
to manage. This body of representatives to* 
standy passed resolutions for raising an army^ 
for estabK«hing an extensive paper currency, to 
supply the want of specie, aufl for stopping all 
importations to those places which still remained 
faithful m their allegiance lothe crown of Great* 
Britain. 

To particularize the muUi&rittius events of 
this extensive atkl sanguinary war, would hf 
exceed the limits proposed. Separate histories 
have been published of it, and it shall be our 
business to notice the most prominent ciixura<^ 
stances, and to mark the hinges on which its for'» 
tune feumedi 

A small party of provindals, having taken 
possess!, n of Ticonderoga and ('ix>wn-point| 
without any loss, found here a variety of mill* 
tary stores, which facilitated their future opera«*' 
tions. The arrival* however, of generals Howcf 
Burgoyne, and Clinton, with considerable rein* 
forcements, tended to keep up the spirits of the 
loyalists, but by no means damped the resolution 
of the congress^ who voting that the com pet 
between the crown tod^einbalntafits ^ Maasa« 
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^U$eit»-Bay wa$ dittsolved* recommended that 
provinQe to t^»Mfn<$ thc^ir chartered rights; and 
that they might secure Charlestown, ordered 
fpfTifs coo^iderahle woHm to be hatitily raised ia 
thp niyrhu on BunkerVhill Their intention 
bein^f discovered in the momingi a heavy 6ie 
f|X)m the ships, the flpating batteries^ and from 
iQop*8-hill, in Boston, immediately took , place* 
"I^hc? Americans susraiped this with gnjat firm- 
^eas* and were with difficulty driven from thisir 
^trenchments, by generals Howe and 
l^got. The action was eiitremely severe* yjrjf' 
and though the kin^*s troops had the tifli- 
fant4g«, they lost two hundred and twentysiK 
Vfktn^ besides eight hundred wounded^ including 
l^»apy officers. After this af&jrt the colonists 
llirew up works Qp another hill opposite, so 
U)at, the royal army was as closely invested as it 
^. be^n. at Qoston* 

4^boiit this time, congress 9Ppointed Gj^orge 
.'\^ash^ngtoQ general and commander in chief of 
llll the -Mnericao forces* This gentleman had 
acquired some experiences^ in the Iswc war, whjen 
Ik^ comn^nd^d different bodies of provincials, 
^isd bis condijyct and military skill fully justified 
.1^ partiality pf bis coo.ntrymen. They also 
^blisbed a v>sry an.im.aAed declaration, in which 
l^he reasons of their taking up arms were as* 
siign^d, and the objects for which they contend- 
ed, distinctly pointed out. A second petition 
to the king was tike wise voted by congress, in 
Vjrhich ihey earnestly breeched his majesty to 
%dopt some method of putting a stop to the un« 
^appy contest between Great- Britain and the 
f:olQnies» This petition, which was presented 
|py Mr. Penr^' l^t^ governor and one of the pcD- 
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prietora of Pennsylvania, did not even obtain an 
answer ; and the address to the people of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, though it made many pro- 
selytes, of course could produce no effectual im- 
pression, when both ministry and parliament were 
so bent on coercion. 

Whether these conciliatory proposals were sin- 
cere or not, may admit of a doubt ; but the Ame- 
rican cause was certainly strengthened by them^ 
because it was now found no alternative remain- 
ed, but humiliating submission or determined re- 
sistance, and therefore a considerable share of 
unanimity prevailed for the latter. 

Extraordinary powers having been given to 
general Carleton, governor of Canada, in order 
-to annoy the revolted colonists, an expeditioh 
was undertaken against that province, under 
. general Montgomery and colonel Arnold* With 
more courage than prudence, these officers at- 
tempted to take Quebec by storm, but being over- 
^powered, Montgomery fell, and Arnold, after be- 
ing dangerously wounded, was compelled t6 
make a prepipitate retreat. 

Next year, Boston was bombarded 
V77?' *^^ evacuated, when general Washings 
• ton took possession of it, and the British 
general Howe, whose troops were now reduced 
to seven thousand men, embarked for Halifax, 
leaving a considerable quantity of artillery and 
stores behind. 

Soon after, congress, in a solemn declaration, 
withdrew all allegiance from the king of Great- 
Britain, and assumed the stile and character of 
*' Free and Independent States." They likewise 
published articles of confederation and perpetual 
union between tlie provinces i while in propor- 
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tlpp 9» the pit^p^ct of b^-ingjpg th^^n $p HHibipi^- 
ision >y49 lessepeid, tbe arrpganct^ ^nd itifatuatiojci 
of the firiti&h ministry, ^t the head of vjrhoQji 
If as lord North, se;em^d to increase* 

An unsuccessful attempt was made upOA 
Charkstpwa, jn yirhich the English suffered 
considerably ; but ^bout the satpe time» general 
Ho.\ve ^t possession of New-Yorl^, while Sir 
iPcter Parker and general Clinton took Rhod^< 
Island. So^ne overtures of reconciliatio.n having 
at this time been made by general, and his bro- 
ther, admiral lord Howe, the Americans, in their 
turn, treated them with contempt. Indeied 
they wei*e not likely to be accepted, as they 
amounted only to pfirdon for such as would lay 
(io\yn their arms. 

At this conjuncture, however, the liTairs .of 
Ihe Americans were at a very low ehb, apd a 
'pore active general niigbt, by pushing the aa« 
yantages previously gained, have brought them 
to subinit to reasonable terms ; but Howe slum* 
))ered amidst his temporary successes, while th^ 
ardour and military talents of Washington, soon 
enabled him to repair what had been lost, and 
.even to obtain partial victories. At Trenton, hj^ 
surprised and took nearly one thousand Hessiaii 
iroops with their arms, who were in the British 
pay, and by a dexterous manqsuvre, eluded eveij 
littempt to surprise him. 

In Septembei*) 1 777y tyvo actions of some im- 
portance happened between the armies of gene* 
rals Howe and Washington, in both of which th^ 
ibrmer had the advantage i and soon after, Phi« 
ladelphia suirendered to the king's troops. On 
Ihe other hand, general Burgoyne, \vho had s^ 

out from Quebec with a well appointed may of 
rr . ^. 2 N 2 
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ten thousand men, in order to invade tht 
northern country, after driving the American* 
before him for some time, was at last surround-* 
cd at Saratoga^ and obliged to lay down hit 
arms* 

An expedition up the North river turned out 
more successful, under Clinton and Vaughan; 
but the devastations they committed only ren- 
dered the Americans more inveterate against the 
British name. Not long after, general Clintoa 
succeeded to the principal command, but in- 
A. D. ^^^^^ ^^ maintaining his position at Phi- 
X778 * ladelphia, he was glad to retire to New- 
York. 

The French, who from national jealousy had 
long viewed the success of the revolted colonists 
with a favourable eye, now entered into an alli- 
ance with them ; and so gloomy was the aspect 
of affairs, that the earl of Carlisle, William 
!Eden and George Johnston, esquires, were sent 
to America as commissioners to treat of peace ; 
tut the terms they offerad were rejected with 
disdain. 

Hostilities commenced with France, by a na- 
val engagement between admiral Keppel and 
count d'Orvilliers, in which no advantage was 
gained on either side* Some reflections having 
been cast on Sir Hugh Palliser, for his conduct* 
in this action, he recriminated by exhibiting 
articles of accusation against , Keppel, who was 
iried and honourably acquitted. Palliser, in his 
tum^ was also brought to a court martial^ and 
acquitted. 

Meanwhile, Pondicherry in the East, and St* 
Lucia, in the West* Indies, surrendered to the 
i^rms of England* Dominicai St. Vincent| and 
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Cretiada) however, fell into the hands of . ^ , 
the French, who assisted the Americans ]7'79/ 
ivith a fleet, commanded by count d'Es- 
taing; but their united attempt on Savannah 
was frustrated by general Prevost. 

Spain now joining France and America, took 
Kew-Orleans on the Missisippi, and closely in- 
vested Gibraltar ; while the combined fleets of 
those two neighbouring powers for some time 
rode triumphant in the British channel, but were 
afraid to strike a blow. 

Admiral sir George Rodney, being appointed 
to a principal command in the beginning of 
1 780, took seven Spanish ships of the line, be« 
^des doing other damage ; and after throwing 
supplies into Gibniltar, which was closely ^ 
vested, had three indecisive engagements with 
the French fleet in the West-Indies. Success* 
however, in general attended our exertions by 
Bea ; but even on this element, the enemy made 
^me considerable captures, chiefly of merchant- 
men. 

Meanwhile, general Clinton took possession 
•f Charleston in America, and earl Comwallit 
and colonel Tarleton signalized themselves in 
several actions with the army of the colonists^ 
as did the gallant lord Rawdon, who made hia 
first essay in arms on the American continent. 

In June the same year, happened one of the 
most dreadful riots in London which history 
records* It arose from the fanaticism of an 
association of protestant sectaries, who fancied 
that religion was in danger, for some just and 
equitable indulgences, that had recently been 
granted to the Roman catholics by the legislature* 
Several chapels belongmg to persons of thifr 
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persuasion, nret« pulled down or £turnt,'^ 0i 
some ' f the rioters being committed to Newgutq, 
the mob rose in ^ mass, and puUed down an^ 
»et fire to that prison, liberating the ^prisoners, 
who readily joined them in the work of mischie|. 

in short, the King's Bench, the Fleet, the 
. oiises of catholics, and of those who were sus- 
pected of favouring thein, were all seen at oncp 
jn a cQnflagi*ation ; and among others* sir Ceorge 
Savile, and the venerable earl of MansBel^y 
whose liberality of sentiment had liiarked hii3^ 
put to tlie vengeance of tlie fanatics, yv*ere very 
^reat sufferers. ^ 

During these disgraceful scenes, the rfiinistry 
4iee||>ed appalled, and the magistrates of Lon^- 
idon in general, except Mr. Wilkes, seemed t^ 
shrink from the exercise of their duty, i^ 
length, troops poured into London, and ordef 
lyas restored by military force Many of thf 
i'bters lost their Jives by the fire of the soldiers^ 
.or by the ^ntence of the jaw ; and it was witj^*' 
extreme difficulty, that lord George (jortloi^ 
escaped, for the yireak, rather than wicked part he 
had taken in this affair. 

The Dutch had long been suspected of assisjt^ 
ing the Americans, and as the States Genen^ 
/declined giving any satisfactory answer to th^ 
^ j^ recldmations which passed on this subject^ 
J 780. hostilities commenced against them, to- 
wards the close of the year. 

In September, the Resolution and Discoyei^ 
iretumed from a voyage round the world ; but to 
^he grief of every person, }^\\o respected wortfi 
^nd talents, without their captains Cook ana 
Clarke. The former, whose whole life had bee^i 
4^\ott^ to the iipiost imjport^nt pi^i^its; y|B 
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iinfortunatet^ killed by the natives of Owhyhee) 
an island he had discovered) and the latter died 
soon after of a decline* . For the honour of the 
belligerent powers, it should be mentioned, that 
oi*ders had been issued te protect those vesselsi 
as being engaged in a voyage of universal utility. 

The war with Holland was carried on with 
vigour, and St. Eustatius, St. Martin, Seba, and 
St. Bartholomew, the colonies of Demerara and 
Issequibo, with a great number of trading and 
some armed vessels, fell into the hands of the 
English. Commodore Johnstone took several 
Dutch East-Indiamen, in the bay of Saldannah^ 
and admiral H. Parker had a severe engagement 
with thf; fleet of that nation off the Doggar 
Bank, but without any decisive issue on eithef 
side. 

In America, alternate successes and reverses 
attended the arms of Britain ; but even victory 
was fatal to the mother coimtry, while defeats 
only served to teach the colonists the art of 
prevailing in their turn. On the whole, how- 
ever, the cause of Britain every day became 
more desperate. -Earl Cornwallis, after distin- 
guishing himself on various occasions, was at 
length surrounded by general Washington, as- 
aisted by the marquis de la Fayette, and ^ jj 
obliged to surrender with all his forces, 1791/ 
amounting to seven thousand nflen. 

About the same time, the Spaniards made 
themselves masters of the whole of West-Floridai. 
They also pushed the siege of Gibraltar with 
great spint; but the heroic governor, general 
Elliot, making a vigftrous sally^ destroyed in a 
few hours, the works which had been construct- 
ing for many montks» 
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fixtremely active in every quarter. They nu4(^ 
an attack upon Jersey, ami nearly succeeded^ 
mwity^ ia the tupine neglect of the lieutenant 
governor of the ialand. One of their squadrom 
f^tackcd commodore Johnslone, ofif St. Ja^9) 
when the shipti on both sjdes were} much damaged^ 
mid they oblii^ed Tqb^go to capitulate 

In the Ea^ Indiefi, liyder Ally v this cpiYfedfr 
Fate of France* took ArcQt 1^ ^s^ai^It, mi cut tp 
piece&t OF made prisonei*^ of a detach ineoi under 
colonel RdiUey. Sir l^^yie Coole 9K>Qn rt^trieved 
the fortune pf the war in thia quarter, and th# 
gallantry of admiral $ir Edward Hu^^hes wi|f 
«\erted with equal effect in tiie Indiap oceaj^y 
thou<{h the force h^e had VQ contend with, rear 
dered victory impossible* 

At homei every action of th» ministry was 
watched with the ' tmost jealous attentipn^ a^jdi 
FoH and Burke manceuvred with as much ad- 
dress in parliament, aa Washington did in th$ 
field. Indeed, after the surrender of ea^l CofQt 
walHs, a change of measures bec9,me ab^hitelj 
necessary) ami a$ this could not be effected witt^ 
^ut a change qf men a)sp^ a complete revqlutioiji 
^ jy in the cabinet took place pn the twenty;- 
1*782 ' seventh of March, under the ^uspicet qif 
the marquis of Rockingha.iiM) who w%s 
appointed first low! pf the treasury. 

This gave infinite joy to the nation, as being 
^ prelude of peace, and addressee of cpngra^v^ 
Jation poured in to his majesty on the occasiooy 
gs if the CQuntry hi^d ^^caped from foreign enc> 
fnies. 

. In CHx(er to confirm that favourable opinion^ 
which had attended their (pmi^g \i)k9 P9wePf 
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the nctv miDistry consented tJiat ihe fndepen- 
dency of /^merica should be alloweci*. and 
entered into measures with anionr, (or efitctu* 
ating a general peace. For this purpose, N*f» 
Grcnville was invested with full powci-s to treat 
at Paris, with all the belligerent nations, and 
orders were dispatched to the contmandcrs tii 
chief in America, to acquaint ti.em wi h ih^ 
pacific views of the British cabinet, and with 
the offer of independence to the United States. 

In fact, peace was now most ardently desired 
by all ranks of people in this counti^. 1 he 
minds of men wei^ agitated with a variety of 

* After tbi^ however, 8ome skirmishes took plare; 
and an iacideut whicti e\citea oiiich interest a the time, 
deserves to be recorded. Some trin^ps id the | ay of Britain 
having taken a f >rtra Tern's river, iiaufreditscoiuuiander 
in returu for some cruelties with which he was charged. 
The Americans being earat^ed at ti>i« unusv^ ij>ode mi 
warfare, demand d the officer who had sanctioned the pa* 
ntshmentto bedel \erecl up to them. This being refused, 
they determined that some British officer in their ct sttjdy 
should snfl'er in his stead, and the lot lnUiug on captain 
Asgill of the guards, he was ordered into cotifiuemeut, and 
doomed to capit<] punis. meut. No sooner, huwe er, did 
news of tJ:is le&ch his fanjily, than bis mother lady As^ijl 
applied to the French minister, cornt de Verpennes, 
whf>se intercession with Was! ingtoi., being backed by the 
generous zeal o the queen of France, procured lie and 
Uberty to the unfortunate victim of chance, after a con- 
siderable period of the Ui0!«t {ainful suspense. 

A not- er victim of this ill-judged and ill-conducted war, 
major Andre, will never be named witliout exc ting 
the mo^t poifi^nant regret. His zeal and intrepidity led 
bint to expose himself to-a situation of extreme danger and 
difficulty. He was taken up ; and though every effort xvas 
mane to save Li-! \aluiible ife, he sufiered as a spy, and 
had not even the consolation of dying like a soldier. 
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^ jj losses. The French took Nctis and St 
1782.' Christopher's ; Minorca surrendered to the 
Spaniands; and the valuable island of 
Jamaica would probably have been wrested 
from us, had not admiral Rodney fallen in with 
the French fleet under count de Grasse, before 
it could form a junction with the Spanish, and 
given it a total defeat. The Frrach admiral, in 
the Ville de Paris of 1 10 guns, was taken, with 
two seventy-four gun ships, and one of sixty* 
four guns* Two other ships of the line were 
lost in the action ; and a few days after, two 
more French ships were captured. This signal 
victory, which was achieved on the twelfth of 
April, was of the most essential service to the 
interests of this country, and facilitated the pen« 
ding negodiations. 

Soon after, however, the Bahama islands were 
obliged to surrender to the arms of Spain ; but 
to iMlance this loss, the British reaped immortal 
laurels at Gibraltar, under that brave veteran 
general Elliot, and converted one of the most 
„^ . formidable attacks which had ever been 
13 * made in the history of sieges, to the de- 
1782. struction of the assailants, and the frus* 
tration of all the hopes of the enemy. 

The military operations after this were few 
and unimportant. The Bridsh forces took the 
Dutch settlements on the coast of Ceylon ; but 
the French receiving considerable reinforcements 
from Europe, retook Trincomale, foixied the 
British fleet in several warm but undecisive en- 
gagements, and enabled Hyder Ally to with- 
stand the most vigorous efibrts of the EngUsh 
forces, under sir Eyre Coote. 

The marquis of Rockingham dying, after a 
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Tery short illness, on the first of July, produced 
a violent commotion in the cabinet, and sensi« 
bly affected the nation, which had formed a very 
exalted opinion of the blessings to be derived 
from his administration* Lord Shelbume suc« 
ceedod him, and the business of peace being 
iiastened, in 1783, the provisiooal' articles be- 
tween England and America were made public* 
The .United States gained all that they had con** 
tended for ; and those who had'been despised as 
rebels, were now raised to the rank of an inde- 
pendent nation. In short, so bountiful was mi- 
nistry in concessions, that the American loyal- 
ists were thrown wholly on the generosity of 
.the British, and though the restoration of^ con- 
fiscated property was recommended, no positive 
stipulations vf^rti entered into on this important 
head. 

« In our treaties with the French, the Dutch, 
'«nd the Spaniards, there was the same impro- 
vident facility ; and though the critical situs^ioa 
in which we were placed, might sanction many 
.sacrifices, they certainly were carried to an ex- 
tent that wounded the pride of patriotism, and 
Jeft the field open for future encroachment and 
aggression* 

r By the calamitous war which was now termi- 
nated. Great- Britain lost the ^est pait of her 
Transatlantic colonies, and, besides many thou- 
. sands of valuable lives, expended or squandered 
.nearly 150 millions of money. The terms of 
.the. peace indeed were a subject of regret to ma- 
ny, but the prosi^ect of continued war was the 
object of alarm to all* The address of . ^ 
tjianks for the peace, was carried in .the j^gaJ 
lords by a majority of 72 to 59, but" lost 
Vol. XX. 3 
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in the boute of oomsBong by a mfyorlty of 241 
to 308. 

Under such circoOMtanceS) it was impossible 
any adminbtration could long standi and an 
unnatural coalition bavii^ been formed between 
Idr. Fooi and hard North, a ministerial revolu- 
tion was plainly indicated, which accondingjy 
•oon took place* The coalition leaders, Fox 
«mI North, were made secretaries of state, and 
the duke of Portland first lord of the treasury* 
MX plans of reformation in public olhces, antd 
t^er national improvements which lord Shel« 
bume had projected, seemed now to be dropt* 
2lklr. Pitt, the son of the immortal earl of Chat* 
ham, and who has since rivalled his £aher1a 
glory, made a motion for a parliamentary re* 
form i but the event was no doubt what he him* 
self expected, though it answered the purpoit 
of attracting notice, and gaining populanty* 
ParUament passed a bill for the relief of tkt 
American loyalists; the establishment of the 
prince of Wales was formed ; and pensions wete 
granted to lord Rodney and general EUiot for 
their important services. Somi after, the pn«- 
liament was prorogued, and on the sixth oi Go- 
tober, peace was proclaimed in the usual form. 

The coalition ministry conducted the machine 
of state with a strong arm, till soon after the 
meeting of parliament in November, Mr. Fox 
brought forward a bill for regulating the wi^ 
&irs of the East-India Company, into which 
some unconstitutional provisions were intrado* 
ced. It passed, however, through the lower 
house by a great msjority, but was thrown out 
in the upper, after very animated debates, in 
which iu principles and tendency were canvas- 
aed and exposed* 
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In consequence of this, the coalition ministiy 
which had been deservedly unpopular, were 
suddenly dismissed, and Mr. Pitt, then a vcrf 
young utan^ was declared first lord of the trea- 
sury. His friends, of course, filled the othfcr 
principal departments of state ; and thit constitu- 
ted the tenth administration^ rince the accea* 
tion of his present majesty. 

Some of the principal adherents of the eoaIi« 
lion party interposed to unite the discordant 
fiietions ; but their endeavours to form what 
ihey termed a firm, eflScient, and extended ad- 
■aunistration, proved whdly unsoccessfiil. 

At last) after stong and repeated contests 
tolween the two factions, during which tlie 
new minister finud himself fre<)uently in i^^^,^ 
a minority, and aU pQbUc business was 25, 
a^spendcd, « pnoclamatioa was issued for nB4. 
^saolving the present parfiament, and 
Ibr calling a fiew one. Jnst at this criwa, the 
great seal was stolen from the house of the lord 
ehanceUori and anotlser was obliged to be made. 

The next pariiasneot met on the eighteenth of 
May, w§ien it was apeediiy discovered, that 
4here was m considcfaUe majority on the side of 
the minister; and acacordin^iy business pix>* 
ceeded with its usual regularity. Mr. Pitt now 
brought forward hia taxes and his India bill, 
whi(£, with many other important legislative 
acts, pasaed into laws. His plan, however, for 
^ing one hundred members to the popular 
interest, and for extending the elective franchise 
to tnore than one hundred thousand persons, 
After a debate of considerable length, was re* 
jected by a majoritjr of seventy-four, by which 
decision his credit was jsaved, and the consti- 
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^ jj tution escaped violation. Mr. Pht was 

1785. equally unsuccessful, though perhapt 
more in earnest, in attempting to settle 

the commerce of England and Ireland, on t 
tiiutual and equitable footing. His propo^ 
slttons passed with difiBcultf in England, and 
in Ireland they were thrown out with marked 
disapprobation. 

Among the various measures agitated by par- 
j^ P liament during the next session, was 

1786. ^^^ P^'^ ^^^ ^^^ appropriation of a mil* 
lion annually for the- deduction of the 

national debt. This measure, wt^ich ultimately 
promises the best consequeiice^, has been stre- 
liubusly pursued tinder every change of circunw 
stances, iand amidst unexampled difficulties. ' 
jj Durhig tlie following year, the French 
1787.' party fomented great disturbances iii 
Holland, under the pretext that the 
Stadtholder sacrificed the ^interest of the re* 
public to his predilection for the English.' The 
king of Prussia, however, by his active inters 
ference in defence of the prince of Orange, to 
whom he was nearly related by marriage, and 
united by policy, frustrated the designs of the 
French, and composed the jarring Motions f6r 
a time. *- 

• This year is likewise remarkable for tht im** 
peachment of Warren Hastings^ esq« late go- 
vernor-general of Bengal. His trial >ras pro^. 
tracted to such an extraordinary length, and 
carried on with so much acrimony, that it re- 
sentbled a persecution ; and though, after years 
of vexation, expense, and inquietude, he was at 
last acquitted, the ends of substantial justice 
might certainly have been effected with lesa 
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delof 9 tmd with less cost to the tuition as well aa 
the individual who, instead of censarcy in ge- 
tneral deserved) and will enjoy the applauses of 
his country^ which was essendailf benefited bf 
Jm sevvices* 

The business of the slave-trade, which, how- 
ever much it may be defended on political 
grounds, certainly militates against every prin- 
ciple of religion and morals, was likewise agi- 
.4ated about this tinte in parliament, and had 
Aumeious partisans for its abolition or restraint* 
among the iwople* Mr. Wilberforce, assisted 
by 'tlte eloquenoe oi Mr. Pitt, the premier, 
^l>rought it before the commons ; but though, in 
subsequent sessions, various, motions were made 
for wiping off this disgrace to the national cha- 
vactstj and some beneficial regulations were 
Adopted and carried into execution, relative to 
the conduct of diis inhuman traSic, interest has 
^always prevailed over feeling aad argument, and 
usubsequent events have shown, that, though the 
•importation of iresh slaves should iie stopped} 
slavery itself cannot be abolished in the West- 
Indies, without producing more evil than good* 
Jill reforms, indeed, should be alow and gradud 
lo accomplish any beneficial puiposes^ and more 
particularly so, when they are directed to the ig- 
noi«ntand unenlightened* 

About this period also, «ome adventurers haw- 
ing sent a vessel to Nootka or King's Sound *, 
«n the north-west coast of America, to trade 
with the natives for hm^ the Spaniards, who pro- 
tended to the exclusive sovereignty of this coastf 

* First discovered by.€^ptai& C<Mk;, in hii UatrofMff^ 
nomad thiBworiiU 

2 O 2 
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•eked the shtf^ and treated the crew with ^rest 
severity. This produced remon^rances to the 
court of Spain ; but little attention having been 
pud to them^ both nations prepared to have 
recourse to arms. The matter, however, was 
at last settled by a convention, the terms of 

^which were generally considered as vague and in- 

'determinate* 

Scarcely was the naval armament 
rra? '^^^^^ had been collected on this oc- 
' casion dismissed, when ministry found 
occasion to reassemble it* The empress of Russia^ 
whose distinguishing diaracteristic was am- 
bition, anxious to obtain a port in the Black 
Sea, made exorbitant demands on the Turks^ 
and prevailed on the emperor of Germany to 
favour her views* The Germans, however, 

.were extremely unsuccessful in this unjust war- 
fare ; but the Russians defeated the Turks in 
every battle, and took from them several strong^ 
places, particularly Ockzacow and Ismael. The 
Turks made a. most gallant resistance at the lat* 
ter; but the savage Suwarroff, who commanded 
the Russians, instead of respecting the bravery of 
the inhabitants, put about thirty thousand of them 
to death, and thus fixed an indelible stain on hk 
character* 

These successes, and the cruelties which ac* 
•ompanied them« alarming the British court, a 
large fleet was fitted out in order to prevent 
Russia from obtaining the navigation of the 
Black Sea; but the empress, without being in 
the least intimidated at the preparations of 
England, to which indeed the nation in general 
was averse, insisted on maintaining the advan- 
tages she bad acquired ; and, as negociations 
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. were &ttod of avail, the armftment was laid 
aside, after an enormous expense had been in- 
curred. In justice, however, to administration, 
it should he observed, that the measures they 
took seemed to have been founded Ui wisdom and 
policy, and had not their designs been counter- 
acted by the violence of some demagogues in 
parliament, whose sentiments were adopted by 
the great mass of the people, it is probable, the 
partition of Poland, and other encroachments and 
revolutions which followed, might have been 
:fttifkd in their birth. 

The same year be^ng the centenary of the 
glorious revolution of 1688, the fifth of Novem- 
ber, the day of king William's landing, was ob- 
served by many individuals and societies, not 
only with festivity but with devotion and thanks- 
giving. ' 
. But while the nation was enjoying unexam- 
. pled prosperity, under the auspices of Mr. Pilt, 
and had, in a great measure, recovered from the 
ihumiltating state in< which it was left by (he Ame- 
.rican war, its prospects were once more sudden- 
ly clouded by a severe malady with which the 
king was seized. For some days, an universal 
alarm prevailed, on account of a sovemgn, who 
was justly endeai^d to his people, the nature of 
his disorder not being precisely known ; but at 
last, it. was ascertained that a fever on the spirit^ 
had produced a temporary privatioii of reason, 
which the best medical advice for many weeks 
wa$ unable to remove. 

Under these distressing circumstances, par- 
liament was assembled, but as a principal 
branch of the legislature was incapable of act- 
ing, the other two could not proceed to business. 
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It was therdbre judged expedient by M psrttei 
to appoint a regentt and Mr. Fox daimed thk 
high ofi&ce in the name and on the behalf of the 
heir apparenty as appertaining to his royal high- 
ness of right. On the other hand, Mr* Pitt and 
his adherents, who formed by far tlie most nu- 
merous body, both in and oat of parliament) 
contended, that parliament possessed the power 
of imposing Hmitadons on the r^*ent ; and, though 
they admitted the preference which was dne to 
the prince of Wales, they wished to subject the 
es^ercise of his authority to such restraints, as 
might appear just and proper, under existing 
circumstances* 

In the discussions which the arrangement of 
this important affair occasioned, much time was 
consumed; and mutual asperity and reproach 
embittered every debate. Tlie opposition, whp 
expected to come immediately into power, 
scarcely observed decency in their reflections 
and observations ; and Burke, in particular, who, 
with his usual inoonuatency, afterwards stood 
forward as the champion of foreign royaityt 
eeemed to forget what was due to his l^ptlmale 
aovereign. 

At last, no signs of convalescence appearing^, 
the regency hill was idxwt to pass *, alad wan 
.just ready to be put in execution, when, to tlie 
luispeakable joy of the nation, as well at of everf 

* The iiaitiaoient of IreUind invited the prince of 
Wales to accept the regency without any limitations. 
In the bill before the British lejgpslatnre, many restric- 
tions were imposed, which, of necessity, must have 
^tendered the executive government too vesk^ bad Ui9 
«x|hBciiiieat besa tried. 
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tncmberof his august family^ hift majes-. 
ty, on the lOth of March, sent a message ^- ^• 
to parliament, to acquaint them with his 
recovery, and of his ability to attend to the pub- 
lic business of his kingdom* 
. This most agreeable intelligence flew like 
lightning from one comer of the kingdom to 
another, and never were the demonstrations of 
joy which it produced, more enthusiastic or more 
sincere. Every town, every village, exhibited its 
testimonies of loyalty and affection to the- best of 
sovereigns at the instant ; and these were renew* 
«d on the 23d of April, when his maje&Ly, in 
soleom procession, went to St. Paul's to, return 
thanks to Heaven fot* his recovery* 
r. I9 the month of July of the same yeap, one of 
the most unexpected and extraordinary revjO>- 
Ittfiions took place in France which the .annals 
pf history records. The details of this menoo- 
tMt event properly fall under another division 
l»f our work ; but as the consequences have ex* 
tended not only to Britain, but to the whole civil* 
fijcd worU, it will be necessary to state the g^-' 
neral foots, as we proceed. 

The deranged state of the finances of FrancCf 
and the mild disposition <tnd moderate principles 
pf the reigning king, Louis XVI* inducing him 
dissemble the notables of his kingdom, an , op* 
porUmity was taken to subvert the njonarchy, 
and to. reduce the sovereign to a state of degra<- 
dation» which not only prevented bin) from dding 
Vwrongi but from doing any essential service to 
the state. The bastile, which had long been 
spixverted to ,the most despotic purposes, was 
/suddenly levelled to the ground, and the pri.* 
soners liberated; while a national assembly, 
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chosen bf the peo|>ki, proceeded to wrest feem 
their guikless kkig the privitege of making war 
or peacC) abolished all tiUes of peera^, and al* 
lowed no distioetionsv but those of virt^iey getiii»t 
and merit. When otice eatablished aiilhork)^ b' 
fiideljr orerthrewn) and those prejtidicee winch 
have been im)«l§^d for ages are ridiculed and ex* 
posed, M 18 dlffiictiit to know where to stop. The 
peoplCf Itke an tmpetuoua river bursting ks bank% 
now carried i^ befi)re them | and though, on the 
14th of July, 17^0, the French monarch made a 
ibntial ttonenderef the power which hisanceatore 
had enjoyed or usurped) and was henceforth to 
he considered not as the tyrant but the frtsher ef 
his people, one. concession only gave rise to the 
diaims of another^ and anarchy, which ia efent 
ttore fatal thaa deapotlun, begim to prenuU 

Louis, disGOvvring the consequences of hie 
miki si^misston to unreasonable demands, an^ 
furred on by his fricAds, and perhaps by hie 
esiemies too, to vidatelhe oath he had laiteti 
to be Irue to the new eonsthution, endea*> 
Toured ^ escape to the German dominiona| 
but' being stoiq)ed cffv the borders of Flanders^ 
he was igiioailak>usiy brought back to Parisi 
and cbMely guarded in e»e of the n>yal j^ 
iuca* In the meantirae^ another code of lawe 
was drawn up by (be natiomd assembly, whi<^ 
the king was likewise induced to eign, 
^mq}^' w^ by these means allayed the popular 
• fermem for a time. 

During these transactions, the natural love of 
Jlberty, which will ever uiimate the hearts of 
Britons, excited a partiality in the boscmis of 
maoyy to tiie cause in which the French natjoa 
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WAS.enga^d. Tho&e who were carried i^way 
b^ a name andpiaiaaible profes«oBs, saw nothing 
but brother freemen in the French; while the 
discriminating and tfainkiiig apprehended equal 
cUnger from, the giddy zeal of their country^ 
men, as from the intemperate and ungovernable 
Ucendoiisneas <»f their natural encmiea* 

Gcxveramdiit, however, obfierred a dif^ified 
uSenoe and ftniiearance ; and in parliament) 
acveral matters of great inportanee were di»- 
Giused end settled. 

The penal statutes against popery, wlocb had 
long continued to be ttie di^race of our civil 
code, were softened di(M¥n ; i^ several painsy 
penalties^ and disqualifications wew done away* 
The house entered on the subject with a libera^ 
lity that cMd them honour, and the bin passed 
through 4ts various stages, aimoat without oppo» 
sition. 

The constitution of Canada was foced, by di^ 
viding that province into two govemroentSj 
and giving a council and house of assembly to 
each* This measure, tn which the partialities 
and native customs of the inhabitants wdNe con* 
snlted, has been attended with the best effbct% 
and will probably secure the dependence of the 
province on Great-Britain, by the strong ^ of 
gratitude and interest. 

The rights of juries in cases of libel, had long 
beei^ suffered to remain in an indefinite and un- 
determined 9tate* ' To obviate this inconveni- 
ence,- so injurious to civil liberty, IVlr. Fox 
brought a bill into parliament, hy which, after 
much revision and long discussion, it was ulti- 
mately decided both by lords and commons, 
*' that Junes au:e judges both of the law and the 
fact." 
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ttid the -dissenters, at the head of whom was the 
justly celebrated philosopher, Priestley, political 
causes co-operating' with religious, produced the 
most lamentable effectSi The persons who as- 
sembled there to commemorate the French revo- 
lution, ^ere represented as the enemies of the 
king and constitution ; and no sooner were they 
met, to the number of eighty or ninety, than the; 
mob testified their disapprobation. At a vciy 
early hour, the company dispersed, but the in- 
furiate mob was not satisfied : they first demoli^- 
ed the windows of the hotel, then dispersing 
over the town and its Vicinity, they set on fire 
the meeting-houses, the houses of the most emi- 
nent dissenters, and giving a loose to every kind 
of intemperance, became equally formidable to 
both parties. The mansion of Dr. Priestley was 
consumed, with his valuable library and philo- 
sophical apparatus ; and thus a man, whose ta- 
lents would have been an honour to any coun- 
try, was hunted as an enemy to the human race, 
and ultimately obliged to take shelter in Ame- 
rica. At last, some troops of light dragoons 
were called in; and Birmingham, after exhibit- 
mg the most disgraceful scenes of riot and de« 
vastation for three days, was saved from farther 
ruin by their exertions. Several of the rioters 
lost their lives in the commission of their crimes, 
and a few suffered deserved punishment on the 
gallows. 

With equal conduct and good fortune, earl 
Comwallis, who had accepted the office 6f go- 
vernor-genera! of Bengal, earned on the war 
with Tippoo Saib, in which we had been involv- 
ed by the intrigues of France. Overcoming all 
hnpe^ments, he formed the ^iege of Stwtrga:^ 

Vol. XX. 2 P 
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ffctaiTit the capital of Mjsore, an4 n^nced 
ippQO to auch ^traits, that hp was giad to con« 
elude a peace on the term^ offered to him, aDt4 
to give hU two soq9 ^ hostagjes for tde perfef H^ 
ioce of iU conditioaa. 
. . Wh^a parliament met, the premieiik 

^^' to the agreeable surpriae of the natkx^ 
proved that the finaiyses were in ^uphi^ 
IQoumhiixg 8tate a^ would allow him te l^htef^ 
l^e burdena o( the peopki by tafciqg off t^^cf to 
|be amount of two hiu¥lR)d thousand pounda n 
teaTf aod| at the same, ttmei to apprapriaii^ 
^abjie that turn, for the rcdiu;tk>n of the naUpsial 
debt* The British Seetand arm.; too had beeip^ 
Ambushed ; and tfav3 a deceitfid calm, which ia 
generally the prelude of a atorm* lulled the uih 
auapectiQg ioio the dream <tf l^^ting peaoe wi 
iy^wing prowerity. 

It waa not long, however^ before the dhcera^ 
^Ig aaw throi^^h this diagui&e. The c#Btineota| 

£wer»} jealous of the principles wlu<;h had beei^ 
vek>ped in the French i*evohitipn« prepare4 
themselves for wac with t^at distracted country^ 
Austria took the lead, and Pru^ia joining th^ 
m>wer against France^ it was evident that Oi;eat<^ 
Britain could not long be kept out oif the vi)rle3C» 
when ana;tural enemy ijras la be opposed or 
Kumbled* Yet, to the coaJttiqn of crowned 
treads against Fixmce^ may, in a great measure,^ 
be ascribed those gigantic exertions which that 
t^ion p^ade, amidst anarchy and confu^n at 
l^me^ to repel invasion) and even to sub^atc^ 
varrounding nations, in which U succeeded loa 
well. As, in domesdc life^i the interference g^ 
strangers, unites the divided members of d. 
famO^; %q ia intestine, commotions^ the bon^ 
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tlllty of nctghboars forms a bond of luiioii to re* 
4iat aggression^ among those who can agree on 
j^othihg else *. 

Waving^ howcreiv «ich specttladons, wS'pro* 
ceed ' to ob^erve^ that the spiiit of discnssion 
'Which the revolutHMUirf prdceedm^i in Tranoi 
ckcited) having produced Tariona writtngs, a 
royal proclamation was issued to suppress &iii| 
and prosecutions were commenced against th« 
authors and publishers of several books of tUa 
tendencf. In return, his majesty recdved ad^^ 
dresses of loyalty ami of attachment to the ami 
iktitution, not only from both houses of pari» 
ment) but from numerous public bodies througlhk 
out the kingdom. 

In proportion as th^ frieods of govemmenfl 
jihowed themselves determined to make one 
common cause, the disaifected and discontenled^ 
of whom some portion will be found in evei^ 
country, being now pointed cut as objects of 
fear or detestation, eidier fell or fancied that 
Jihey were equally justified In resorting to the 
aame means of union* Societies for reform 
were formed in many places ; and those who 
could ho longer preserve the credkbf being good 
subjects, were resolved to deserve the imputa^ 
ttons that had been thrown on them, and to seek 
Security or countenance in numbers. VIolenct 

♦ Pot " the history of the war« arisSngoat of the Preneh 
rerolution," we must refer our tetkdets, for detafls, to aa 
cJefaat «ad authentic work on that subject, in two vo» 
iurnes, (|«ano» hy ALSXAVPEa Stbphbms, £sq. In timt 
jmbricatKMiy every thing is related circumstaotiaUy, and 
at length, which our confined limits oblige us to preieji^t 
aaly ia feaieira} viavs aad ultimate resultii 
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alvftjs defealH its own endsi however laudable 
it* objects may be ; while coociliation and appa- 
rent confidence might have retanied many tur- 
bulcni tpirita in their dutyt and made them aaham- 
ed of those very measures^ fer which false pride 
made them glory in having been persecuted* 

A second proclamation, therefore, appeared, in 
irhich it was declared that evil disposed persons 
in this country, were acting in concert witk 
others in foreign partSi in order to subvert the 
laws and constitution ', and avowing his maje«* 
ty's design of forthwith embodying a part of the 
militia. Considerable alarm was spread through 
the sound part of the nation, of which descrip* 
tion the majority was immense, and both publio 
bodies and individpals became animated with 
seal for preservmg the public peace, and aup^ 
(lorthig the constitution of their country. Nu« 
merous associations were formed against repub* 
lican principles ; loyal addresses poured in from 
all quarters ; and the pulpit and the press were 
equally employed to 'recommend social order, 
and to disseminate and cinforce those maxims» 
which had raised Britain to a state of unexam*. 
pled political happiness* 

Pariiaroent led the way in tvery measure^ 
which could add to our internal security ; and 
the infamous fraternizing decree of the French 
having excited just alarm and indignation, a 
bjll was passed, by which bis majesty should be 
empowered to oixler aliens to quit the king- 
dom, as circumstances might justify or policy 
require.. At the same time, the exportation of 
corn into France was stopped' j and it \<'as evident 
to all dlscerping men that ttf^^tilitics cpuici be .at 
no great distance. 
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The French reviriuttoni&ts loisdlf idomplained 
^ those measures, as bifractions of the commer- 
cial treaty between the two nations> without 
considering that by decreeing fraternity and 
•ssistance to the revolting subjects of every mo* 
iiarchical government, tliey had justly irritated 
every ruler, and endangered the repose of every 
peaceable subject. They likewise resolved to 
open the navigation of the Scheldt, which this 
country was bound by treaty to resist ; and i& 
the frenzy (^innovation, and in defiance of the 
most sacred oaths, having abolished mo- 
narchy, and established a republic in ^^^• 
France, all relations formerly subsisting j^^^. 
I>etween the two nations^ were viitually 
auspended or di8lK>lved. The royal mmlly of 
France, after having the anguish to see their 
friends and faithful guards overcome and mur- 
dered, wtrt obliged to take reluge in the national 
assembly ; and soon afterwards were sent, by this 
unfeeling body, to the prison of the Temple. 

When legitimate government is overthrown, a 
road is 6pen for the wildest theories, and for 
the perpetration of the grossest crimes. The 
party which had usurped all power in Francei 
not satisfied with depojs'mg and imprison* 
ing their king, |)foceeded to atrocities, ^*- 
which to relate-ill simple terms, would 
turn humanity pale. They broke into the pri- 
jeons, and murdered all those who had been con- 
fined for imputed sentiments of loyalty^ proving 
that the opinion of Voltaire was perfectly cor- 
aect, when he saya, that the character of a 
Frencheaanis composed 4>f the (MSerent quulitiep 
4yf the monkey and the tiger. On this occasion, 
the princess Lamballe was ooe of the many vie- 
'a P 3 
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tims to their infernal vengeance ; and her fate 
was attended with such circumstances of horror 
as coutd scarcely enter the imagination of man* 

The' measure of their Crimes, however, was 
not yet filled up. Louis XVI. the mildest antl 
raost inoffensive of a long line of kings, was 
brought to trial, and sentenced to lose his life. 
He conducted hiniself with a firmness and chris- 
tian resignation, which would have done honour 
to a martyr, tind suffered the punishment of the 
. jy guillotine, on the twenty-first of January. 
{f^g^[ His queen, the sister of the emi>eror of 
Germany, his guiltless sister, and many 
of his friends, soon after followed him to the 
grave, by public authorized murders ; while the 
dauphin, whose tender age, feven in the opinioh 
of the monsters who now presided over the des- 
tiny of France, would not sanction capital pu- 
nishment, was left to die in prison, and the 
princess Maria Theresa Charlotta, the only re- 
maining issue of Louis XVL and Antoinetta of 
Austria, after suffering every indignity, during 
a long imprisonment, that the most refined ma- 
lice could infiict, was set at liberty, and has 
since been married to her cousin the duke 
d'Angoulesme. 

The parliament of Great-Britain being sit- 
ting, when intelligence was received that the 
king of France had t>een put to death, advan- 
tage was taken of the sensation which this me- 
lancholy event produced, to unite all parlies in 
the vigorous prosecution of a war, for which 
preparauona had long been making. Chauvelin, 
the accredited ambassador from Louis XVI. 
was ordered to quit the kingdorn, acnd th^ French 
j^publicans were not long before they declared 
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*vrar a^nst the king of Great-Britain, and the 
prince ef Orange, as stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. 

The necessity of this war, which was actively 
undertaken by this country without any formal 
declaration, was warmly disputed in parliament ; 
but as is too frequently the case, the arguments 
of opposition only strengthened the cause of the 
. enemy. The troops of .Great-Britain, under 
the command of the duke of York, having joined 
, those of Atistria and Prussia, the combined ar- 
mies defeat fi the French generals Valence, Mi- 
randa, and Dumourier, and took the cities of 
ValenciennjA and Conde. After this favoura- 
-ble commc a '.ement of the campaign, the duke 
of York msL le an attempt on Dunkirk ; but not 
being supp-»: ted by a fleet which he expected to 
.find on the coast, lie was obliged to abandon the 
-enterprise, and to retire with great loss. 

The family compact being at. an end by the tra- 
.gical events which had taken place in France, the 
Spaniards joined the coalition ; and the ships of 
that country, and an English fleet under lord 
Hood, proceeding to Toulon, that important ng- 
val arsenal was surrendered to theni, in the. name 
of Louis XVIL and. garrisoned with eighteen 
.thousand men of differe^nt nations. It was'ndt 
long, however, before the republicans, collecting 
.a large irregular force, attacked it on the land 
side, and such was their impetuosity, that the 
allies were obliged to withdraw, ailer setting fire 
to and destroying the greatest part of the ship- 
ping and stores of the enemy, which time woukl 
not allovy them to carry off.^ 

Meanwhile, those dreams of glory ^ j^ 
with which tlie campaign had com- I'^^x 
mencedy began to vanish, and Robes* 
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pSefre and the jacobins having triumphed ov«f 
the Brissotine raction, the reign of terror waa 
fully established in France ; while the enthusi- 
asm that the idea of liberty had communicated 
to its troops, rendered them more formidable 
than eirer. On the Rhine, their successes were 
greait, and the confederates, acting without any 
regularly concerted plan, showed alternate v>- 
gtmr and irresolution. 

At home, sedition was advancing with rapid 
strides to overturn the fabric of our constitution^ 
which the wisdom of ages had reared ; and, sa- 
veral persons of talents having lent their aid to 
promote these nefarious schemes, were brought 
to trial. By the severity of the laws of Scot- 
land, some of them being convicted of sedition 
in that country, were sentenced to be transport* 
ed to Botany-Bay, which was accordingly put 
in execution ; but the cliampions of confbsion ill 
England, who had been indicted for treason, 
were all eventually acquitted, which gave a 
temporary triumph to the democmtic ^tion. 

About this time, an alarm of an invasion hat- 
A. D ^^ ^^^ spread throughout the kingdom, 
1794* ^^^^ exertions were made to put tlife 
countiy in a proper state of defence, and 
military assodadons were sanctioned and esta- 
blished in all parts, for that patriotic purpose. 
The ardour with which young men of all rantes 
entered into these corps, equally damped the re- 
solution of domestic traitors and foreign foes, 
and the preparations which had t)een made to 
«nnoy us, began to slacken, and at last were 
entirely dropped. 

On the continent, the arms of the allies, from 
a want of cordial co-operation, had oxperie»ced 
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m^y reverses 1 but the spirits of the British 
were .rouft(;d to an unusual degree of etevationi 
by a glorious naval victory, obtained by j^^^ ^ 
that gallant veteran, lord Howe, over 1794/ 
the French fleet, which had ventured 
from Brest harbour, for the purpose of protect* 
in^ an expected convoy of merchantmen. In 
this action, which was warmly contested, the 
French were totally defeated, with the loss of 
six ships of the line taken, and three sunk* The 
French fleet consisted of twenty-six sail, and the 
English of twenty-five* 

In the West-Indies, Martinico, St. Lucie, and 
Gaudaloupe, fell under the power of the Eng« 
lish ; and, in the East, the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, Chandemagore, and Mahie, conferred 
fresh lustre on the arms of Britain. In shorty 
in almost every enterprise, where the English 
were singly engaged, they were completely sue* 
cessful, while as allies they participated in aH 
the reverses and defeats of their continental con^ 
uexions* . 

After the ; evacuation of Toulon, lord Hood 
besieged, and took the island of Corsica^ the 
crown of which was. afterwards accepted by bii 
majesty, and a viceroy was sent to govern tbftt 
little kingdom; but it was not long before po» 
licy, or necessity, compelled this country to 
abandon a spot, which would ever have 4)een at- 
tended with more expense than advantage. 

In France, the sanguinary reign of terror was 
terminated, by the overthi-pw of Robespierre ; 
but under every successive faction, it was found 
that the arms of tlie republic prevsiiled.on the 
continent, and at once Gerqaany, Spain, and 
Italy, felt their irresistible force# ^Tbeinvasipa 
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of the United Prorinces being alto fiKriHtatttd bf 
the teverity of the froati which furnished a pas» 
sage to the French over riven and canals» thsjl 
country was speedilf /raiemitedi and from kmg 
being treacherous friends^ the Dutch now be^ 
g«D to be our open enemiet. The ttadtholdea 
with bis &thi1f 9 Gook refuge in England, and Km 
Hampton court assigned for his residence. 

Meanwhile Poland, overwhelmed by foreign 
despodsni) was blotted out ftt>m the number of 
European kingdoms, and its territories divided 
among the Prussians, Russians, and Austrians. 

During these transactions a treaty of aroitjf' 
and commerce was concluded between the Brr- 
dsh and the United Sutes of America, which 
•eemed to revive the sentiments of reciprocal 
segardatid a£bction, which had so long subriste4 
b e t ween the kindred nations* 

An attempt was Hkewise made to obtain som^ 
tfommcrdal advantages fh>m the emperor of 
Chinat and an embassy, conducted by earl Ma<- 
aartney, was dispatched with great pomp to the 
aaatem regions for thai purpose; but though 
the Chinese were abundantly civil, they strictly 
jadhered to their original and characteristic polU 
ajTt and af^er presents were interchanged, it wa* 
hinted that the speedy departure of the stran* 
gers would be agreeable. 

In eoooequence of the reverses which had at- 
^ P tended the arms of the allied powers, 
lYds' warm debates took place in the British 
pariiament, and peace was earnestly re- 
coomiended by the leaders of opposition, with*. 
0ut stating on what grounds it would be practi*- 
cabie» Another victory by sea, however, gained 
bf kuA Bri^nrti close in with rOrient^ tended 
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IQ keep the spirita of tl^^ peQ]^ alivo, and to 
convince them that they were invulnerable oa 
their native element. Thi^e^ ships ef the line 
vcr^ captured in this action j and had net ovr i 
fleet been too near a lee shove» the fruits ef tte 
Tictory, io all prebahiiitjri. would beve been nmch 
tnore consideral^e* 

In the spring oC thU yeaih his ifofti htgheosft 
tb<e prince of Wales contacted e» aiatQnMnbl 
idliance with hU Goasin» the prieeess Caniliiie of 
Brunswifck, an event which gave greet jejr to dw 
Uttdon^ whose liberality wae. censpiceeus on 
tbis occasic^9 in ad)uating the efiairs ef hb vofBl 
iaghaess, and m^Ung a proper setdement in &i 
tMfe, for the suppprt of lus bouseholAK 

The price of bread b^ing extiraaieiy deer, i 
•^e &ilureof the preceding crop, various i" 
l^lices broke out among the poert m dilfeient 
parts of the kingdom ; and as the diffici^ieo 
under which they labcm^ were io a geeet meop* 
sure escribed by them to the war, the seditioi» 
took advantage of this sentiment) to lead tlien» 
ifito the most detestable excesses* Net oidy^ 
were asfemblies of the disaffected held in fieldio 
end other places, where the leaders kaFsngneA 
tiie i^ultkude in the mos^ inflammatory Imh^ 
guage ; but even violent measures were reaerted 
tOy equelly disgraceful to the netionel oheffocier, 
and abhorrent from its general feelings. On 
tbe first day of the meeting of pariiament, bis 
majesty was grossly insulted io passing to the 
bouse of Lords by a furious mob» and ^ongk a» 
reward of one tl^ousaad pounds wae immedkteljRr 
oSeved by proclamation! for the disoofvety of anf 
popsoii concern^ 'vBk suoh fthamc^ eumtges^. 
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none of the more flagrant ofTenders were de* 
tected* 

Under such circumstances, it need not be mat- 
ter of surprise, that two bills passed through both 
bouses of parliament, which ministry, at an^ 
other period, would not have ventured to have in- 
troduced. One was for the better security of 
his majesty's person, by extending the laws of 
treason ; the other for the more effectual preven- 
tion of seditious meetings and assemblies. By 
these strong measures, particularly the last, the 
power of magistrates was pixxiigiousty strength* 
ened, and it was rendered penal for more than 
ifty persons to meet on any political discussions, 
without giving previous notice, and obtaining the 
sanction of those to whom power was legitimate- 
ly delegated* 

. A violent outcry was raised by the democratic 
party against these new laws ; but on the other 
hand, their necessity was acknowledged, and their 
utility confessed, by the friends of order and good 
government* 

This year the English, assisted by the French 
emigrants, were ba^ed at Quiberon ; but that 
voloable settlement, the Cape of Good Hope, 
«nd part of Ceylon, were wrested from the 
Dutch* 

. Meanwhile the king of Prussia, though subsi* 
-dized by England, withdrew from the confede- 
racy, and made his peace with France ; while 
Spain, in danger of being wholly ruined, was 
obliged to make the best terms it could obtain^ 
with the daring and unprincipled republicans. 

Towanls the close of the year, a royal mes« 
sage, of a pacific nature, was delivered to both 
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houses of parliament, purporting that as the 
government of France had assumed somewhat 
of a regular form, his majesty was now inclined 
to listen to any disposition to negociate, on the 
part of the enemy, and to conclude a treaty of 
general peace, whenever it could be effected on 
just and equitable terms, for himself and his 
allies. Accordingly an overture of this nature 
was made on the part of his Britannic majesty 
to the French government ; but it was so cap- 
tiously, not to say insolently received, that it was 
impossible to take any farther steps towards at- 
taining the object in view* 

In the West-Indies, the British arms had been 
generally successful, during this campaign, and 
in some other scenes of action they had main- 
tained their usual lusti^ ; but the French, 
under General Bonaparte, had made a ^„'q?* 
rapid progress in Italy*, while in Ger- 
many, they were alternateljT victora, and van- 
quished* On the whole, however, the pixibahi- 
lity of ultimately subduing them, became m<H^ 
faint and remote ; they had risen superior to 
every defeat ; and amidst the fluctuations of 
their internal government, or rather amidst the 
wildest anarchy, an impetus had been constant- 
ly communicated to the armies, which, instead 
of being spent, seemed to acquire new force frooi 

^ It was in this campaign that Napoleone Bonaparte, 
m young Corsvcanof the most intrepid courage, and the 
most insatiable ambition, first rose into public notice. 
He diJSiiged the terror of the French arms among the Ita- 
lian States ; and wherever he marched, victory seemed 
to attend his steps. From this period, be makes a pro- 
'minent figure on tlie stage of the world, nor has fortune, 
after setting him on the throne of the Bourbo^, yet 
ihewu herself fickle to her favourite. 
Vol. XX. 2 Q 
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every object to which it was applied. Hem»S' 
the loTe of peace became more and more felt 
by the British and the Aostrians, who now alone 
remained of the grand confederacy which bad 
been formed against France ; but in proportion 
as the enemy was successful, he became insolent 
also, and would not deign to listen to equal terms 
of accommodation* 

The United Provinces being now converted 
into a republic, after the French model, undeif 
the title of Batavia, and of consequence an ally 
to republican France, it became exposed tc^ hos^ 
tilities from this country, whose arms, likewise^ 
by a singular fatality, were obliged to be turned 
agiunst Spain, which had originally fought oa 
our side. 

By sea, the lustre of our at*ms continued un« 
sullied. Admiral Elphinstone captured a large 
Dutch fleet, near the Cane of Good Hope : and 
every individual officer in the navy, who had 
any opportunity of engaging with an enemy* 
seemed to be animated with the same spirit of 
daring, and, in genera], came off with merited 
success. Captain TroUope, in the Gktton, in 
particular, gained immortal honour in an en*- 
gagement with a French squadron of eight ves- 
sels, at least thrice his own strength, which, how** 
ever, be beat off. 

The patriotism of the nation kept pace with 
the courage of its defenders. A loan of eighteen 
millions was raised by voluntary subscription in 
less than sixteen hours ; and every effort waa 
made, both by arms and by negociation, to bring 
the war to an honourable conclusion. With a 
view, of effecting this, lord Malmesbury was sent 
as plftiipotentiary to Paris | but after some timet 
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iras spent in fraitkss discussion, he was given to 
understand that his proposals were inadmissible} 
and he was ordered to qqit Paris in forty- eight 
hours, and the French territority with as much 
expedition as possible. ^ . 

In It*eland, the spirit of disaffection 
had risen to the r&ost alarming height, ^;g?* 
and deputies from the united Irishmen ' 
had actually solicited and obtained assistance in 
their criminal schen^cs. An invasion of that 
country was projected^ and seventeen sail of the 
Hoe, with many smaller vessels, carrying eighteen 
Ihottsand men^ wei^ sent out fronv the coa^t of 
France; but the winds being un&voarable) 
t^KMigh part ofthe armament r^chedBantry bafi 
ihey made no attempt to l^nd) and at last wer^ 
«Uiged to remrn wkh some loss. 

Soon aft«r, an InvaAipn of Wal^s was attempt* 
^ ; but on such a contracted scale as to excite 
ridicitle raithor than terror. Th^ men 
mho disembai?ked w:et^ al| made prison* fjg?" 
era of war, without daring to show resist- 
jtaiicQ. 

About the same tm^ the agreeable intelli* 
gen^e ajrnved of a 9ignal naval victory, obtained 
off Cape St. Vincent, by sir John Jervis. This 
^Uant oSper> commandrng fifteen sa.il of the 
}ine, fell in with a Spanish fleet of twenty-sevfi« 
Mil, and, af^r m engagement of five ho^rs, ia 
which the vast superiority of British tactic^ 
iBkiU) and bravery, was displayed* captured four 
iof the number. As a rewanl for this eminent 
service, he was created ea^-i St. Vincent, in ajL- 
Jusion to the scene of action, and afterwards ob« 
taineda pension. 

In ih^ b($§;}imb)g of this yeitr it was fudged 
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expedient to stop the' payment in specie at the 
bank. This strong measure, as it evidently ap* 
peared to be the result of policy, and not of ne- 
cessitjr^ produced no great sensation of inquietude 
in the public mind : the notes of the bank passed 
as freely as erer, and for the accommodation of 
the public an immense number of one and two 
pounds value were now first issued. 

The heavy weight of taxes, the extravagance 
and profusion that pervaded every department of 
the state, and the frustration of all the plans which 
had been laid for reducing the exorbitant power 
of France, or restoripg a form of government to 
her, that would in some measure assimilate with 
those of her neighbours, liaving been long and 
deeply felt^ all ranks and desciiptions of men 
began to be dissatisfied with the general conduct 
of administration, and many were loud in their 
clamours for a change of men and measures. 
Yet so much had the continuance of Mr* Pitt in 
pbwer been identified with the preservation of 
the constitution, that the 'higher orders* conti- 
nued to give him their unequivocal support, and 
the voice of the lower ranks was drowned in the 
applauses they conferred on his exertions and bis 
talents. 

Hitherto the nation had looked up to the navf 
with a well-grounded confidence, and placed 
both its glory and its defence in the valour of its 
sailors ; but a sudden cloud spread an alarming 
gloom .over the fair prospect on which Britons 
have ever been taught to look with peculiar sa* 
tisfaction. A serious mutiny broke out among 
the seamen of the channel fleet lying at Spithead ; 
but op obtaining an increase of pay, which the 
dtxurastances of the times and their own merits 
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D^ndered not uaf*ea$onable» order and disdpiin« 
were speedily re>establish«l among them. 

Scarcely, however, was this insurrection ap- 
peased, before another^ still more furious and 
menacing, broke out among some ships at Sheer* 
ness, which were joined by others of the same 
refractory disposition. New and extravagant 
demands were dictated to the admiraky, dele- 
gates were chosen to conduct the meeting, and 
•6ne Richard Parker was appointed admiral of 
the mutinous Beet. The firmness of governmenty 
supported by the united voice of the legtslature^ 
flDon taught these infatuated men that they had 
l>othing^faither,io expect, a£ter their just de* 
mands were gratified, and dbsentipns beginning 
to prevail among tbemt sMp by ship submitted 
to lawful authority. Many of the ringleaders^ 
among whom was Parker, suffered deserved pu«- 
jiishment ; paixkm was generously extended to 
Jthe rest ; and with the true feelingB of British sea^ 
2»en, tl>ey anxiously wished to have some oppoi:* 
t<unity of wiping oiftlus disgrace, which they had 
lashly brofight upon tiieir character* 

It was not long before many of them obtained 
what they ao ardeatly sougiit. Ad- 
fziiral Duncan, who had long been en- ^^I'g}^' 
^laged in btoekii^ iip the Doiteh ileet 
tn the Texei, b^ng drivj^i from his sitation by 
ihe weather, allowed them to venture oul# 
'Scarcdyy however^ had they got x^ear of the laavi, 
when the British fleet returned, and forced them 
to an engagement. The action was extremely 
obsdnate; hutf at last, nine of the largest shipsi 
and two admirals, were the trophies of British 
prowess. For this servioe, the gadlant admiral 
«ras.r>MaGd to tbei peerage, by the Btiiis and titl^ 
2Q2 
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of lord ▼iacount Buocan, of Camperdowny-off 
which place his victoiy was achieved. 

Rear-admiral Nelaon, who had distmgotshed 
himself in lord St. Vincent's engagement with, 
the Spanish fleet, was, soon after that glorious 
enterprise, sent with a flotilla to make anoetumsd 
attack on the town of Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe* 
The mole was stormed, but though prodigies of 
valour were eiLbibited, it was found impossible to 
get possession of the fort : the vaUant admiral 
lost an arm, and 150 men were either killed or 
wounded in the assault- 
After eveiy fresh victory, instead of rising in 
its pretensions, the British government seemed 
desirous to gratify the people, by making over- 
lures of peace. Lord Malmesbury was agaun 
commissioned to proceed to Lisle ; but after long 
conferences, in which nothing decisive was set- 
tled, the violence of Barras, one of the French 
directors, oversetting his associates, and render- 
ing any accommodation not only more difl^ult, 
but almost inipracticable, on any fair tci*ms, the 
British plenipotentiaiy found it prudent to return. 
About this time, however, the Anstrians 
being completely discomfited in Italy, they were 
induced to sign a definitive treaty with the French 
republic, at Campo Formio; and thus Great- 
Britain was left singly to contend with the French 
iiBurpers, who were not slow to avail themselves 
of the advantages which fortune had put into their 
power. 

In partiament, the debates were very animated 

on the causes which had produced the failure of 

the negociation at lisle* A new scheme 

r^9?' ^^ taxation was adopted, by trebling the 

^ * anessed tfuceS) in ovder to diminish the 
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lofoi; tad ihat the funds^ which had suffered 
an extraordinary depression, might be somewhat 
relieved) the chancellor of the exchequer brought 
in a bill for the redemption of the land tax, 
which had previously been rendered perpetual. 
This last measure, which certainly did credit to 
the financial talents of Mr« Pitt, owing to the 
pressure of circumstances, has never been fullf 
carried into effect, and there is too much reason 
to lear that it will be a long time before it can 
produce all that was expected from it. 

The French, disengaged from the opposition 
of Austria, had time and opportunity to foment 
.the treasons which had long been rankling in the 
bosoms of the united Irishmen. These dduded 
people had formed an extensive conspiracy 
against government, and, stimulated by some 
persons of rank and consequence among them, 
had perpetrated the most savage cruelties on 
such as were of opposite principles. At last, the 
country was obliged to be put under martial law, 
and some of the principal traitors shaving been 
themselves betrayed,^ their wretched adherents, 
finding concealment any longer impossible) 
brc^e out into open rebellion. 

It b painful to enter into the detsuls of mur- 
ders ami atrocities, which would have disgraced 
natural enemies* We wish a veil, to be thrown 
over them for ever, and that every component 
part of the British empire may from henceforth 
be united among themselves, and wield the amis 
of war against foreign foes alone. Numbers of 
the insui^nts fell, yet if they sought revenge, 
th^y more, than sufficiently retaliated, and 
.when they, could no longer keep the field, they 
indulged \sx the most barbaroua exfieiies in secreU 
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At last earl Catndea was recaUcd, and Ae< 
ittarquia CorQwaUis> who to the highest personal 
' character united splendid military talents, waS' 
appointed his successor in the viceroyalty of 
Ireland. In a short time after his arrival, he 
published a proclamation, offerisig his majesty's 
pardon to such of the rebels as should surrender 
themselves aiul their arms, in fouiteen 4ays« 
This had the desired effect ; and though parties 
of the insurgents made their ai^aronce after- 
wards, in dLHerent quarters, the khig's troops 
every where prevailed, and awed them into sub- 
mtssion or concealment* 

On an investigattcHU which afterwania took 
place in pariiaroeiU, it appeared, that in thtt 
province of Ulster alone there were one hundred 
thousand United Irishmen, amied with [Mkesi 
but being disconcerted before their measures 
were ripe for execution, they spread themselves 
over the other provinces, and corrupted as many 
AS thty could find disposed to be the dupps anU 
the victims of their criminal designs* 

From some cause not sufficiently accounted 
liM", th^ Fr^ich most providentially were not 
prepared to throw in supplies, till the rebels wers 
^ P at die last gasp. At iengtli, however, 
1^98.' on the 22d of August, three FreiKh fri* 
gates loffided about seven hundred mem 
In the bay of KiUala, and taking possession of 
the town and castle, which latter was the resi* 
dence of the bishop, after some petty successes^ 
ihey vencnred to penetrate farther into the coua* 
try ; but cffi the 8th of September they were foreed 
to surrender to a columTi commanded by general 
L«ke« So completely had the Irisb rebels boen 
beat or aatin»dafisd, 'that isw^ cosi^iftrativfilf 
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speaking, joined the invaderS) and of such, a ge-^ 
neral slaughter was made in the action which 
terminated the career of their deluders. 

In the month of May, general Cootc, with a 
handful of men, making a descent in the Nether* 
lands, with heroic bravery and good conduct* 
destroyed the sluice-gates of the grand canal of 
Bruges, and burnt several gun-boats and a num- 
ber of transports ; but the enemy collecting in 
considerable force, before he could retire from 
the coast, he was compelled to surrender, with 
his little army. 

. Vast preparations had been making for some 
time at Toulon, for an expedition of uncommon 
magnitude, to be conducted by general Bona- 
parte. Its destination was involved in impene- 
trable secrecy^ and it had the good fortune to 
elude all the vigilance of our ships in the Me^ 
terranean,'on its putting to sea. In it^ progress* 
Malta surrendered to it, by the treachery of 
some of the chiefs of that island ; and steenng its 
course for Egypt, the French debarked their 
forces in that country, which they speedily over- 
ran, thQugh not without a spirited oppositioo 
fix>m the Mamelukes. 

Admiral Nelson, who had been appointed, with 
a strong squadron, to watch the motions of this 
armament, at last discovered the fleet, which had 
conducted it, safely moored in the bay of Abou- 
kir. Without hesitation, he ordered an immedi- 
ate attack ; and after a dreadful conflict, a comf> 
plete victory rewarded his skill, and the gallantry 
of the other British officers and sailors. Nine 
ships of the line were taken, and two burnt ; in 
one of the latter of which was the French ad- 
miral. Only two ships of the line escaped of 
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the whole Beet, aiid had not the resources of 
Bonaparte's nund been equal to the emergency, 
the expedition by land must have totally failed 
also* For this service, the admiral was created 
lord Nelson of the Nile, and received a pension 
of 20001. a year, besides other honours and dis* 
tinctions from foreign powers, who united in 
their admiration of the victor* 

Provoked by the French invasion of £gjf>t| 
the Grand Seignior now declared war against 
that nation; but. still more important benefits 
to the cause of Europe were exp^tcd front the 
co-operation of th^ arms of Russia. The e«npe* 
rop Paul was panegyrised for his magnaniraiiy 
in coming forward on this occasion 4 but though 
his barbarian general, Suwarrolf, was for a time 
success^l, from the caprice of his. master, wto 
soon changed sides, nothing permanent was e& 
fected by ti^s n^w ally^ in th^ (bfence of social 
order. 

The English reduced Minopca, in this cann- 
^ign ; but were constrained to evacuate Su 
Doiningo, which had proved the grave of manf 
Bititish soldiers a|id sailors, and a vortex of re* 
venue. 

The same year Mr. Pitt, finding his financial 
resounccs almost, exhausted, had recourse to aa 
inquisitorial tax on income, winch was mora 
grating to the feelings of Englishnven, firom tlic 
irexation k occasioned, than it was productive to 
the government that raised it. 

A measure, however, which will immortalize 
the memory of the late premier, and, we hope^ 
deserve the lasting gratitude of bbth countriesi 
was his projected Union with Ireland, wluch, 
After beii>g s:anv»5sed with, great . a^tentjoi) in 
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fiftghtod, and iiolenUy opposed ki Ireldnd, was 
at last carried into effect, on principles peculiarly 
fiLVonrable to the real interests of the latter coun- 
try. On this si^ject, however, .the wisest and 
best men in both nations were much dividedi 
and time alone can confirm, or refute, the max^ 
ims by which they were actuated* 

We have already noticed that peace had been 
concluded between the emperor of Germany and 
the French by the treaty of Campo Forinio ; 
but the former soon found a fair pretext for re- 
arming, and joining the confederacy^ against the 
r^ubiicans* 

The Russians speedily gave a new turn to the 
\wir in Italy, while the English recovered N&ples 
for its lawfol sovereign, and under the able and 
valiant conduct of sir Sidney Smith, repelled a 
French invasion of Syria, headed by fionaparte 
bimself* 

The perfidious and treacherous beha* ^ j^ 
viour of Tippo Sultan, having given {-j^l 
rise to a new war in India, genei^l Har- 
ris, with equal success and expedition, made him* 
self master of Seringapatam, in storming which 
the tyrant of the Mysore fell in action, and with 
him the emt>ire which his father had established* 
Immense treasures ^ rewarded the victors, and 
the British possessions in India, which were me« 
naced both by the French in Egypt, and Tippoo, 
their confederate, were in a great measure freed 
from danger. 

A grand expedition against Holland had been 
k)t)g preparing, which was undertaken chiefly 
in expectation of support from the partisans of 
the prince of Orange. The army, under the 
mmmand of sir Ralph Abererombie, landed on 

f 
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the 27th of August, near the Helder Point, 
which was ca^ied, after a long and a sharp con- 
flict. Soon after, however, the duke of York 
assuming the chief command, the enemy having 
assembled in great force, and the season being 
too far advanced to suffer them to continue in 
the field, in a hostile country, the British were 
baffled in their attempts of rescuing Holland 
from the grasp of France, and obliged to return 
with great loss. 

By a"l8ingular instance of good fortune, Bona- 
parte, having left the army he commanded in 
Egypt, in spite of all the vigilance of our 
cruisers, reached the shores of France. He was 
received by a faction with great enthusiasm, and 
availing himself of his popularity, he assumed 
the ptincipal direction of the aflairs of that still 
distracted, though victorious people, and g^ve a 
new form to the government, which, in the space 
of ten years, had already undergone repeated 
changes. 

Scarcely had he mounted the consular throne, 
before he made overtures of accommodation to 
the English government, but these being reject- 
ed, on the plea, that his continuance in power 
might be as unstable as that of his predecessor, 
he turned his attention to the other belligerent 
powers, against whom he was equally successful 
in arms as in political address. At Marengo, he 
J e 14 ^^^® '^^ Austrians a most signal de- 
1800. ' ^*^^^' ^^ which the emperor again con- 
sented to a negociation, and by the 
definitive treaty of Luneville the /ate of Germa«> 
By was sealed. 

Meanwhile Malta was obliged fo submit to 
the arms of England, after a blockade of two 
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years, and the French seeing their affairs in 
Bgypt almost desperate, entered into a treaty 
for evacuating; that country. The British go- 
vernment, however, unhappily refusing to ra- 
tify this convention, which had been formed 
under the auspices of Sir Sidney Smith, the 
French assumed courage from despair, and in 
order to dislodge them from this province, with- 
out which our India possessions could neither 
have been secure, nor peace attainable, that ap- 
proved veteran, sir Ralph Abercrombie, was sent 
against them with a powerful army. 

The details of his operations have already 
been given to the world in volumes : suffice it to 
say, in this place, that on the 21st of March^ 
1801, he defeated the French general Menou, 
with great loss, but was mortally wounded in the 
action, and died a few days after, universally 
beloved and lamented for his private virtues, as 
well as for his military talents. The business of 
completing the reduction of Egypt now devolved 
on general Hutchinson, and this being effectu- 
ated, paved the way to a general peace. x 
But we are anticipating events. The failure 
of two succeeding crops had occaJiioned a scarci- 
ty of corn ; to obviate which, large importations 
Were made, and every kind of retrenchment and 
economy in the use of bread was recommended 
by government, and generally adopted by indi- 
viduals. Notwithstanding these precautions, the 
price of corn rose to a most exorbitant height, 
and the distresses of the lower, and more especi- 
ally of the middle ranks of society, amidst the 
accumulated iUs of femine and war, were such 
as could scarcely admit of aggravation. Yet, to 
the honour oftlie country be it known, that 
Vol, XX. S R 
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.f was never more extensively diffused, or 

-ence more fully exemplified, than on this 
^ying occasion ; and if there were some partial 
riots and disturbances, they were frequently a* 
much to be pitied as they were to be con- 
demned. 

The union of Great-Britain and Ireland bdng 
fixed by the legislature to commence and be in 
^ j^ force from the first day of the nineteenth 
1801. century, the imperial parliament of botli 
islands met at Westminster, on the 22d 
of January, and on the 2d of next month his ma- 
jesty opened the session with a gracious speech, 
in which he avowed his intention of putting a 
termination to the war, as soon as the honour 
and safety of his dominions could be secured. 

About this time, however, the emperor of 
Russsia had not only withdrawn himself 
from the confederacy against France, but 
had stimulated Denmark and Sweden to enter 
'into an armed neutrality against 'this country. 
In consequence of a convention to this purpose 
signed at Petersburgh by the northern powers, 
the British court found it advisable to lay an 
embargo on the vessels of the contracting par- 
ties, and to prepare for vigorous hostilities. 

In the beginning of February, the prospect of 
this country, indeed was sufficiently gloomy. 
Without a single ally, there was scarcly a pon 
which was not shut against us, and in this pos- 
ture of affairs, Mr. Pitt, who had swayed the ca- 
binet for so many years, determined to resign. He 
was followed by the greatest part of the efficient 
ministers who had acted with him, and Mr. Ad- 
dington, speaker of the house of commoTis, was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, lord 
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Hawkesbuiy, secretary of state for the foreign 
department, and earl St. Vincent, first lord of the 
admiralty, 

A febrile indisposition seizing the king before 
the new arrangements could be completed, Mr. 
Pitt continued for some weeks to perform his 
usual functions ; and with a generosity not very 
common among public men, brought forward 
the supplies for the year, to the amount of forty- 
two millions, that the popularity of his friend, 
the new premier, might not be affected by the 
burdens which he would have been called on to 
impose, before he could have been well seated in 
his office. 

The Danes and Swedes were speedily de- 
prived of the islands they held in the West- 
Indiesi and a British squadron, under admiral sir 
Hyde Parker and lord Nelson, being dispatched 
to open the Baltic, an engagement took 
place at Copenhagen, which had been f^^P' 
strongly fortified, when the result was a 
complete victoiy on the part of the English, 
chiefly gained by the intrepid conduct of lord 
Nelson. After this bloody battle, an armistice 
was agreed on, and the emperor of Russia, Paul, 
being succeeded by his son, Alexander, a prince 
of a mild and pacific disposition, the northern 
confederacy fell to the ground, and peace was 
restored between us and the nations which com- 
posed it. 

About three months after, admiral sir James 
Saumarez defeated the rear of the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, with considerable loss 
to the latttr power; and, as a last effort, the 
repuWicans menacing an invasion of this coun- 
try, in order to chastise their insolence, lord 
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Nelson was sent to destroy a flotilla at Boulogne. 
His lordship displayed his usual brayery, but for- 
tune did not crown his endeavours on this occa- 
sion, and the loss of captain Parkerf and of many 
brave sailors^ more than counterbalanced all tb^ 
injuries he inflicted on the foe. 

The French being now dispossessed of Egypt, 
and finding it impossible to make any impression 
on our coastS) while our naval power was so 
much superior, listened to the voice of humanity ; 
and, after a tedious negociation, in which many 
opposite interestsf were to be adjusted, prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed on the first 
^8oP ^^ October, to the unbounded joy of the 
* united kingdom. The termshi however, 
were far from giving universal satisfaction, abd 
many saw in them the seeds of a new war, at no 
great distance ; but a definitive treaty being ar- 
ranged on the basis established, it was signed at \ 



Amiens, on the 37th of march following, \ 

1802. 



^ ^' by the respective plenipotentiaries of the 
two governments, marquis Comwallis 
and Joseph Bonaparte ; and the nations of Europe, 
after being so long harassed and affiicted by the 
wars arising out of tlie French revolution, seem- 
ed glad to slumber in the arms of peace, though 
not unconscious that ambition might soon awake 
them. 



^ END OF VOL. XX. 
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